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INTRODUCTION. 



'‘A Power to which for purposes of foreign con- 
quest and subjugation Rome in the height of her 
gloryis not to he compared — a Power which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with 
her possessions and her military posts, whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and keep- 
ing* c^nj)any with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Webster, the great American 
orator, on May 7th, 1834 — three years before the 
accession of her late gracious Majesty. Had 
he lived through her reign his eloquence would 
have found themes still more inspiriting in 
the enlargement of the sphere of British in- 
fluence, in the success of British expeditions, in 
the numberless camps where our outposts are 
awakened by the morning biigle, in the explora- 
tion and annexation of the very darkest parts 
of Africa, in the revival of prosperity by the 
banks of the Nile, and in the unexampled de- 
velopment of Imperial greatness in Australasia 
and Canada. 

The responsibilities and the glories'" as well 
as tlie wealth of the Imperial Isles, have been 
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enormously enhanced. Our troops occupy 142 
ditlerenfc stations in every part of the world 
(exclusive of South Africa), and their efforts are 
supported not only by men of our own blood from 
Esquimault to Halifax, and in the vast islands 
of the Southern Seas, hut also by the splendid 
fighting races of Northern India, and by the best 
warriors of Western Africa and the Soudan. 
Considering that our native soldiers and sailors 
are the backbone of this mighty Empire, and that 
as representing the ruling 40,000,000 people, they 
hold 360,000,000 others in contented subjection, 
their number is remarkably small. The expense 
of maintaining our Empire, whether by sea or 
land, is comparatively moderate, and the cost, 
whether in enlargement of our National Debt 
or in yearly taxation, has decreased to a. remark- 
able extent compared with the increase in our 
resources since the date of Webster’s eulogy. 
One farthing a head daily of taxation now pro- 
duces £14,000,000 a year. 

By their fine services our fighting men de- 
serve the heartiest gratitude on the i)art of our 
own folk ; and it is satisfactory to observe from 
recent writings by even Continental critics, that 
in the beginning of the reign of Edward VII., 
as in the reign of George III., the British Arni^’' 
gives place to none for courage and endurari (*(5 
Th the opinion of the world. 

Tlie Necessity for perfect efliciency in our 
Navy and our Army, and a state of constant 
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rea.diness on the part of both to prevent surprise, 
is infinitely greater now than it was at the 
accession of Queen Victoria. A glance at the 
map will show that our frontiers are no longer 
contiguous merely with savage, or inert and 
decaying, or half -civilised communities. For 
boundaries our Empire has territories governed 
by Russia, France, and Germany, to say nothing 
of Persia, China, Siam, and Abyssinia. The num- 
bers and organisation of our soldiers must be 
equal to a struggle with the best led, the best 
equipped, the best organised, and the bravest 
troox)s of the world, supported by all the wealth 
and intelligence of the principal European States. 
And the battles may be fought thousands of 
miles from the base in our island home. 

In 1834 our people could manage to live, 
if necessary, for a considerable period on the 
products of our own soil. Gur teeming popu- 
lation is now sustained mainly by the produce 
of other lands. 

We cannot exist as a prosperous community 
if our soldiers are driven out of our distant 
dominions or if our Fleet even for a short period 
loses that command of the sea which is “an 
epitome of monarchy,” on which the wealtli of 
both Indies has depended since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and which is the principal 
dowry of our tTnited Kingdom. ^ , 

Tlie South African War ought tu convince 
our x^eople that Emx)ire can only be preserved by 
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constant effort and never-ceasing vigilance. It 
ought also to induce our politicians to shake oft* 
their indifference to the efiiciency of our military 
forces, and to draw up schemes of reorganisation 
Avhich would be more than mere temporary ex- 
pedients. We must either pay our regular Army 
better, or enforce old constitutional and not 
very exacting methods of obligatory service far 
more suited to our national requirements than 
any Continental system of conscription. 

Another most important result of the recent 
war has been the way in which Colonial and 
Indian troops have fought beside ours with 
great distinction. 

It must be remembered that there is no 
analogy between the requirements and the 
transjDort to the front of our Army, and of Con- 
tinental armies. Moreover, that the or dina ry 
and the extraordinary duties of our Army are 
quite dissimilar from those of Continental ainnies; 
and that, so long as we do not ado^^t the policy of 
conscription in any form, the power of our Army 
to discharge any duty efficiently depends upon 
considerations quite distinct from those on which 
depends the strength of Continental armies. 
Anothei* radical distinction bet'ween a Conti- 
nental and an Insular Power is that the troops 
of the former proceed foidliwith by rail or road, 
or^both, to the theatre of operations; ^xlnyreas 
those of the latter must first go by road or rail 
to the sea-coast, then detrain and dinbark, and, 
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after a sea voyage, disembark and entrain 
again for, or inarch by road to, the front. The 
Germans will fight in the Polish Quadrilateral, in 
the Vosges, or in Ghainpagne. We must fight on 
the slopes of the Himalayas or the Hindu Kush, 
by the banks of the St. Lawrence, the Mekong, 
the Limiiopo, the Nile, or the Niger. 

The Russians can get to China or the Afghan 
frontier in comfortable trains; but Biitish 
soldiers may be tossed by tempests over a 
quarter of the earth’s circumference before 
entering upon the preliminary stages of a 
cainxiaign. 

Nothing can better illustrate the essential 
difference between our Army and the German 
forces than the fact that Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorff’s official text-book, an epitome of the best 
work of the “ brain of the army,” dismisses in 
about six pages the subject of steamboats and 
transport of troops by sea. 

Bronsart, after stating tliat Germaii rail- 
ways conveyed to the frontier uj) to August 9tli 

16.000 officers, 440,000 men, 135,000 horses, and 

14.000 guns and carriages, goes on to say: “We 
may reasonably assume, then, that in future our 
performances under this head will not be behind 
these.” German railways can now convey to the 
front 200,000 men a day. The most captious 
admiml who ever attended the meetings of tiie * 
United Service Institute would admit that the 
English woulcl decidedly require an “Aimy as 
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well as a Navy” if we are to expect to approach 
this stupendous perfoi-niance in the immediate 
future ! 

All our people should hearken to the “ oracle of 
time,” which continued immunity from invasion 
has caused our rulers to ignore too long, ‘‘ that 
no nation can expect to be great that does not 
make the profession of arms its principal honour, 
study, and occupation.” Nor should any State 
blindly imitate the military institutions of a 
neighbour, however successful. Davicloff warned 
the Russians against a slavish copying of Napo- 
leon’s methods, and against forgetting that they 
were an Asiatic as well as a European Power. 
Hence their march from Moscow to Paris. The 
great Russian strategist says: ‘‘The military 
organisation of each country must be based on 
the habits, customs, manners, natural tastes, and 
inherited traditions of its own people ; Nature is 
invincible. Paper schemes and arithmetical cal- 
culations will deceive generals who do not know 
the feelings of their men. Imitation is produc- 
tive of more military tailors than tacticians.” 

It must also be remembered, in the words of 
Nioz, the great French writer on strategic 
geography, that the modern history of England 
is largely explained by the fact that it is a vast 
isolated block of iron and coal in the midst of 
^ the ocean, and that its excessive population must 
have oiitlets for the products of its industry, or 
perish. 
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Moreover, the insular position of Great Britain 
aiicl the niaimfactiiring, maritime, and commercial 
activity of its people have continbuted to give 
them distinctive and peculiar habits of mind 
and body — obstinacy, energy, activity, bluntness, 
a rather proud and sensitive individuality, and 
a somewhat narrow conservatism in tastes and 
views. Statesmen and Army reformers must 
thoroughly appreciate the splendid qualities as 
well as the many drawbacks of our national 
character, and shape their policy accordingly; 
otherwise their schemes, however admirable in 
theory, will assuredly fail in x^ractice. 

The large number of tables and mere lists 
and enumerations in this book is unavoidable. 
It would be a much pleasanter task to write in 
general terms and to give x^ictoi'i^^i representa- 
tions of the daily life and uniforms of our 
Army, But the x^rincix)al object of the xn^esent 
work is to assist officers of all branches of the 
service, and students at the various military 
colleges, who must pass examinations in its 
subjects, and to serve as a manual for reference 
to the x^^^hli^" large. 

We are, therefore, obliged to avoid many 
topics connected with our theme whicli, how- 
ever interesting, could not be included in ^ a 
]n'ofcssional (Hlucational course on “Organisation 
and Equi])ment.” Similar reasons, a s'* well as 
considerations of bulk, compel us to resist. 
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in this volume, the teiuptntioii to digress into 
the spheres of military history and tactics. 

We have to thank the Navy League and 
Messrs. J olinson & Co. for permission to use 
their map of the world. 

T. Miller Maguire, 

10, EarFs Court Square, 

Septemher 28^ 190L 


THE MILITARY FORCES 
OF THE CROWN: 

THEIR OROANISATION AND EQUIPMENT. 

OHAPTBE I. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND COMMAND OF THE SEA. 

Ai/rHOUGH our very existence depends upon our 
Navy, and the principles of naval warfare are 
taught at the institutions in Germany, France, 
and Italy corresponding to our Staff College, 
naval strategy so far forms no part of the 
educational course of any of our officers. It is 
to be hoped that this will be amended before 
long. To form any appreciation of a judicious 
combination of the Navy, Home Army, and 
Colonial forces in Imiierial defence, the first 
requisite is a thorough knowledge of strategic 
geography, Le, not merely to know, but to 
understand the value of the different lines 
of communication from Great Britain to a 
threatened point, and then to know the naval 
strategic points on these various lines and how 
to make use of them. 

Taking Calcutta as an example, we find we 
have three maritime lines of eominunication 
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thither, the first and shortest via the Mediter- 
raneaii, Suez Canal, and Red Sea. On this line 
we have naval supportingvpoints at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, Aden, Bombay, and 
Colombo. 

The second line via the Cape of Good Hope. 
On this line we have supiDorting points at 
Bathurst, Free Town, Ascension, St. Helena, 
Simon’s Bay, Mauritius, Seychelles, and Colombo. 

The third line via Canada. On this line we 
have St. John’s, Halifax, Esquimault, Labuan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Penang, 

Taking, therefore, the concentration of a 
considerable force at Calcutta as an example, a 
most interesting problem at once presents itself 
for solution. To solve it effectually one should 
know the strength of our own and of the 
probable hostile fleet at or near the various 
stations located on the different lines of com- 
munication. In the event of X3art of the journey 
being done overland, one must know what 
amount of ships suitable for transj)orts would be 
likely to be obtainable in the neighbouring com- 
mercial x>orts at which stores of coal are kept, 
what provisions for the troox)s while on board 
could be obtained from naval victualling yards 
and other sources. No doubt there would be 
Xjlenty of able advisers among the naval officers, 
but at the same time the military commander 
might not think it desirable to let others know 
too much about his actual plan of camx>aign. 
Knowing, however, something of the x>rmcix)les 
of naval warfare himself, he could form a fair 
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judgment as to whether it were feasible to go 
on with his original plan or whether he should 
modify it on account of the naval situation. 
The strength of the garrisons of the different 
fortresses on the lines of route should be known, 
and the nature of their defences and armaments; 
also what kind of anchorage they ]>ossess in case 
it had to be considered whether, under certain 
circumstances, the transports should leave the 
Navy a freer hand by being run in under 
jjrotection of the fortress guns. 

Of course, the military branch of the public 
service would not intrude into the special naval 
XJrovince. But combined o]3eratioiis are at times 
essential, and, as one branch of the national 
services is the complement of the other, each 
should have a general acquaintance with the 
X)rincix)les upon which the effective action of 
the other depends. This knowledge would 
smooth the x>ath of success for both, and the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs that qne vailed 
about Carthagena, York Town, and Walcheren 
would be avoided. 

Above all things, however, for Imperial 
defence, command of the sea is the great 
necessity. It means to an Insular Powor that 
it can remain on the defensive as long as it 
chooses, assuming the offensive whenever and 
wherever it thinks desirable. It can select its 
own time and place for carrying on operations, 
whether naval or military. When conducting 
military ox)erations at a distance, having selected 
a base on the coast, that base has to be made 
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secure on the laud side only. History shows 
that all the g*reat empires of former times owed 
theii* greatness to naval supremacy, and directly 
their naval supremacy declined the empire fell 
into decay. Coming to coniijaratively recent 
times, we have only to remember the vast 
colonial possessions belonging to Spain and 
Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they were the great European jiaval 
Powers. 

Our Fleet should be strong enough to act 
defensively and offensively — defensively, to 
protect our coast line from a hostile landing, 
and to protect our mercantile fleet bringing in 
our food supply ; offensively, to attack the 
enemy's fleet in the open seas, or to blockade it 
in harbours and thus prevent it putting to sea 
at all. That some of our smaller colonies might 
suffer temporarily is quite possible ; but, if we 
were successful in the main war, annexation 
would be out of the question, whatever for- 
malities might have been gone through, and 
if a contribution of money had been levied on 
them the enemy would have to repay it. 
So long as we hold command of the sea no 
dangerous attack could be made on Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the other strategical fortresses of 
the Em]3ire — nor could they run short of 
supplies. Our recent South African experiences 
bring home to us the value of this command 
c»f the sea and of a large mercantile marine. 
During the years 1795-97 some 1,500 of our 
merchant vessels were captured by the Fi*ench 
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off the Cap€i of Good Hope; this loss ceased 
altogether when we took Mauritius from theni 
in 1810, and from this naval base obtained 
coniinand of the sea in that locality. 

The following tables wdll give an idea of the 
carrying powers of our mercantile marine, and 
also the rates at which troops, horses, and 
supplies can be brought from one part of the 
Empire to another. 

In the course of eighteen inonths 300,000 
troops were sent from home to South x^^frica, 
a distance of 6,000 miles, with no loss of life 
and with very few accidents; 253,708 horses 
and mules were also sent from home and 
foreign countries during the same time. 

This table shows the carrying capacities of 
some of the ships in our mercantile marine 
hired as transports or freight ships, and the 
time taken on the voyage: — 


Late of Bate of Troops Conveyed. S ^ . 

NmMofShip. I III 

SoufrlLampton. CapeToiou, Offs, W.O. and Melt. ^ 


Kildonan Castle 

3rd Jan. 20th 

Jan. 

83 .. 

6 

..2,607 6 


Bavarian 

13 th „ 3rd 

Feb. 

61 .. 

3 

..2.142 6 

14 

Cymric 

1st ,, 21st Jan. 

49 .. 

3 

.. 1,547 431 

62 

Assaye 

4th „ 23rd 

,, 

60 .. 

2 

.. 1,973 6 

12 

Cestrian 

21st Dec. 10th 


28 .. 

2 

.. 764 479 

38 

Victorian 

13th „ 1st 


29 .. 

1 

.. 741 476 

31 

Atlaiitian 

6th „ 29th 


20 .. 

2 

.. 479 376 

74 


It will be observed that the carrying capacity of a 
ship, as regards the number of troops, depends altogether 
on the arm of the Service the troops belong to—i.c. 
whether Infantry, Cavalry with their hoi*ses, or Artillery 
with guns and horses. 
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carrying troops from the Mediterranean to 
South Africa: — 


SI up. 


Goth 
. Sumatra 
Jeiunga 


Troops. 


Infantry ... 
R. E.”& Ini 


FunMrlmtion, 


Gibraltar, 23rd Aug. 
Malta, 27tli Sept. ... 
ICrete, 2nd Oct 


DisciDlKtrl'afiou. 

Natal, 20t.li Sept.. 
Cape Tm, 21st OcL 
Natal, 26th Gel. 


CoiiTeyance of Colonial Contingents to the 
Cape : — 


Oolomj. 1 

Troops, 

Ship, 

Foibo rkation. 

\l)}s€)iihnrkaf)i. 
i {.(Jape Town). 

Canada 

Infantry 

Sardinian 

Quebec. 30th Oct. ... 

30th Nov. 

New Zealand 

Mtd. Ini 

W aiwera 

Weliington, 21vSt Oct. 

23r(l „ 
list Dec. 

N.. S. Wales 

Lancers 

Kent 

Sj^’diiey, 2Sth Oct. ... 

Do. 

Victoria 

Various 
Ini and 
iMtd. Ini' 

Aberdeen 

3rd Nov. ... 

7th „ 

S. Australia 
W. Australia 
Tasmania ... 

Infantry 

r 15 

1 15 

Medic ... 

Albany, oth Nov. ... 

25th Nov. 

Queensland . 

;Mtd. Ini 

Cornwall 

Brisbane, 1st Nov. ... 

, lltb Dec. 

1 


Troops, horses, cobs, and mules from India, 
Mauritius, Rangoon, and other localities 


Ship. 

Troops. 

Date of Embarkation. 

Date of A rrivitl 
(Natal). 

Secundra 

Lalpoora 

Vadala 

City of London ... 

Pui'nea 

Nurani 

Nerbudda’ 

Upada 

R.F.A. ... 

Cavalry ... 
Infantry... 

jj 

Mules ...... 

Horses ... 

Bombay, 17th Sept. ... 
„ 18th „ ... 

,, 21st ,, 

Calcutta, l&h 
,, 20tli „ 

„ 27th „ ... 

Bombay, 4th Oct. ... 

4th Oct. 
2nd „ 

7th „ 

5 th ,, 

5th „ 

9tli „ 
18th 

20th 

(Ct’pe Toirit). 

IJitli Oct. 

y.M.S. Powerful 

Infantry... 

Mauritius, 6th Oct. ... 

Palamcotffa 

Mtd.Inl,.. 

Rangoon, 24th Jan. ... 

{NiiUth. 

10th Feb, 
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Horses and cobs were brought from Aus- 
tralia and Argentina:— 


Ship. 

No. of 
An muds. 

Depctriure, 

.hmvrd 
{Cape Town). 

Beacon Grange 

685 

Bneiios Ayres, 14th Nov. 

30th Nov. 

Incinna 

714 

„ „ SOfch „ 

18th Dec. 

Prali 

555 

„ „ 20th Dec. 

7th Jan. 

Langton Grange 

636 

New South Wales, 14th Nov. ... 

19th Dec. 

Twickenham ... 

140 

King George’.s Sound, 18th Dec. 

6th Jan. 


And mules from Gibraltar and other places 


Mount Royal ... 

Hyades 

Manchester City 
Garin thia ......... 


2,247 

1,000 

2,349 

1,358 


Gibraltar, 10th Nov. 

Naples, 11 til Oct. 

New Orleans, 23rd Nov. 
,, „ 21st Jan. 


1st Dee, 
OtliNov,^ 
26th Dec. 
16th Feb. 


The average price paid for a transport capable 
of taking 1,250 infantry soldiers was £5,000 a 
montli. The mail passage from Southampton 
to the Cape is sixteen days. The average 
time taken by the good transports was twenty 
to twenty-five days. It must be remembered 
that had we not had “ command of the sea ” 
in the fullest sense this transport of troops 
and supx3lies from home and the Colonies to 
South Africa could not have been carried 
out with rapidity and regularity. If we had 
had to guard our transports from home, from 
India, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
against the attack of a hostile fleet, it would 
have meant a very different task. 

And this should be remembered when con- 
sidering the problem of Imperial Defence. Be- 
cause the Navy had no share “at sea” in the 
present war, it must not be forgotten that • 
during the very next war we are engaged in 
tlie whole burden may fall on the Navy. As 
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long avS our fleets can keep our niaritime lines 
of communication open the Empire is safe from 
invasion on a large scale, except in Canada from 
the United Stiites of America, in India from 
Central Asia, and at Gibraltar from the >small 
isthmus that connects it with Spain. To India, 
as before stated, we have three main lines of 
communication by sea. To Canada we could 
send reinforcements from home to Halifax, and 
from India and Australia to Esquimault ; and on 
all these lines we have naval supporting points. 

One point intimately connected with com- 
mand of the sea is the question of our food 
supply, should we be engaged in war with a 
European Power. Some eminent politicians and 
military men hold the opinion that, under the 
protection of our Navy, our food supply >vould 
be maintained even were we at war with a 
Power possessing a considerable navy. Many 
others hold the opposite view, and contend that, 
even if the supply of cattle and breadstuffs 
still continued to arrive, the prices of these 
articles would be greatly raised. 

We have seen the price of bread suddenly 
rise to nearly double its ordinary value in recent 
times, and during the 1870-71 war the price of 
meat in Jersey rose to about three times its 
usual value. Keeping points like this in 
view, it is evident that, even should there be 
no absolute scarcity of the ordinary eom- 
maodities of everyday life, still their price 
would l^^e so much increased that it would fall 
heavily on the working classes — ^many of whom 
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would be nearly or wholly out of employment — 
and with hunger follow discontent and unrest. 
It would seem, therefore, to be a safer plan to 
arrange that the Government should have a 
sixpply of food on hand sufficient to control 
prices to a certain extent. When the pro- 
ducer had raised his price, the shipowners the 
freight, the underwriters the insurance (against 
war risks), by the time the wheat and other 
food supj)lies reached the home merchant 
their cost would have been so much in- 
creased that he would have to retail them 
at very much higher prices than in ordinary 
times. Assuming, therefore, that those who 
advocate having four to six months’ supply of 
W'heat for the country in hand are right, the 
next question is, How is the supply to be kept? 
Most people say in granaries, but granaries 
have serious drawbacks. First of all, they are 
costly to build and keep in repair; then, unless 
the wheat is in dry, good condition when put 
away, the whole stock might be spoilt. Care- 
takers must be kept and well paid to look after 
the granaries, or the w^heat might disappear ; 
and there must be considerable loss from 
insects, rats, and other causes. Moreover, as 
the wheat would have to be periodically sold 
and replaced, there might be losses on these 
transactions. So although granaries are a very 
old-established method of keeping supplies of 
corn in hand, they entail considerable expense.^ 
This whole question was fully discussed at Captain Stewart 
Murray’s lecture at the United Service Institute*. (See the 
“Journal,” June, 1901.) 
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During the South African .War we have 
found that one of our inethods of preparing 
in peace time for war has turned out a 
good one, and that was tlie i*egistering of 
horses for a ten shillings fee. This system 
]Droduced some of the best horses we have 
had. Having, therefore, found a good system, 
it seems desirable to adhere to its i 3 rinciples 
instead of trying others. If landowners and 
farmers registered their horses for ten shillings 
and brovight suitable animals when called upon 
to do so, why not apply the same principles to 
corn stacks? It is quite an easy matter for 
anyone wdth practical experience to estimate 
very approximately how many sacks of corn 
per acre a field will thresh out. So, having 
the crop valued before being cut, the owner 
could be paid so much per “estimated” quarter 
to keep his stack registered for one year. No 
further expense or trouble would fall upon the 
Government ; the owner should be bound by his 
registering agreement to insure against fire, 
and as the corn, like the horse, would still be 
his own property, it would be to his interest 
to see that the rick was kei^t properly thatched, 
and that rats and mice were kei3t out as much 
as xDossible. This plan would also have the 
advantage of helping farmers, who %vould doixbt- 
less soon increase their acreage of wheat, besides 
entailing far less outlay, risk, and tieubie than 
granaries. In their present imx)ecunious state 
farmers might find it diflicult at first to keej) 
their corn for a year, but means would soon 
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be found to enable them to do iso, and as whe^at 
improves by being kept a certain time in stack 
the farmer would be no loser that way. It 
must also be remembered that the straw would 
be a very useful addition to horses’ rations when 
tlie importation of hay would probably have 
ceased owing to the rise in freights. 

But whether the* supply of food be kejDt in 
granaries or in “ registered corn ricks,” the 
amount woidd be limited, and fresh supplies 
would have to be obtained from outside. For- 
tunately, the many railways by which the 
country is now traversed would help us, by 
enabling our food-carrying ships to make for 
any of our northern ports, and not be obliged, 
as in the time of the old French war at the 
beginning of the last century, to have to make 
for those in, or in the vicinity of, the ChanneL 

In any j^roper scheme of secondary education 
a selection of the immortal “Essays of Lord 
Bacon,” the wisest of the British race, would 
have a leading place. One of them, on “The 
True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” is 
a summary of military lore as applicable to all 
ages, and his remarks on “the command of the 
sea ” are still texts for experts like the American 
Oa];)tain Mahan, one of the ablest and most 
eloquent authorities on our imperial develop- 
ment. Within twenty-five years of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada Lord Bacon wrote as 
follows : — 

“To be master of the sea is an abridgment 
of a monarchy. Cicero, writing to Attic us of 
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Poinpey’s preparatioii against Caesar, saitli, ‘ Con- 
silium Pompeii plane Themistoeleiim est; piitat 
onim, qiii niari potiri, sum rerum |)otiri ’ ; and 
witJiout doubt Pompey had tired out Gmsar, 
if ux3on vain confidence lie had not left that 
way. We see the effects of battles by sea: the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world ; the battle of Lepanto arrested the great- 
ness of the Turk. There be many examples 
where sea fights have been final to the war; 
but this is wdien princes, or states, have set up 
their rest upon the battles ; but tliis much is 
certain, that he that commands the sea is at 
great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war as he will ; whereas those that 
be strongest by land are many times, neverthe- 
less, in great straits. Surely, at this day witli 
us of Europe, the vantage of strength at sea 
(which is one of the iirineipal dowries of this 
kingdom of Grreat Britain) is great ; both because 
most of the kingdoms of Europe are not merely 
inland, but girt with the sea most part of 
their compass, and because the wealth of both 
Indies seems, in great jiart, but an accessory 
to the command of the seas.” 

One of the ablest treatises on sea power 
ever written was composed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “ Discourse of the First Invention of 
Shixis and the Several Parts thereof.” He 
entered into an elaborate inquiry into the 
rmval history and resources of all coutemporaiy 
states, s;uch as the Venetian, the Genoese, the 
Spanish, French, and the new republic of the 
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United Provinces of the Netherlands, and he 
g*ave for the time wise counsel, full of caution 
and encouragement to his countrymen, proving' 
that tliey could easily, if they pleased, sux^ersede 
all other nations in command of the world’s 
commerce. ‘^The forces of j)riiiees by sea are 
marks of the greatness of an estate ; whoso- 
ever commands the sea, commands the trade ; 
whosoever commands the trade of the world, 
commands the riches of the world, and con- 
sequently the world itself.” 

The manner in which the British Isles were 
protected by our fleets, which were cruising 
about hundreds of miles from our shores, cannot 
be better described than in the words of one 
of the best teachers of naval strategy who ever 
lived — Cax^tain Mahan, of the United States 
navy : — 

“That x>©idod of waiting from May, 1803, to 
August, 1805, when the tangled net of naval 
and military movements began to unravel, was 
a striking and Avonderful pause in the Avorld’s 
history. On the heights above Boulogne, and 
along the narrow strij) of beach from Etaples 
to Vimereux, Avere encamped 130,000 of the most 
brilliant soldiery of all time, the soldiers Avho 
had fought in Germany, Italy, and Egypt : 
soldiers who were yet to Avin from Austria 
Ulm and Austerlitz, and from Prussia Auerstadt 
and Jena, to hold their own, though barely, at 
Eylau, against tlie army of Russia, and to 
OA^erthrovv it also a feAA’’ montlis latex* on the 
bloody field of Friedland. Growing daily more 
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vigorous ill the bimdiig sea air and 
life laid out for them, they could on fine da^^s, 
as they practised the various manoeuvres whieli 
were to perfect the vast host in emharkiiig and 
disembarking with order and rapidity, see the 
white cliffs fringing the only country that to 
the last defied their arms. Far away, Corn- 
wallis off Brest, Collingwood off Rochefort, 
Pellew off‘ Fei*rol, were battling the wild gales 
of the Bay of Biscay in that tremendous and 
sustained vigilance whieli reached its utmost 
tension in the years preceding Trafalgar, con- 
cerning which Collingwood wrote that admirals 
need to be made of iron, but which was forced 
upon them by the unquestionable and imminent 
danger of the country. Farther distant still, 
severed apparently from all connection with 
the busy scene at Boulogne, Nelson before 
Toulon was wearing away the last two years, 
of his glorious but suffering life, fighting the 
fierce north-wnsters of the Gulf of Lyons, and 
questioning, questioning continually with feverish 
anxiety, whether Napoleon’s object was Egypt 
again or Great Britain really. They were dull, 
weary, eventless months, those months of wat(di- 
ing and waiting of the big ships before the 
Fi^encli arsenals. Purposeless they surely seemed 
to many, but they saved England. The w^orld 
has never seen a more impressive demonstration 
of the influence of sea power upon its histoiy. 
Those far-distant storm-beaten ships, upon which 
the Grand Army never looked, stood between 
it and the dominion of the world. Hohling the 
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interior positions, as they did, before— and there- 
fore between— the chief dockyards and detach- 
ineiits of the French navy, the latter could unite 
only by a concurrence of successful evasions, of 
which the failure of any one nullified the result. 
Linked together as the various British fleets 
were by chains of smaller vessels, chance alone 
could secure Bonaparte’s great combination, 
which depended upon the covert conceiitration 
of several detachments upon a point practically 
within the enemy’s lines. Thus, while bodily 
present before Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, 
strategically the British squadrons lay in the 
Straits of Dover, barring the way against the 
army of invasion.” 

These stirring sentences ought to be known 
to every man in our Empire. The officer who 
does not understand the part played by our 
Navy against France cannot under st^ind tlie 
military career ot‘ Napoleon. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE GEOW^^TH OF THE AEMY. 

AxyiHOUGH a few regiments existed in the time 
of the Stuarts as “guards and garrisons,” and 
there was a great accession of strength in the 
time of James II., the standing Army really dates 
from after the accession of William HI. Yet 
it was not until 1792 that barracks were built 
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in England, althbiigh in Ireland tliciy liad been 
establislied earlier. 

Until 1783 a regiment was recruited, paid, 
and clotlied by the colonel, who received a 
hnnp sum from the Crown. The allowance for 
clothing went to the ‘bstoek purse,” and after 
the settlement of the years accGuiits the 
balance was divided aniong the captains of 
conixnnies. 

The strength of the Army has fluctuated 
greatly. 

In 1711 (Maidborough’s eamx^aigns) the total 
strength of the Army amounted to 201,000, but 
these numbers were largely composed of foreign 
troox)s. ilf ter the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the 
Army was greatly reduced. 

In 1747 the strength was 71,000. Tlie Austrian 
War of Succession, in which were fought the 
battles of Dettingen and Fonteno;^’, ended in 1748, 
and the Army was i^educed to 18,000. 

In 1751 regiments Avere numbered and took 
county titles; uj) to this x)eriod they had hexm 
known by the names of their colonels. 

During the Seven Years War-~17504]3 -the 
strength of the Army was i*aised to 104,000. 

In 1758 ten new regiments Avere raised, and 
numbered from 61 to 70. 

In 1759 the battle of Quebec was fought ; and 
in 1783, at the close of the Ameri(*an War of 
Index)endence, the strength of the Ai-my was 
« 2 >educed to. 17, 000. In 1792 the numbers were 
increase^d to 57,000; and in 1793 wav was declared 
by the French Republic, 
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In 1803, the year of Napoleon’s camp at 
Boulogne, the Army (including the emhodied 
Militia) was 150,000 strong. 

By 1807 the numbers had been still further 
increased, and were now — ^Army 179,000, and 
Militia 78,000. In 1808 the Peninsular War began; 
and in 1809, the year of the battles of Corunna 
and Talavera, the total population of England 
and Wales being at that time 10,000,000 (by the 
Census of 1901 it is 32,526,075), the total strength 
of the British forces, including seamen and 
marines, was 821,650, comi3osed as follows: — 


Regulars and general Militia . . . 

285,398 

Local Militia ... . . 

198,534 

Artillery and Engineers 

14,261 

Volunteers ... ... ... ... 

189,406 

Marines 

Hon. East India Company’s 

31,400 

European troops 

4,051 

723,050 

Seamen ... ... ... 

98,600 

Total 

821,650 

By the Acts then in force the numbers avail- 
able for home defence were 

Navy and Marines 

150,000 

Regulars and genei’al Militia... 

350,000 

Volunteers ... 

180,000 

Local Militia ... ... ... 

300,000 

Trained men 

400,000 

Total 

1,380,000 
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In addition to these forces, the men avail- 
able as a reserve under the Defence Act 
amounted to 2,000,000. Therefore when our 
population was less than one-third of what it is 
now Ave liad available for military service more 
than three and a quarter millions of men. The 
armies of other nations were at that period 
nothing like the size that they noAV are. 

Sir R. Giffen recently demonstrated that 
financing a large army Avoiild now be a very 
simple matter for our (Tovernment, having 
regard to our present resources in AA^ealth and 
population and national debt as compared Avith 
1815. 

In 1814 the regular Army Avas 236,500 strong, 
but Ave Avere employing 32,216 foreign troops. 

In 1816, after the battle of Waterloo, great 
reductions Avere carried out in the Army and 
also in the auxiliary forces. 

In the year 1821 the regular Army Avas 101,031 
strong, and was distributed as folloAvs : — 

At home or on passage home... 50,192 

In Colonies 31,572 

India (exclusive of Comx^any’s 
troops) 19,267 


Total ... 101,031 

During the years 1839-42, being the time of 
the first Afghan War, 4,000 more men Avere 
radded to the strength of the Army, and during 
the Scinde War in 1843 7,000 more men. During 
the years 1845-9, the period of the first and 
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second Sikh Wars, 14,000 more men were kidded, 
but no change was made in the number of 
regiments. By 1851 the Army was 15,000' less 
than in 1848. 

By 1854, before the Crimean War began, our 


military strength was as follows: — 

At home or on passage home ... 71,081 

In Colonies ... 39,754 

India (exclusive of East India 

Company’s troops) ... ... 29,208 

Total ... 140,043 

By 1856 the number had risen to 275,000, 


including 20,000 foreign troops. This ^vas the 
last occasion upon which we employed foreign 
troops. 

During the Indian Mutiny in 1858 second 
battalions were added to the first twenty>five 
regiments, and the 100th (Royal Canadian) 
Regiment was raised. 

As our regular Ai"my has long been volun- 
tarily enlisted, the full establishment is rarely, 
if ever, attained. In 1802 the numbers w'anting 
to complete the establishment were 42,000 ; in 
1808, 22,000; and in 1813, 25,000. The following 
tal>les give the establishment of the various 
coini^onent parts of our military forces, and 
also their actual numbers by recent returns. 
It is a matter of the utmost regret to all 
competent authorities that many of the officers 
and men of our Army at present cannot pretend , 
to represent the best brain power and physical 
development of the manhood of our people. 
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Number of Officers and Men on the Reoi- 
JMENTAU Establishments of the Army, 
Army Reserve, and Auxhtary Forc^es. 



Xitmwl 
Eatahliahmoifti, 
all Haul's, 
1000-0]. 

Efrrfivcs, 
all Raul's, 
Numbers hjf 
JjHcst Ret a mis. 

Regular Forces (regimen- 



tal) Home and Colonial . . . 

203,852 

234,963 

Army Reserve, 1st Class . . 
Militia (including Perma- 
nent Staff and Militia 

90,000 

24,128 

Reserve) ... 

132,952 

105.122 

Ditto Channel Isles 

Ditto Malta and Ber- 

3,554 

3,630 

muda 

2,731 

1,991 

Yeomanry (including Staff) 
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10,114 
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265,061 

230,785 

Total Home and Colonial 



Establishments 

Regular Forces (regimen- 
tal) on Indian Establish- 

710,057 

6io,7;i;i 

ment 

73,484 

' ' ' ' 

66,581 

Total ... 

For war x^^^^P^ses, tempo- 
rarily 

783,541 

677,314 

217,551 

Grand total 

783,541 

894,865 


The regular forces are shown as being over 
their nominal establishment; this is caused by 
the number of Army and Militia reservists 
serving in the ranks. 

^ / The 1st Class Army Reserve is nearly ab- 
sorbed into the regular forces for VTir purposes. 
The Militia are below establishment; some 
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of tliem are serving as Militia reservists in the 
Regulars, but their places should have been filled 
up. The Yeomanry numbers do not include the 
Imperial Yeomanry, so called, who are now 
serving in South Africa. 

The total deficiency amounts to the large 
number of 106,227. When it is considered what 
a very small force 783,000 is for our present 
population, this state of affairs is not satis- 
factoiy. There would probably be no diffieulty 
in largely increasing the numbers of some of 
the Colonial corps — ie. West India, Chinese, 
West Africa, and British Central African regi- 
ments that are included in the above figures — 
and thus, with a small increase of British per- 
sonnel in officers and non-commissioned officers, 
a considerable addition of excellent fighting 
material could be made to the Standing Army; 
but the policy of leaving the protection of our 
Colonies to native troops may be hazardous. 

This next table shows the normal distribu- 
tion, in times of peace, of the different units 
of Regulars, including departmental corps, and 
gives the full establishments of tlie units. 
When it was decided some years ago that our 
Home Army was to consist of three Army 
Corps of Regulars, the difficulty was to keej) the 
seventy-five battalions of Infantry, that were 
required to make up the three Army Corps, on 
home service. Until the recent additions to 
the Guards and Line, it was impossible to do • , 
so : under normal conditions seven Guards and 
seventy-seven Line battalions should be at home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFANTBY. 

Lord Bacon describes Infantry as “ the nerve 
of an army,” and points out how our nledi^Bval 
military renown depended on our siiperiority 
in that arm. Its permanent utility is in no 
wise affected by the prominence attained by 
mounted men in South Africa. We must avoid 
extremes, and provide an army equal to any 
emergency. 

The increased range and accuracy of the 
modern rifle have greatly enhanced the value of 
Infantry in comparison with other arms. When 
compared with the other arms, Infantry is the 
easiest to recruit, train, equip, and supply. 
An Infantry soldier can move on ground which 
is quite impassable for Artillery and Cavalry. 
Moveover, an Infantry soldier can always com- 
bine movement with fighting. At a distance 
he uses his rifle, at close quarters his rifle or 
bayonet. Infantry stands the “wear and tear” 
of a campaign better than the other arms, 
and takes uj), in comparison with them, only a 
small amount of room, whether on the march 
or in camx). 

The units of Infantry are— 

The Company. 

The Battalion. 

The Regiment (not a tactical unit). 

The Brigade. 
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A company o£ Infantry consists of 3 officers, 
5 sergeants, 5 corporals, 2 drmnmers, and 101 
privates. 

INFANTEA". 


Line Battalions. 



Servlnff 

in 

Indkt, 

S'. Afrieav'^ 
War j 
E.siablii^li- j 
vient. i 

Ehnrhtre 

AhroatL 

lloi)U\ 

Lieut. “Colonel 

1 

1 1 

1 

■ 1 

Majors . . . • . . • . • • I 

Captains 1 

4 

5 

8 or 4 ; 
6 or 5 1 

4 

5 

») 

6 

Lieutenants ! 

1) 

9 

8 

8 

2nd Lieutenants ' 

8 

8 

8 

1 

4 

Adjutants 

1 

1 

1 

Quartermaster 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total Officers i 

29 

29 

28 1 24 

Sergeant-Major 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bandmaster .. .. .. .. i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Quartermaster Sergeant . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeant Instructor of Musketry 


1 


1 

Orderly Room Sergeant . . 

1 

1 

1 

Orderly Room Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sei’geant Di;ummer 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Sergeant Pioneer 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeant Master Tailor . . 

i 

1 



Sergeant Cook 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Transport Sergeant 

1 

1 



Signalling Sergeant 

Band Sergeant 

Colour Sergeants 

Sergeants 

Machine-Gun Sergeant 

8 

:i2 

1 

1 

8 

84 ! 
1 

8 

■■ 82 

8 

24 

Total Sergeants 

1 45 

j-, ■ ■ 58 „ 

46 

89 

Buglers, Drummers, etc. . . 

IZZ 

j 1 () 

16 

16 

Corporals . . . . . . • * 

40 

46 

40 

40 

Privates 

900 

965 

880 

700 

Total Rank and File 

940 

1,011 

920 

800 

* Total all Ranks 

1,032 

1,111 

1,012 

881 

* Horses 


8 



Mules 

1 

127 
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Detail of an Infantry Brigade. 

PERSONNEL. 



Officers. 

Other Ranks. 

Total. 

Sta;ff ... . ... 

8 ... 

24 ... 

.27 

Four battalions 

... 116 ... 

3,924 ... 

4,040 

Supply column 

5 ... 

116 ... 

121 

Bearer company ... 8 ... 

94 ... 

97 

Field hospital 

.5 ... 

56 ... 

61 

Total 

... 132 

4,214 

4,340 

Left at base 

4 ... 

426 ... 

430 


HORSE.S. 



Private or x)rovided under 

allowance 


I'egulations 



40 

Riding ... 



27 

Draught 

.... 

... 

298 

Pack ... ... 



8 


Total 


373 


VEHICLE.S. 



One-horse 

... 


8 

Two-horse 

... 

... / • . 

31 

Four-horse 



50 


Total 


89 

Tlie greater portion of all modern armies is 


composed of infantry. The great hordes of 
cavalry of the times -of Timurlane liave passed 
and gone. Modern civilisation has lessened the 
numbers of men wlio constantly u.se horses- 
as a means of getting from place to place ; * 
therefore, except perhaps in Central A-t-iia, it 
would be difficult to extempoi-ise large bodies 
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of trained horsemen. Timurlane irn his ex- 
peditions over the Hindu Kush in 1398 had a 
cavalry force 80,000 strong, composed of the best 
horsemen in Asia. During the later stages of 
the South African campaign the numbers of 
mounted troops were greatly increased, being 
chiefly employed as mounted infantry. The 
number of Mounted Infantry serving was be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 in June, 1901. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

CAVALEY. 

In olden days our Cavalry was composed of — 

(1) Knights, or men at arms. 

(2) Hobilers, or light horsemen. 

(3) Dragoons, or mounted infantry. 

The knights were completely covered with 
armour, both man and horse ; they were there- 
fore unwieldy, could simply charge, were un- 
able to manceuvre, when unhorsed were helx3less, 
and w^ere sometimes suffocated by their armour. 
There were few easualties, as their victors pre- 
ferred to keep them for ransom. They w^ere 
armed with a lance, two swords, and a dagger. 
^To save their war horses knights often rode 
hacks, and were sometimes surprised and 
taken prisoners before they could mount. In 
1553-56 (time of Queen Mary) the knights 
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were called “ cuirassiers,” and, although still 
covered with armour, in addition to their 
lances and swords they carried long pistols. 

The hobilers wei*e mounted yeomen, and 
were chiefly used for reconnoitring, pursuits, 
and convoys. They wore much lighter armour 
and were mounted on lighter horses than the 
knights. When the knight’s name was changed 
to cuirassier, the hobilers were called ‘‘ light 
horse.” 

They are thus described by Minshen in 1607 : 

“ Hoblers, Hobellarii, are certain men that by 
their tenure maintain a little light nag for 
the certifying of any invasion made by enemies 
or such like peril by the sea side. You shall 
read of them in 18 Ed. III., stat. 2, cap. 7, and 
Cometh from the lYench word Hober, an old 
word to be stirring up and down. Many of the 
best of these scouts and their nags, or ^ hobbies,’ 
came from Scotland and Ireland.” 

Dragoons, or mounted infantry, were mounted 
on heavy horses and carried firearms. 

Our present Cavalry regiments date from 1661, 
the Life Guards being formed from gentlemen 
■who were the King’s bodyguard during the Civil 
War, and the Blues were raised during the 
same year by the Earl of Oxford. 

The 1st Royal Dragoons and Scots Greys 
were the first regiments of Cavalry of the Line, 
and were raised in 1680-81. In 1685 James II. 
raised the 1st to 6tli Dragoon Guards. It is worth* • 
noting that at this early date the CarJbineers 
luid rifled carbines. The large x>roportion of 
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mounted troops used in earlier days is sliown 
by the fact that at the battle of the Boyne in 
1690 there were present in the English ariny— 
Horse ... ... ... ••• ••• 2,991 

Dragoons ... ... ... ... 1,270 

Total ... .. ... 4,261 

and only 15,021 foot. 

Another large increase to the Cavalry was 
made in 1715. Although some Light Dragoons 
were raised by the Duke of Cumberlaiid in 1746, 
the first complete regiment of Light Dragoons 
was raised in 1759, and remains to this day as 
the 15th Hussars. Six new regiments of Light 
Dragoons were also raised, but, with the excep- 
tion of two regiments, were soon disbanded. 
In 1799 we had— 

7 regiments of Dragoon Guards. 

29 „ Dragoons. 

1 „ Mounted Riflemen. 

31 „ Fencible Cavalry. 

6 corps of provisional Cavalry. 

In 1806 some regiments of Light Dragoons 
were changed to Hussars, and others in 1815 
to Lancers. 

Tlie units of Cavalry at present are— 

The squadron, 

The regiment. 

The brigade. 

^ A Cavalry division is formed only wlien 
^specially ordered. 

Therp are thirty-one regiments, each con- 
taining three service squadrons and one reserve. 
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The thirty-one regiments consist of — 

3 regiments Household Cavalry. 

10 regiments of Dragoons. 

6 „ Lancers. 

12 ,5 Hussars. ' 

Hussars are classified as light cavalry, the 
others as heavy. Recruits join what regiments 
of Household Cavalry they please, hut are 
enlisted for the corps of Dragoons, Lancers, 
or Hussars, and when a regiment abroad 
requires a draft it has to be furnished by one 
or more regiments belonging to the same corps.” 
During peace the reserve squadron contains the 
“ casuals ” and latest joined recruits ; in war time 
its numbers are largely increased by the men 
left behind on account of being under age, short- 
ness of service, or for similar reasons. A 
change has lately been made in the quarter- 
ing of cavalry regiments at home; instead of 
being in stations, where there was often only 
part of a regiment, twelve logiments are now 
formed into four brigades — at Aldeivshot, 
Canterbury, Curragh, and Colchester the ob- 
ject being to train all ranks in the special 
cavalry duties of scouting and reconnaisance. 
As the ground at Colchester and Canterbury is 
not sufficiently open for cavalry manoeuvres on 
a large scale, these brigades are exercised an- 
nually under their brigadiers on Salisbury Plain 
or other suitable ground. The barracks at Can- 
terbury and Colchester are not yet completed.-- 
The peace establishments of Cavalry regiments 
by Army Order 1st August, 1900, are as follow : 
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EEGIMENTAL ESTABLISHMEXTS. 
REGULAR FORCES. 


Household Cavaley. 

{1st Life Giuu'cls, 2ncl Life Guards, and Royal Horse 
Guards, same establisliiiieiit.) 


HANKS. 

■ 

S 50 ! 

Ill 

RANKS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

1 i 

Trumpeters 

Majors ... 

3 i 

Kettle Drummer , 

Captains 

6 : 


Lieutenants 

8 i 

Total Triim]’>eter.s. 

2nd Lieutenants 

3 

etc. 

Adjutant 

1 

, 

Quartermaster 

1 

Corporals 

Riding Master 

1 

Corporal Shoeing Smiths 

Surgeon-Major or Siir- 

i 

Shoeing Smiths 

geon-Lieut.-Colonel ... 

1 : 

Saddlers 

Veterinary Officer 

1 I 

Saddletree Maker ... 1 

Privates 

Total Officers 

26 

Total Rank and ^ 

Warrant Officers— 

i 

File 

Regimental Corporal- 

i 


Major... .. 

1 : 

Total all Ranks ... 

Bandmaster 

1 1 

Riding Horses 

Quartermaster Corporal- 

j 

Major 

Farrier Quartermaster- 

1 


Corporal 

Corporal Instructor in i 

1 


Fencing 

>Squadroii Corporal- 

Majors 

Squadron Quarter- 

1 


4 


master- Corporals 

4 


Orderly Room Corporal 

1 


Paymaster Corporal ... 

1 


Corporal Trumpeter ... 

1 


,, Saddler ... 

1 


^ ,, Cook 

1 


Corporals of Horse 

28 


Aiorporal Farriers 

8 

1 

Total Sergeants ... 

63 ' 

j 



i 

1 


8 

lt> 

4 

4 

2 

1 

316 


343 

432 

Its 
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Cavalry of the Line. 


BAXKiS. 

* Jteffhnent on TVttr 
JSstaMWiment. 

Uegivient 
Serving 
at Home, 

Regiment 
Serving 
in India. 

Eeginient in 
Eempt. 

Regmt'l 
Staff d; 3 
Service 
Sq'dr'ns. 

Reserve 

Sqmdr'n. 

.? Service 
Sq'drons. 

Depot at 
liome. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Majors 

4 


0 

4 

4 


Captains 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

Lieutenants 

11 

9. 

10 

9 

7 

2 

2nd Lieutenants . . 

3 

i 

8 

7 

3 


Adjutants 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Hiding Master 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Quartermaster 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Total Oflicers 

24 

8 

32 

29 

21 

3 

Regimental Sergeant- 






t. 

Major 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Bandmaster 



1 

1 

1 


Quartermaster-Sergeant 

1 


1 

1 

1 


I'arrier Quartermaster- 







Sergeant 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Squadron Sergeant-Major 







Rougn Rider . . 


I 

1 

1 

1 


Sergeant Instructor in 







Fencing & Gymnastics 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Orderly Room Sergeant.. 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Squadron Sergt. -Majors 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

„ Quartermaster- 







Sergeants 

3 

1 

■ -5 

4 

4 

1 

Sergeant Trumpeter 

1 


1 1 

1 

1 


Saddler Sergeant . . 

1 


i ■ 1 

1 

1 


Sergeant Cook .. .. ! 


1 

1 1 


1 


Sergeant Master Tailor., i 

1 


■ 1 


1 


Farrier Sergeants. . .. i 

3 

1 

5 

4 ■' 

4' 


Sergeants i 

26 

12 

37 

32 

20 

3 

Transport Sergeant 

1 






Orderly Room Clerk . . ! 

1 


1 

1 

■,1 'j 


Total Sergeants . . 

43 

18 ^ 

! 62 ' 

53 

41 

5 

Trumpeters 

6 

4 

10 

9 

7 

■' 1 

Corporals 

26 

13 

38 

32 

20 

,'4 , 

Shoeing Smith Corporals 

3 


4 

4 

3 


Shoeing Smiths . . 

9 

4 

14 

12 

7 

1 

Saddlers and Assistant 







Saddler.s 

3 

■,■2 

5 

4 

3 


Saddletree Maker . . 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Privates 

466 

262 

720 

480 

383 

100 

Total Rank and File 

508 

281 

782 

533 


105 

Total all Ranks 

582 

312 

888 

626 

488 

114'^^ 

Horses (including trans- 

445&13e 






port animals) .. 

mules 

201 

001 

525 

m 

50 


* Left at base (additional)-—! oflicer, 3 sergeants, 50 rank and file. 
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The regiment is brought to its war establish- 
ment by calling up its reserves; but there is 
no Yeomanry reserve for Cavalry correspond- 
ing to the Militia reserve for Infantry. 

The war establishment of a squadron is — 

1 Major. 

1 Cai)tain. 

4 Subalterns. 

1 Sergeant-major. 

1 Quartermaster-sergeant. 

8 Sergeants. 

2 Trumpeters. 

8 Corporals. 

108 Privates. 

1 Farrier Sergeant. 

1 Corporal Shoeing Smith. 

3 Private Shoeing Sjuiths. 

1 Saddler. 

4 Drivers. 

12 Batmen, 2 Cooks, 2 Wagonrnen. 

18 Officers Horses. 

134 Troop Horses. 

8 Draught Horses. 

1 Pack Horse. 

2 General Service Wagons. 

The reserve squadron, when a regiment goes 
upon service, is left at some station at lionie as 
ordered. During the present cam]>aign tlio 
reserve squadrons have been grouped together 
in^ pairs and formed into provisional regiments 
of Dragoons, Hussars, and LaiuaM’s. 

The transport of the regiment wlu^n on war 
establishment consists of — 
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Fibst 'Line. 

1 Machine gun. 

. 2' S. A. wagons. 

Pack animals carrying pioneer equipment. 

1 Cart for medical stores. 

Second Line. 

2 Carts for luggage and supplies (lieati- 

quarters) 

2 G.S.t wagons for stores (headquarters). 

S „ baggage (cc., 1 per squadron). 

3 „ supplies „ „ 

The S.A.A. wagons carry 21 rounds per car- 
bine, 12 rounds per pistol, and 17,600 for machine 
gun. Also 40 shovels, 20 inckaxes, 16 axes, 12 
bill-hooks, and 100 lb. guncotton. 

Each pack animal carries 6 pickaxes, 6 spades, 
3 axes, 3 saws, and 14 Jib. guncotton. 

N.B. — 25 lb. of guncotton forms part of the personal equip- 
ment of the pioneers. 

The regimental supply and baggage wagons 
carry 1 field ration and 2 grocery rations per 
man, and 1 corn ration per horse. 

The brigade consists of— 

3 Regiments cavalry. 

1 Battery R.H.A. and its ammunition 

column. 

2 Companies mounted infantry. 

1 Bearer company. 

1 Supply column. 

1 Field hospital. 

Sometimes a mounted detachment R.E. is- 
attached to a Cavalry brigade. 

Sinai i arm ammunition. f General service. 
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Total personnel of the brigade in the field is— 
2,214 combatants. 

283 non-combatants. 


Total 2,497 

Horses. 

Riding 1,883 

Draught... 4S56 

Pack ... 9 

Total 2,448 

Vehicles. 

Two-horse ... 32 
Four-horse ... 82 


Six-horse ... 32 (including 6 R.H. A. guns) 
Total ... 136 

If cavalry is formed into a division by group- 
ing two or more brigades under one commander, 
the brigades would be constituted as above. The 
entire staff would, in addition to the ordinary 
divisional staff, include the staff for a battalion 
of mounted infantry and a brigade division 
Royal Horse Artillexy. There ^vould be a 
mounted detachment of Royal Engineers for 
the division. 

Cavalry are armed suitably for the per- 
formance of their scouting duties and for the 
cavalry fight. For the former, wdiere only a 
few men at a time are engaged, the carbine is 
used for self-defence or for defending small posts 
(Hie rifle is now superseding the carbine) ; for the 
cavalry fight, the sword or lance. The character- 
istics of cavalry when comiiared with infantry 
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and artillery are : they are an expensive arm 
to equip and maintain, and, to be efficient in 
scouting, require long training and suitable extent 
of ground to train on. For a cavalry fight the 
ground must be fairly oj^en; in broken ground 
cavalry run great danger of being caught in a 
trap. Their rapidity of movement gives them 
the opportunity to catch a hostile force in move- 
ment, when infantry would have no eliance of 
doing so, or of seizing a position and holding it 
till infantry come up. 

The distribution of the cavalry forming part 
of a field army is based on the principle that 
only sufficient cavalry, and no more, should be 
allotted to infantry units for the purpose of 
reconnoitring, and that the bulk of the cavalry 
should be kept together under a cavalry com- 
mander, to act independent^ under the orders 
of the officer in command of the whole force. 
Therefore an infantry brigade taking the field 
alone would have no cavalry with it; an infantry 
division, one squadron only; and an army corps, 
two complete regiments. In the future more 
attention will be paid to the fire action of cavalry 
and to scouting rather than to shock tactics. 
But cavalry tactics of all kinds have been 
rendered much more difficult and dangerous 
by the long range of firearms and by smoke- 
less powder. 

The necessity for lance and sword is now 
seriously questioned. More mobility, less weigl\h 
and more care of horses will be the leading 
features of our cavalry in the future. 
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OHAPTEK Y. 

ARTILLERY. 

The want of artillery was felt by our ancestors, 
1)ut all they could invent was the use of catapults 
for throwing arrows; these were improved to 
various implements, worked on the lever principle 
with springs, to throw heavy stones. To breach 
walls, battering rams worked by hand were used. 
High towers raised on wheels were employed to 
cover the approach of troops to a besieged town, 
and from the top of the tower a drop bridge was 
let down on to the walls, over wdiich the besiegers 
entered the work. ‘‘Greek fire,” a combustible 
material that was difficult to extinguish, the 
composition of which was a secret, was invented 
and known long before the introduction of gun- 
powder into Europe. Gunpowder is supposed to 
have been the accidental discovery, as far as 
Europe is concerned, of a German monk in 1320. 
Gunpowder and artillery were known in China 
in A.D. 85 ; and from ancient history it is suppOvsed 
to have been used by certain tribes in India at 
the time of Alexander the Great (330 b.o.), whose 
troops called it “ thunder and lightning ” and 
“magic.” It was first made in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The date at which guns (artillery) 
were first used in England is uncertain. Some 
historians say they were used by Edward III. in 
Scotland in 1327, and at Cressy, 1346 ; others say 
that they were used for the first time in Europe 
by the Venetians against Genoa in 1378. The 
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eai:liest guns were more like mortars, and inaiiy 
were loaded at the breecli, and fired large stones 
up to 1,200 lb. in weight. Guns {Le. mortars) 
were first made in England in the reign oi: 
Henry VHI. ; they were 11 inches to 19 inches in 
calibre, and threw hmi shells. 

Howitzers and hand grenades were invented 
by the Germans in 1593-4. 

Petards were bell-sha]3ed shells, and were used 
to blow open gates of fortresses. 

In early days the Royal Engineers and Royal 
Artillery formed the same corps; but in 171f) 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery was formed 
sepai'ately. 

For the facts set forth in the following de- 
scription of the use of artillery by the great 
Duke of Marlborough we are indebted to that 
erudite authoiity, Major R. H, Murdoch, of 
Woolwich : — 

“First with regard to siege artillery. This 
consisted of ‘whole cannons’ or ‘cannons of 
battery,’ whole culverins, 12-pouiiders, mortars 
and hawbitzers (howitzers). These were all of 
English manufacture, as Marlborough would not 
employ foreign guns with British troops — 131*0- 
ferring the sounder material that he got fi*om 
England. The ‘ cannons of battery ’ to 

batter the walls of fortresses, and were what we 
would term ‘40-pounders’; the ‘culverins,’ or 
24-pounders, cut out the portion battered for a^ 
breach ; while the 12-pounders repressed sorties. 

“Marlborough’s siege campaigns may he di- 
vided into two classes — those which were artillery 
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sieges proper; and those wMcli subsequently 
became engineer' sieges, conducted alike by the 
artillery. Until Louis XIV. issued a decree— 
which was repeated by the Rei^ublic, and also by 
XaxDoleon — binding the governors of places to 
stand at least one assault, it was the custom as 
soon as a practicable breach had been made for 
the garrison to surrender. This accounts for 
how Marlborough in the 1702-3 campaigns was 
able to carryall before him, on the Meuse and 
Maes, from Venloo to Huy, completing four 
successful sieges in almost as many months. 
He had to cover the besiegers by his army until 
a breach 25 feet square had been eifected ; and 
the army being in position for assault the 
honour of the besieged was then satisfied, and 
the garrison surrendered with the honours of 
war. 

“Ricochet fire was then unknown as such, 
and the enemy’s ordnance w^s seldom dis- 
mounted. 

“After the decree of Louis we find, in general, 
regular or engineer sieges. Then parallels had to 
be formed, with the horrible mine and counter- 
mine warfare. I may here say that all Marl- 
borough’s ordnance, siege and field, was solely 
of brass (bronze) ; and that Monsieur de Saint 
Remi, a contemporary of Yauban and of Marl- 
borough, tells us that culverins at 300 yards 
took many days to make a breach — although 
‘' the English broke ground at 500 yards except 
when they had to resort to the inferior Dutch 
powder. 
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''We have a special illustration of the mag- 
nitude of a siege-train in the instance of that 
remarkable march of the convoy from Brussels 
to Lille, 1708. This train comprised ninety pieces 
of oi’dnance, also sixty mortars up to 15 inch, 
3,000 ammunition wagons, 15,000 horses, and 
extended fifteen miles in length ; yet arrived 
before Lille without the loss of a single wheel ! 
(The sixty mortars were for firing in volleys of 
thirty.) 

"Now, with regard to field artillery. When 
we do have the history of the artillery of Marl- 
borough brought to light it will revolutionise 
all received opinions of the actions of his era. 
In that wonderful march of artillery, possibly 
unprecedented, from the Meuse to the Danube, 
in the terrific heat of July, 1704, the field 
artillery train marched twenty-four miles per 
diem, although it consisted of demi-culverins 
or 18-pounders, 12-pounders, Sakers or heavy 
6-pounders, and Cohoims; and on the day of 
arrival fought in the memorable Auctory of 
Donawert. And Avhen we can rightly compre- 
hend the still more glorious battle of Blenheim, 
in August, we shall have to alter all our pre- 
iconceh'ed ideas of the organisation and fire 
'discipline of the field artillery of that period. 
It was owing to the masterly manner in which 
Colonel (aftemvards Brigadier) Holcroft Blood, 
who commanded the sixty pieces of English 
and Hessian artillery against the French rights ^ 
availed himself of the order of the commander-in- 
chief to post his guns at discretion on the ridges, 
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to the splendid intuition of Marlborough that 
upon the coi'ps artillery would depend the issue 
of the day, and to the excellent practice of our 
gunners, that, on the 100 guns of the French 
x'ight being at last silenced, after our brave and 
devoted infantry had been twice repulsed, Marl- 
borough himself led on his re-inspirited infantry 
and cavalry— with their battalion 3-pounders 
and 1^-pounder gallopers— to the third and suc- 
cessful assault which consummated his own 
glory and the morale of the three armies.'’ 

In 1745, in Flanders, our artillery consisted of — 
10 6-pounders. 

27 3-pounders. 

6 Gallopers. 

4 8 in. howitzers. 

During the Seven Years’ War— 1756-63— two 
guns (3 or 6-pounders) were attached, with gun- 
ners to work them, to each infantry battalion. 
At this period light 6-pounders were utilised as 
held guns with four or five horses, and the 
3-pounders w^ei'e mounted on a galloping cari'iage 
with thi-ee horses. 

In 1794 (in the War of the Fi'ench Revolution) 
a corp)s of artillery drivers was formed, and since 
this period we have always had horse and field 
ai’tillery, although the drivers were not enlisted 
as part of the i-egiment until 1822. 

After 1816 the artillery w’as greatly reduced ; 
and during the years 1819-46 there xvere only 
"'“seven troops R.H.A., and those troops at home 
had only two guns. The only field batteries we 
had were kept out of the way, in Canada, to 
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prevent tlxeir reduction. At Woolwich horses 
and guns for three field batteries were kept, 
and batteries were sent there from other sta- 
tions to go through a few months course. In 
1852-3 the Eoyal Artillery was oi’ganised in bat- 
talions of eight companies, the headquarters of 
every battalion being at Woolwich. At this 
time we had 104 guns horsed. In 1855 the Board 
of Ordnance was abolished, and the Eoyal 
Artillery came under the direct control of the 
Commander-in-Chief. In 1859 the brigade system 
was introduced ; companies were called batteries, 
and different standards fixed for gunners and 
drivers. In 1877 the brigade system was modi- 
fied, and the battery became an independent unit. 

The Royal Eegiment of Artillery consists at 
present ot— 

Royal Horse Artillery ... 28 batteries. 

Royal Field Artillery ... 151 „ 

Royal Garrison Artillery... 104 companies. 

Mountain batteries ... 10 „ 

And depots. 

The officers of the regiment used to be on 
one list, but i*ecently they have been sejjarated, 
the officers of the Horse and Field Artillery 
being on one list and interchangeable, the 
officers of the Garrison being on a sejxarate list 
]>y themselves, but include officers of the Moun- 
tain Batteries. 

The units of Artillery for the Horse and Field 
Artillery are the battery and -brigade divisioir.^^ 
for Garrison Artillery, the comioany and division ; 
for Mountain Artillery, the battery. 
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Royal Horse Ax^tillery. 


HOME. 


SOUTH 



INDIA. 

AFRICA 

Higher, 

Lur-er. 


(War). 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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5 

5 

5 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

() 

6 
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1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 
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'2 

2 
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5 .' 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

2 
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1 

2 

2' 
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1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

74 

, 65 .{ 

76 

75 
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58 

54 

71 
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139 

14() i 
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178 

1 

155 

162 

183 

125 

87 

153 

186 






RANKS. 


Majors 

Captains 

Lients. and 2nd Lieuts. 

Riding Master 

Quartermaster 

Total Officers 

Sergeant-Major (Warrant Offi 

cer) 

Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Battery Sergeant-Majors 
Battery Quartermaster-Sergts 
Orderly Room Sergeant 
Sergeant Trumpeter 

Sergeants 

Sergeant Farriers 

Total Sergeants 

Trumpeters 


Corporals 

Bombardiers 

Collar Makers 

Wheelers 

Shoeing Smiths 

Gunners 

Drivers 


Total Rank and File 

Total all Ranks 

a « 

Horses 
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Royal Field Artili.ery, 


RANKS. 


Majors 

Gap tains ... ... 

Lients. and 2nd Lieuts. 

Total Officers ... 


Battery Sergean t-M a jors . . . 
,, Quartermaster- 

Sergeants 

Sergeants... 

Sergeant Farriers 

Total Sergeants 


Trumpeters 


Corporals ... 

Bombardtos ... 

Collar Makers ... 

Wheelers ... 

Shoeing Smiths 

Grunners 

Drivers 

^'otal Rank and File 


Total all Ranks 
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3 

HOWIT. 

ZER. 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

o 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9'i 

9 

2. 

' 2 

2 

2 

' 2 

■ 1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

9 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■ 2 

: 2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4, 

3 

2 

70 

56 

1 77 

56 

86 

70 

76 

64 

54 

62 

54 

74 

64 

54 

150 

125 

159 

127 

183 

1 

152 

146 

166 

141 

175 

143 

199 

168 

162 

90 

66 

136 

60 

^161 

138 

110 

1 
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Horses 
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Royal Horse and Fij2ld Artillery. 

AMMUNITION UNI'I'.S. 


HANKS. 

ATHOmJi 

SOUTH AFiUCA (irAU). 


.2 . 

S "o 
sO 

^ t 
'1 

-1 { 

.|I2 

1 

N- 

-’S 


1 1 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


! 

I 



• 



1 

Majors 


i 1 

1 

1' 1 


1 

3 

Captains 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Lieutenants and 2nd 









Lieutenants 

. 


1 2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Total Officers 

f ■ 1 '4 

5 

5 

0 

3 

4 

17 

Sergt. -Maj ors (\Y arrant 







■ 


Officers) 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Battery Sergt.-Majors ... 


1 

1 

1 : 3 

1 

1 

*:* 

Batt ery Quartermaster- 


i 
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1 

1 

1 

4i> 

1 

1 

3 

Sergeants 


1 : 4 

0 

0 

15 

4 

G 

10 

Sergeant Farrier and 









Carriage Smiths 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3, 

Total Sergeants 


117 9 

0 

24 

7 

0 

28 

Trumpeters 


~ I 2 

2 

2 

4 

,2 

2 

G 

Corporals 


1 ^ 

G 

6 

15 

4 

0 

IS 

Bombardiers 


6 

0 

9 

15 

4 

0 

IS 

Collar Makers 


'■ 1 "'2 

3 

3 

*6 

2 

2 

G 

Wheelers 


; 2 


3 

G 

2 ' 

■ 2 

G 

Shoeing and Carriage 
Smiths 


■ n 

4 

i> 

9 

f > 

3 

15 

Gunners 

6 

■12 i 28 

32 

40 

00 

20 

44 

151 

Drivei's 


j 25 ; 98 

30 

89 

38 

33 


Total Bank and File. 


12 i 70 i 05 

ill 
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70 

IKi 

217 

* Total all Ranks ... 

K 

7 

14 84 

112 

128 

2(i8 

02 

112 

271 

Horses * 


i o;l! 01 

02 

226 

85 

01 

85 

Mules ”* 

1 

i 

: 1 180 

128 

300 

438 

i 08 i 

2()C5 
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MOUNTAIN BATTERIES. 


2?y1A7CS. 

Home. 

i. y 

1 

War. 

Sovth 

Africa. 

India. 

Majors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( Japtaiiis 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 

1 

Lieiits. and 2 ik 1 Lleuts. 

8 

o 

• i 

8 

3 

8 

Total Officers 

5 

■ 5 

0 

5 

5 

Battery Sergeant-Majors ... 

,, Quartermaster- 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Sergeants 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

4 ' 

(i 

, 7 

6 

6 

Sergeant Farrier 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total Sergeants 

■■■ 7. 

9 

10 

9 

:.9;;; 

Trnnipeter.s 

■■ 2 

■ . 2 ’ 

2 

; A 2 ■ 


Corpoi*al.s 

4 

6 

9 

■■ "d 

6 

Bon I hardier. s 

4 

6 

9 

8 

. 6 

0 

Collar Makers 

2 

■2 

2 

2 

1 

Wheelei's 

2 

3 

8 

2' ' 

Shoeing Smith.s 

2 

3 

'.■'3 


Gunners 

120 

82 

237 

147 

82 

Total Rank and File 

134 

101 

264 

166 

95 

Total all Hanks 

148 

117 

281 

182 

111 

Horses 

11 

11 

18 


0 

Mules 

45 

138 

177 

132 

138 
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Royal Gaerison Artillery. 

COMPANY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



COMPANIES. 

liiii 


1 

1 . 

RANKS. 

Home 

and 

South 

Africa. 

South 

Afrim 

{Spn'iid). 

% -2 fS 

^ S 


i 

■5 5-. 

■•VJ 

Majors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Captains 

Lieutenants and 2nd 


8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Lieutenants 

4 

S 

3 


4 

. 4 

Total Officers 

6 

12 

■5 

5 

7 

7 

Company Sergt. -Maj ors 
Company Quartermas- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ter-Sergeants 

1 

1 

. 1' 

1 

1 

1 

vSergeants 

9 

13 

7 , 

0 

11 

11 

Total Sergeants ... 

11 1 

15 

■ 9. 

8 

13 

13 

Trumpeters 

■2' 

4- , 

■ 2 

, 2 

3 

3 

Corporals 

8 

12 

■ i 

' 5 , 

5 

8 

S 

Bombardiers 

Wheelers 

12 

; 12 

j . 

■5' 

5 

8 

1 . 
l" 

8 

Gunners 

152 

2(58 

133 

! ■ "1 

112 182 

! 

140 

Total Rank and File 

172 

2^)2 

1 143 

122 

198 

165 

■ ■ ■ 

‘ Total all Ranks ... 

101 

323 

159 

137 

221 

188 
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COMPANY ESTABLISHMENTS— ( 0 O?i#J?med). 


RANKS. 

•s ® 
•:oJ. 

•S S 

S o 

■ 

Ca 

S . 

I’i 

ill 

g f 

1 

1 

1 

5!> 

SS 

h2 

cS 

1 

Halifax, N,S. 

2 

1 

i-q 

Wci-Hai-WeL 

India. 

Majors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Captains 

1 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenants and 2nd 
Lieutenants ... 

4 

4 

3 

^ 4 

4 

,.2 

3 

3 

3 

Total Officers ... 

6 

7 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

, 5,'v 


Company Sergeant- 
Majors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Company Quarter- 
master-Sergeants 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

7 

11 

7 

7 

11 

4 

6 

4 

7 

Total Sergeants ! 

9 

13 

9 

9 

13 

6 

8 

6 

9 

Trumpeters 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Corporals 

5 

8 

5 

5 

8 

4 

5 I 

5 

0 

Bombardiers . 

5 

8 

5 

5 

8 

4 

5 

5, 

6 

Wheeler 

Gunners ... ... 

129 

168 

129 

119 

193 

84 

90 

122 

1 

72 

Total Rank and 

File 

139';, 

184 

139 ; 

.■ . i 

129 

209 

92 

106 

132 

1 

83 

Total all Ranks ... 

• ■ a'--',' 

156, 

207 

155 

146 

232 

106 

121 

145 

o 

101 _ 
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Royal Artillery. 

EUROPEAN STAP'F OF LOCAh COMPANIES AT 
COALING STATIONS. 


RANKS. 

^ i I 

1 ' ^ 

I i ^ 

1 c i .’S 

4: 

O 

i i 
" 1 

Majors 

1 

1 1 i 



1 3 

Captains 

1 4 

2 I 2 ‘ '2 

1 

1 

1 : 14 

Lieutenants 

2 : 8 

4 4 4 

2 

■ 

2 

1 : 27 

Total Officers ... 

3 13 

6 7.6 

! 

3 , 

3 ; 44^ 

Company Sergeant- 



! ■ i 



Majors 

1 

i • ! 

> 1 i 

1 


Company Quarter- 


i . ; . , 


1 


mas ter-Sergean ts 

4 

2 ! 2 ^ 2 

1 1 

1 

1 13 

Sergeants 


2 : 2 ' 0 

i i 

1 

1 ' 22 

Total Sergeants 

4 ! 9 

1 

j 4 I 4 : 8 

i ■ ■ 1 

T' 

! 

3 

2 "37 


The brigade division R.H.A. consists of* 
two batteries ; R.P.A., three batteries. 

The R.H.A. is at present armed with a 
12-pounder breech-loading gun weighing 6 ewt., 
and with limber complete 30 cwt. It is prob- 
able that this gun may shortly be changed, as 
its range is not long enough. 

The R.F.A. is armed with a 15-pounder 
breech-loading gun, the gun winghing 7 cwt., 
and with limber complete 38 ewt. 

The 5-in. horntzer weighs 9 cwt., and with 
limber complete 48 cwt. 

"" Each battery of Horse and Field Artillery on 
service^ is always accompanied by six ammuni- 
tion wagons; the howitzer battery has nine. 
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The 12-porinder and 15-pouuder guns are drawn 
bj six horses, the howitzer by eight. 

The iiiountain batteries are armed with a 
2*5 in. muzzle-loading gun wveighing 4001b., now 
being replaced by a gun that will fire a 10-lb. 
shell 

The supply of ammunition to artillery in 
the field is a matter of difficulty on account 
of its weight and bulk. 

The R.H, A. 12-pounder carries with it in its 
limber and wagon 134 shrapnel and 8 case; 
in its ammunition column, 95 shrapnel and 4 
case; in the ammunition park, 59 shrapnel and 

3 case. Total in field, 288 shrapnel and 15 case. 
The R.H. A. guns with army corps carry prac- 
tically the same ammunition. 

The R.F.A. 15-pounder gun carries in its 
limber and w^agon 142 shrapnel and 8 case ; in 
divisional ammunition column, 74 shrapnel and 

4 case ; in ammunition park, 73 shrapnel and 4 
case. Total in field, 289 shrai3nel and 16 case. 

A change is being made in the present 
organisation of ammunition columns. 

The 5-in, howitzer carries wdth it in its 
limber and w’^agon 88 shells, and in its ammu- 
nition column 418 shells per battery. 

A few tools are carried by batteries on their 
limbers and in their ammunition wagons. 

In the field, artillery is distributed among 
the other arms in the proportion of one battery 
R.H. A. to each Cavalry brigade, and two bat- 
teries R.H. A. with the ‘-corps troops”, of an 
army corps. 
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Field Artillery is distributed in the proportion 
of three batteries, Le. one brigade division (will 
probably be increased to two brigade divisions), 
to an Infantry division, and six batteries with the 
‘'corps troops” of an army corps. 

No artillery is allotted to an Infantry brigade 
at present. 

The recent war in South Africa has shown the 
possibility of bringing into action heavier guns 
than ordinary field artillery in certain localities, 
by providing them with a travelling-carriage. 

The Artillery has its own reserves, but these 
are heavily drawn upon for active service, 
to provide the personnel for the ammunition 
columns, and other units which do not exist in 
peace, in addition to filling up gaps in the 
batteries. The Militia and Volunteers form a 
good second line of garrison artillei*y, but at 
present they are not of much use as field artil- 
lery owing to the want of |)roper equipment 
and training; they are rapidly becoming more 
useful, and some Volunteer batteries are quite 
fit to take the field. 

Artillery is an expensive arm to maintain; 
modern guns are being constantly improved, 
necessitating the rearming of the whole regi- 
ment. Gunners require long training, and 
skilled artificers are required to keep the arm 
in working order. Artillery fire is effective at 
ranges at which infantry fire would be useless ; 
rhut at close quarters its defensive power is 
greatly, diminished, and ceases altogether when 
in movement. The effective action of artillery 
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depends greatly upon ground, weather, and 
the nature of the projectile used. 

The supplying of ammunition to other arms 
in the field forms part of the duty of the artil- 
lery. The ammunition column that accompanies 
a cavalry brigade carries a supply of ammuni- 
tion for the cavalry, mounted infantry, and for 
their machine guns as well as for the battery. 

The divisional ammunition column that ac- 
companies an infantry division consists of 41 
carts and wagons, and carries ammunition for 
alf units in the division. 

The ammunition park that accompanies the 
army corps also carries ammunition for all 
units in the corps. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ROYAL ENGINEEBS. 

The corps of Royal Engineers can claim to 
have "^^come over with William the Conqueror,” 
and are therefore the oldest corps in the Ser- 
vice. There was only a very small permanent 
staff of Engineers kept up, and for each cam- 
paign large numbers of men required for 
engineering operations— such as road-making 
and carrying out the sieges of fortresses — were 
temporarily engaged. Thus Edward I., in his 
campaign in Wales in 1287, had 2,000 men 
mustered as road cutters and sappers. At the- 
siege of Calais in 1347, the corps under the 
chief engineer, John Graynard, consisted of 
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masons, carpenters, smiths, engineers, miners, 
tent makers, armourers, and gunners; men o 
all these trades, except perhaps the last three, 
would now also be found in the ranks ot the 
Royal Engineers. In Henry V.’s campaign in 
France in 1417, during which the fortresses ot 
Cherbourg and Rouen were taken, the Engineer 
corps consisted of 1,000 men. Until 1716 they 
formed one corps with the Royal Artillery, and, 
were not brought under the direct control of 
the Commander-in-Chief until 1855. 

The corps is noAV organised as follows 
60 Companies numbered 1 to 00. 

8 Companies lettered A, B, G, D, E, U, H, 
and M. 

1 Bridging Battalion of four troops. 

1 Telegraph Battalion of Headquarters 
and three divisions. 

1 Field Depot. 

1 Field Troop. 

4 Field Parks. 

6 Balloon Sections and Depot. 

1 Coast Battalion (ten sections). 

The companies are subdivided into— 

Fortress Companies. 

Submarine Mining Companies. 

Field Companies. 

Dejiot Companies. 

Survey Companies. 

Railway Companies. 

In the field all skilled labour is found or 
supervised by the Royal Engineers, the working 
parties being found by the Infantry. 


Royal Engineers. 
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Royal Engineebs. 


lums. 


. Troop j 
, Bridging i 
Battalion. 1 


Bis- 

\mtd. 


\ field companies 

{llonU'), i Ulome), 
UlgUr .£■'?- 1 IJiwerE^- 
fitlil Ldi iiieut. \kdil Ishvwu t. 


Field 

i Compam i 1 

'Higher EsA Lo/?'C/-i«- 

AJrirti. 


MUD 


Troop Sergeant- 
Major ••• V 

Company Sergeant- 
Majors • •• •;* j 

Company Quarter- 
master Sergeants 

Troop Quartermas- 
ter-Sergeants 
Sergeants 
Sergeant Farriers ... 

Total Sergeants 

Tiaiinpeters and Bu- 1 
glers... 

Corporals 
Shoeing and Car- 
riage Smith Cor- 
porals 

Second Corporals 
Shoeing and Car- 
riage Smiths 
Sappers 
Drivers 



' 

1 

I 

4 

0 

1 

J 0 1 

2 

L j 1 ’ 

1 

1 7 

1 

1 

i 

1 d 

1 

154 

27 

23 


- 


Mtd. 


6 "2 i 4 


Total Bank and 
File 

40 99 

23 

! 

30 |1G7 

20 [146 1 

Total all Banks 


25 

"^07' ■ 


Horses, Riding 

8 

2 

6 

5 

Horses, Draught ... 

34 

14 

3Q 

18 

Horses, Pack 



^5 

j i" 

Total Horses ... 

42 

1 16 

1 


1 26 


14 


21 
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Engineer units are distiubuted^^^^^ ^ 
cavalry brigades (when specially ordei'ed), cav- 
alry divisions, infantry divisions, and the bead- 
quarters of an army corps. 

A mounted detachment forms part of a 
cavalry division, and if specially ordei^ed is at- 
tached to an independent cavalry brigade. It is 
equipped with a light description of transport, 
so as to be able to keep up with cavalry — six pack 
animals, six forage carts, and six S.A.A. wagons 
carrying guncotton and tools. 

A field company, with heavier wagons, forms 
part of an infantry division. Its transport con- 
sists of five pack animals, four double tool carts, 
three forage carts, one forge wagon with tech- 
nical equipment, and two pontoon wagons — 
carrying guncotton, tools, technical equipment, 
stores, together with a small quantity of bridg- 
ing material sufficient for 15 yards of heavy 
bridging or 25 yards of light. 

A large proportion of Engineers belong to the 
“ corps troops ” of the army corps. The units are— ■ 

1 Field Company. 

1 Pontoon Troop. 

1 Field Park. 

1 Telegraph Division. 

1 Balloon Section. 

1 Railway Company. 

A x)ontoon troop comprises sixteen pontoon 
wagons and four wagons carrying trestles,- 
sufficient material to construct 105 yards of 
heavy bridging or 186 yards of light. (The 
Thames is 84 yards wide at Teddington, and at 
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London Bridge at low tide 220 yards. The Severn 
above Gloucester is 50 yards.) 

A field ])ark, besides carrying a reserve of tools, 
guncotton, and other ordinary equipineiit, carries 
the necessary stores for printing, map repro- 
ducing, and idiotography. 

A telegraph division is subdivided into head- 
quarters and four sections. Its transport con- 
sists of four cable carts, twelve wagons for 
air line, nhie forage carts, and five G.S. wagons, 
eariying 32 miles of cable and 60 miles of 
air line. On service, each division is supplied 
with 128 miles of cable and 390 miles of air line. 

The men of the R.E. are better paid than the 
ordinary soldier, and the officers all come from 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. No 
Militia officers have yet been appointed. The 
dismounted men of the R.E. are arined with 
rifles, and a certain amount of ammunition is 
carried by the men and in the ammunition 
columns as a reserve. The duties of the corps are 
essentially technical, but these duties must often 
of necessity be carried out in very exposed or isola- 
ted xjositions, where the men may be called upon 
to defend themselves against superior numbers. 
The Engineers enlist many men for short service, 
and therefore have a substantial reserve of men 
trained in their ranks ; and they have also a good 
reserve in the Post Office and Railway Reser ves, as 
well as in the Militia and Volunteer Engineers. 

The art of field fortification is now a necessaiy 
part of the instruction of all military men, and 
the value of permanent fortification is modified 
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by the great part played by improvised works 
in iiiodern war, like those of Sebastopol, Eicdi- 
moiid, and Plevna. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MOUNTED INF ANTBY. 

Mounted infantry dates back to the introdiictioii 
of firearms— the dragoon of those early days 
being nothing but a mounted infantry soldier. 
Gustavus Adolphus, in the Thirty Years’ War, 
was known as the “ Di’agoon King.” 

Curso, in liis “Military Instructions for Cav- 
alry,” published in 1632, descrilies dragoons in an 
interesting fashion : — 

“ The last sort of which our horse-trooiies arc 
compounded are called Dragons, whicli are a kind 
of footmen on horsebacke, and doe now, indeed, 
succeed the light horsemen, and are of singular 
use in all the actions of warre. Their armes, 
defensive, ai*e an open head-jiiece, witli cheeks, 
and a good buffeeoat with deex) skirts; and for 
offensive armes, they have a faire dragon, fitted 
with an iron-worke, to be carried in a belt of 
leather, which is buckled over the right shoulder, 
and under the left arme, having a turnell of iron 
wdth a 1 ‘ing, through which the piece runs up 
and downe; and these dragons are short pieces 
of sixteen inches the barrell, and full muscpie^t 
boi’e, with fii*elocks or snaphaunces ; also a belt^* 
with a flaske pryming-box, key, and hullet-bag, 
and a good sword. 
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“ These Dragons in their marches are allowed 
to he eleven in a rank or file, l^eeanse, wlien they 
serve, it is many times on foote, for the main- 
tenance or surprising of strait wayes, bridges, or 
foords, so that when ten men alight to serve, tlio 
eleventh man lioldeth their horses, so that to 
every troope of an hundred, there is an hundred 
and ten men allowed.” 

However, they fell into disuse in the eigliteenth 
century, and we hear nothing of them in 
jS[apoleon’s campaigns. In modern times they 
^vere used by the Americans in their war of 
Nortli V, South (1861-65). Since that time their 
use has been advocated by many of our best 
military writers, but until quite recently mounted 
infantry has not formed part of our Aimy organi- 
sation. At the present time there is no per- 
manent force of mounted infantry, but througliout 
Line regiments, companies and sections arc to be 
found that have been trained in mounted infantry 
duties. A permanent staff and a supply of cobs 
are kept at Aldershot, Salisbury Plain, and other 
convenient stations; and sections drawn from 
different Line regiments are sent to these stations 
to be trained by the permanent staff. In this way 
it is possible to train a large number of men 
during the course of a year on the same ciobs. 
The unit of mounted infantry is the company, 
which is made complete with artificers. Two 
(ompanies are attached to a. cavalry ))rigado. 

Though mounted Infantry is not at present 
attached to any other ta^ctical unit, tliere is no 
doubt that in the future it will be. 
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MotJNTKD Infantry. 


JUNKS. 


soum 

AFRICA, 


Company 

ivith 

Cavalry 

Brigade. 

Machine 

Gun 

Section. 

Company 

ivith 

Infantry 

Battalion. 

Staff of a 
L'aitalimh 
of Moimfed 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 




1 

Major 

\ 1 


1 


Captain ... 

1 




laents. and 2nd Lients. ... 

4 

1 

3 


Adjutant 




1 

Quartermaster 




1 

Total Ot¥icers 

5 

1 

4 

3 

■ 

Sergeant-Major Acting ... 




1 

Quartermaster - Sergeant 





Acting 




1 

Colour-Sergeant 

1 




Orderly Room wSergeant... 




1 

Sergeant Saddler 




1 

Sergeants 

4 

1 

. ' 4. 


Total Sergeants 

5 

1 



Buglers 

1 2 




Corporals 

6 

1 

6 


Shoeing Smiths 

4 


■ ■ 4. 


Saddlers 

1 1 


1 


Drivers 

2 

6 

6 


Privates 

112 

8 

113 

; 6 

Total Rank and File 

127 

15 

132 

0 

All Ranks ... ... 

137 

17 

140 

13 

Horses, Riding 

120 

4 

130 


Horses, Draught 

4 

12 

12 


Mules 

22 


as required 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 

CYCLISTS. 

These are now a part of every modern 
army. Their functions and instruments have 
been fully discussed by Colonel Eustace Balfour 
and others. AVe cannot do better than utilise 
short notes published July 27tli by a retired 
colonel in the Army and Ncwy Gazette : — 

’'The cyclist, like the mounted infantryinan, 
lias now a distinctly recognised place in our 
military organisation. The functions of the 
two are in the main similar, while their relative 
capacities vary according to the liniitations 
imposed upon them by the nature of their 
respective means of loconiotion. On the whole 
it would seem that with us the cyclist has the 
widest field of usefulness openi to him in con- 
nection with home defence, while the mounted 
infantryman will figure most effectively in 
expeditions beyond the sea. The enclosed 
character of this country, traversed in all 
directions by good roads, flanked by hedges 
and ditches forming serious obstacles to troops, 
is greatly in favour of the cyclist as compared 
with the soldier mounted on a horse, both on 
account of his superior mohility when travel- 
ling far afield and because there is less prob- 
ability that the agent cfirrying him will fail 
Jiim Pii route. In an open counti*y, )>roken 
only hy natural obstacles, the horse will carry 
the rider through places unapproachable by 
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CYCLISTS. 

tlie man on wheels, and should the horse break 
down the possibility of obtaining a remomit 
will be less remote. But in most countries in 
which we might have to operate a useful place 
will no doubt be found for military eyclists in 
future wars. 

‘‘ The most convenient organisation for 
cyclists is that of the company, as laid down 
in the manual of ‘Cyclist Drill’ issued with 
Army Orders, dated September 1st, 1900. The 
company is commanded by a captain, and is 
divided into four sections, each under a lieu- 
tenant. A section, when it exceeds ten men, 
is divided into two sub-sections for convenience 
of control and command. Every Yolunteer 
battalion now either has or is forming a 
cycle company. The interest, moreover, aroused 
last year by the i)raise worthy efforts of Major- 
General Maurice to give a prominent place to 
cyclists in any general scheme adopted for 
home defence cannot fail to bear good fruit, 
and to give a powerful impetus to the move- 
ment. ‘ The special utility of cyclists lies in 
the fact (says the drill-book) that they can 
traverse great distances along roads at a high 
sj^eed; but it cannot be too strongly impressed 
that, in contact with the enemy, cyclists are 
infantry working with such changes of form- 
ation as are involved by the possession of 
(*ycles.’ In a word, the military cyclist possesses 
a strong individuality. ^ 

"The extexit tcj which battalions of the regular 
Army should be provided with cyclist companies, 
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having regard to the now vell-estahlished 
X:)osition of mounted infantry, is a matter for 
careful consideration. The action of mounted 
infantry, as Avell as the nature of tlieir mounts 
and their consequent training, tend to divert 
tliem further from the foot soldier and nearer 
to the mohile troops in their operations in the 
field. It will i^robahly be found that all re- 
quired conditions will be satisfied best by form- 
ing mounted infantry into independent bat- 
talions to be attached to brigades and divisions, 
and by providing each company of infantry 
with a cyclist section, such sections when 
acting togetlier to form a company. The men 
of these companies should be sx3eeially selected 
and should receive extra pay. They sliould, as 
far as possible, be relieved of duties outside 
their own company, and should be trained in 
patrolling, scouting, and sending in messages 
by relays woiddng between relief posts. They 
should be taught map-reading, road-re|)orting, 
and marching by the compass, the stars, etc., 

, and should be instructed in demolition w'ork, 
and, above all, in the care and mechanism of 
their bicycles. Most of the possibilities open 
to mounted infantry might be attained by a 
body of cyclists with an army on the mo\'e. 
They might give material support to the 
forward cavalry screen by holding defensive 
points on which the cavalry could fall back, 
•^They might be pushed out to seize a bridge or 
a railway station, to damage the line, or to 
turn an enemy’s flank, and in rear-guard 
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actions the j would be invaluable. In camp they 
should be nearest to the road at the head of 
the column, so as to get away first. All f acilities 
should be given to cyclists, and nothing done 
to hamper them or unduly press the pace. A 
high state of discipline must be maintained, as 
the i)hysical strain on the men is more severe 
than with men on foot, and the consequent 
tendency to demoralisation greater. Their 
average pace is estimated at from four to 
eight miles an hour according to conditions 
of wind, roads, etc., giving from thirty-two 
to sixty “four miles for a day’s march of eight 
hours. Work of so arduous a nature being 
expected from cyclists, they should travel as 
lightly equipped as possible. It is here that 
the motor may assist. For example, a motor 
tricycle might carry articles for repairs and a 
small reserve of ammunition, and a motor 
waggon the impedimenta of the men, with 
more ammunition. Each cyclist should carry 
in his bandolier and waist-belt 150 rounds. 
The drill-book provides for the carriage on the 
bicycle of each man’s greatcoat, and occasion- 
ally his valise. It would be well to relieve 
him, as a rule, of both, certainly of the valise ; 
but let his machine carry a serviceable en- 
trenching tool. The pattern bicycle issued by 
the War Department was adopted in 1898, 
and amongst other instructions in tlie drill- 
book ^ire those for repairing punctured tyres,"^ 
It is a question whether it would not he 
better to adopt a machine with rubber tyres 
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not susceptible to puncture, as being tbe best 
for wear and tear. It is safe to predict that 
the cycle will play an important role in futui-e 
wars.” 

It is generally understood that the cyclist 
section of the Inns of Court Rifles was of 
much service in South Africa— hence they are 
likely to be useful beyond the narrow seas. 

Hitherto the tactical use of cyclists has 
been confined to reconnoitring and similar 
duties, upon which only a few men are em- 
ployed; but now that it is contemplated to 
use them in comparatively speaking huge 
numbers several (piestions arise, and to assist 
in arriving at the solution of these questions 
cyclist manceuvres have been lield recently in 
tiio Woolwich and Aldershot Districts. 

Among the questions to bo settled arc the 

following : — 

What should be the unit for cyclists when 
enqiloyed in large numbers? 

In what formations should they move, and 
what depth of road will these formations 
take tq)? 

How are orders to be passed froni the front 
through a long column of cyclists when 
on the move? and 

When contact with the enemy is gaiiUHl, 
Avhat is to become of the cycles? 

In the attack the men. will he moving 
-=*further and further away from their machines, 
and the time may come when they practically 
have lost their cycles altogethei, unless 
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some metliod is mtrodiiced of one inaii (dis- 
moiinted) wlieeling four maelriiies so th 
c-an keep witliin a reasonable distance of the 
dismounted troops. A detached force pushed 
a considerable distance from the main body 
might find itself in a very awkward position 
if dei^rived of its mobility by the loss of its 
cycles. Again, when holding a rear - guard 
position, how long can the dismounted men 
hold the position and yet give themselves time 
to regain their cycles, mount, and get away 
without serious loss? 

These and similar tactical questions must 
be answered before the organisation of cyclists 
in large bodies is finally settled. 

Automobile transport will have to form 
part of the cyclist unit, as when large numbers 
are employed rations, a certain amount of 
kit, reserve ammunition, and a small sui^ply 
of entrenching, demolition, and repairing tools 
and materials must be carried. The mobility 
of the cyclist must not be lessened by over- 
weighting his machine. 

Moreover, the officer commanding cyclists 
must have a machine at his disx 30 sal, which 
wdll put him in the same relative position as 
is a mounted officer as compared with a foot 
soldier. 

The motor car, besides speed, x)ossesses the 
great advantages that the occupant need not 
stop to consult his map, to use his field glasses^ 
or to write his orders. Motors would also have 
to be provided for staff officers and orderlies 
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required to carry despatches, as the fast riding 
cyclist cannot, when the colnnin is moving at 
a good pace, deliver his orders in anything like 
a reasonable time if he has to j^ass from be- 
hind a long column to the front. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE AUMY SERVICE CORPS. 

The Army Service Coiqis, upon which falls the 
responsible and onerous duties of transport and 
supxily, lias been evolved, after many changes, 
out of the old Military Train and Commissariat 
Dexoartment. 

The corjis serves at home, in Egyx)t, and in 
the Colonies, but not in India. Nearly all the 
‘‘ B,” or QuarteiTiiaster-Generars Department, 
staff appointments are held by officers of the 
Army Service Corps. 

The corps at consists of fifty-nine 

comxDanies and two remount comxiaiiies, at 
Woolwich and Dublin. 

The establishment of the coiqis has recently 
been considerably increased. 

Owing to the great expense that would be 
entailed by keeping ux3 a large amount of 
transport during peace, the Army Ser\iee Corps 
jaierely forms a highly trained military nucleus, 
which on the outbreak of hostilities is exx^anded 
by civilian personnel to meet the require- 
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inents of the field army. D tiring peace, sup- 
plies of provisions, groceries, forage, and fuel are 
supplied and delivered By contractors. In war 
this lias all to be done by the Army Service 
Corps. Thus, an auxiliary company of Army 
Service Corps, to woi'k on the lines of eommu- 
nication with draught mules, woidd have a 


military personnel of— 

Officers ... ... 3 

Warrant Officers 4 

Sergeants ... 9 

Rank and File ... 2G 

Total ... 42 

and 26 riding horses. 

The civilian personnel would be - 
Interpreter ... 1 

Superintendents 40 

Artificers ... 19 

Drivers 170 


with 830 mules and 41 riding horses. 

It is estimated that two such conix)anios 
(draught mules) will carry five days’ sup])lies for 
an Infantry division. 

The supply of a great army in the field is 
one of the most difficult of enterprises as well 
as the most important; failure for a few days 
may mean the ruin of a nation. The sufferings 
caused by careless or insufficient transport 
ari'angenients are awful. Not to speak of such 
appalling catastrophes as the annihilation oi., 
Napoleon’s army in Russia in 1812, examples 
of the terrible sufferings of armies even in their 
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own coiin tries are coiiiiiion in history ; witness 
tlie condition of Ohanzy’s and Faidherbe’s and 
Bourbakis armies ill 1871. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE AND DEPART- 
MENTAL CORPS. 

The Army Medical Service consists of — 

The Army Medical Staff. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The Army Nursing Service. 

The officers are all medical officers except the 
quartermasters, who are promoted from the 
ranks. There are nineteen companies Royal 
Army Medical Staff Corps, and a depdt and 
training school at Aldershot. In addition, a 
large number of retired medical officers are 
employed, and there are companies of the 
Militia and Volunteer Medical Staff* Corps. 

The Departmental Corps consist of— 

(1) The Army Chaplain s Department. 

(2) The Army Ordnance Department. 

There are nineteen comi^anies in this corps, 

and a dexiot at Woolwich. 

The coiqis goes to Egypt and the Colonies, but 
not to India. It has charge of all ordnance 
stores, i.e, camp, barrack, and personal equip- 
ment, harness, saddlery, arms, ammunition. 

(8) The Army Pay Department, which is 
responsible for all financial duties. 
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Tlio N.C.O.’b and men are employed as clerks. 
Formerly every battalion had its own pay- 
master, but now paymasters have the troops 
serving in a certain area allotted to theni. 

(4) Army Veterinary Department, for 

veterinary duties. 

(5) Corps of Military Mounted Police. 

The officers are specially appointed, and the 
N.C.O.’s and men specially selected froni various 
regiments. 

Miiutary Police. 

MOUNTED AND DISMOUNTED. 


RANKS. 

Militarij 

Mounted 

Police. 

Foot 
Police, 
Home and 
Abroad. 

Qiiarteniiaaters ... 

2 


Warrant Officer : Sergeant-Majors 

1 

1 

Quarteriwaster-Sergeant 

1 


Squadron Sergeant-Majors 

2 


Oolour-Sergeants ... ... ... ... 


3 

Sergeant Farrier ... ... 

1 


Sergeants ... 

16 

32 

Total Sergeants ... ... ... 

20 ■ ' 

35 

Trumpeter ... ... 

1 


Corporals 

30 

40 

Corporal Shoeing Smith ... ... 

1 


Privates ... ... ... 

110 

216 

Total Rank and File 

142 

256 

All Ranks 

i«> 

292 

Horses 

160 
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Abmy Schools. 

Schoolmasters are appointed, after passing 
the required examination, on probation. The 
officers are promoted from schoolmasters. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The Indian Army (both British and native 
troops) is maintained for the following pur- 
XDOses: — 

(1) To safeguard India from external attack. 

(2) To ensure the impossibility of a suc- 
cessful internal revolution. 

(3) To share in operations outside of India 
or beyond seas. 

(4) To keep complete check on the armies 
of feudatory native states. 

(5) To maintain the authority of the civil 
officers of the Crown, and to enforce law and 
order. 

When troops land in India they are at once 
taken on the Indian Establishment and -paid 
by the Government of India. 

The army in India is comxiosed of — 

British Troops. 

Native Army. 

Volunteers (Europeans and Eurasians). 

Military Police (Burma and Assam). 

Hyderabad Contingent. 

IniiDcrial Service Troops 

Reserves. 
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The British troops in India under normal 
conditions consist of— 

9 Regiments of Cavalry. 

11 Batteries R.H.iV. 

42 Batteries R.P.A. 

8 Mountain Batteries. 

27 Companies R.G.A. 

Ammunition Column and Staff. 

330 Officers and 3 Sergeants, R.E. 

52 Battalions Infantry. 

121 Inspectors of Ordnance Machinery. 
Armourers and Artificers. 

Total forces, all ranks— 


Cavalry 

... 5,617 

Artillery ... ... 

... 13,399 

R.E. ... 

333 

Infantry 

... 53,682 

R.A.M.C. (Officers) 

332 

A.O.C. ... . . 

121 

Total 

... 73,484 


The total strength in India is supposed to 
be kept up to 80,000. 

The native army is, by the recent Army 
reorganisation scheme, to be increased, so that 
it may find the ordinary peace garrisons for 
Ceylon, Singapore, and other tropical stations, 
thereby freeing the European regiments at 
present quartered at these places. This will 
enable those regiments to be brought home, 
and will effect an increase in the strength of 
the home army. 

Indian troops have been doing good service 
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for years in East and Central Africa, and 
recently a large force of all arms was 
employed in China. 

It used to be laid down tluit the propor- 
tion of British to native troops should be 
at least one to three. 

The policy of replacing British troops in 
important strategic positions by aliens, how- 
ever loyal these may be at present, is unsound 
theoretically, and has no justification in the 
practical experience of any ancient or modern 
state. It might turn out to be very much cheaper 
and simpler in the long run to retain British 
troops, if necessary at twice their present cost. 

The native army consists of — 

40 Regiments of Cavalry. 

133 Battalions of Infantry. 

12 Mountain Batteries. 

1 Garrison Company R.A, 

21 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

1 Submarine Mining Company. 

A total strength (including the Hyderabad 
contingent) of about 150,000. 

The constitution of the xiative army was based 
on the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
of 1859 (after the Mutiny), “ that the native army 
should be composed of different nationalities and 
castes, and, as a general rule, mixed promis- 
cuously through each regiment.” After the 
Mutiny, class troops and companies were intro- 
duced ; but recently regiments organised in class 
companies have been reorganised into cla^ss 
regiments. 
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The Voliniteers (EuropeanrS and Eurasians) 
date from 18(30, and consist of cavalry, artillery, 
inoiinted rifles, rifle regiments, and naval coi'ps. 
They have more than once been called out for 
active sei'vice. Their total sti’engtli amounts to 
about 30,000. They did very good service in 
South Africa. 

The Military Police, which are quite distinct 
from the ordinary police force employed through- 
out India, was raised chiefly for service in Burma 
under officers of the Indian Staff Corps. In 1891 
tlie Burma Military Police were 16,000 strong, 
3,000 in Assam, and 450 in Chittagong. 

The Hyderabad Contingent consists of 5,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries, 
and is commanded by officers of the Indian Staff 
Corps. It can be employed in any manner the 
British Government may direct, but two bat- 
talions must always remain near the capital 
city of Hyderabad. 

Iinpeiial Service troops were established in 
1889, the idea being that native rulers should 
co-ox)erate in Imperial defence ])y furnishing a 
quota of trooi)S organised and equipped, with 
a view to their being able in time of war to take 
their place alongside the British forces. The 
troops are j)aid by, and are entirely under the 
control of, their own rulers, but are inspected 
periodically Ijy British officers to see that their 
training is properly carried out. The total 
numbers amount to 10,000 cavalry and 11,000-- 
infantry. 

lieserDes , — In 1886-7 steps were taken to form a 
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Reserve for tlie native army of India by allowing 
a certain number of men to be transferred to the 
Reserve after not less than five or more than 
twelve yeai’s’ service. A Garrison Reserve was 
also to be formed of men who had been pen- 
sioned after twenty-one years service. The 
Active Reserve to be embodied for one month 
every year, and the Garrison Reserve one month 
every alternate year. It is hoped that the iinm- 
bers will soon reach 30,000 to 40,000. 

The pay of an infantry soldier is seven rupees 
a month, and of a cavalry soldier thirty-one 
rupees. Subject to certain restrictions, a man 
may claim his discharge after three years’ service; 
after twenty-one years’ service he becomes en- 
titled to a pension. Enlistments are made to 
include service beyond sea. 

The officers of the Indian Army were by Royal 
Warrant, 1891, amalgamated with the Indian 
Staff Corps, and are eligible for employment in 
any of the three Presidencies, although an officer 
usually remains throughout his service in the 
same Presidency. There are ten officers attached 
to each native cavalry regiment, and nine to 
each native infantry battalion. The other Staff* 
Corps officers are employed in staff, departmental, 
commissariat, or remount duties, or are in civil 
employ as commissioners, etc. 

The native infantry regiments are now linked 
in threes, so that in the event of war the men 
‘"may be transferred from one regiment to 
another. The Gurkhas in Bengal are linked 
together, and those in the Punjab likewise. 
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Tlie liiubilisation scheme of the Iiiclitiii Army 
is based on the same principles as that for the 
Home Ai*niy ; but the army in India is practically 
always ready to take the field. For its nuiubei*s 
it is one of the most efficient armies in the world. 

The Milttahy System of Ini3ia. 

As the administration of the army in India is 
based on a very elaborately worked-oiit system, 
a short account of the chief features cannot 
but be instructive. 

The Viceroy in Council is the supreme head 
of the army in India. 

Next to the Viceroy comes a militaiy officer, 
who is a member of Coimcil, and is in charge of 
the Military Department of the Government of 
India. 

The Military Department of the Government 
of India is the ministerial agency through 
which the authority of the Viceroy in Council 
is administered. 

The Secretary to the Military Department is, 
then, ministerial agent and departmental head, 
and is responsible for all military business that 
comes to the department. Although he is 
under the Military Member of Council, he has 
the i)ower of expressing his views on any niili- 
tciry question to the Viceroy independently of 
the Military Member of Council. 

The work of the Military Department is 
divided under four heads — 

(1) Military. (3) Military Works. 

(2) Administration. (4) Finance. 
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Tlie Coimiiaiider-in-Chief, as tlie chief execu- 
tive military authority, is the immediate sub- 
ordinate of the Viceroy in Council. He is also 
a meniber of the Council, and is responsible for 
the command and general efficiency of the 
administration of the army. All proposals 
made by him involving changes of organisation 
or other important matters must be submitted 
for the considei-ation of the Military Depart- 
ment, and if' of sufficient importance are sub- 
sequently laid before the Viceroy in Council. 

The Adjutant General’s department is divided 
into — 

(1) General Branch. 

(2) Inspector General of Cavalry. 

(3) Inspector General of Aitillory. 

(4) Judge Advocate Genei^al. 

(5) Director of Military Education. 

(G) Principal Veterinary Officer. 

The Quartermaster General’s Department is 
divided into — 

(1) General Branch. 

(2) Mobilisation Branch. 

Intelligence Branch. 

The Defence Committee of India is com- 
posed of — 

President — 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

Members — 

The Adjutant General. 

The Quartermaster General. 

The Director General of Militaiy Works. 
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The Director General of Ordnance. 

The Director General of Artillery. 

The Assistant Quartermaster General 
(Intelligence Bi’anch). 

Additional Members for Coast Defence — 

Director Royal Indian Marine. 

Inspector of Submarine Defences. 

Commands. 

The army of India is distrilnited into four 
commands, viz. — 

Punjab. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

These commands are under lieutenant- 
generals, who are under the direct connnand of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the control of the 
Government of India. 

Bach of these commands comprises a certain 
number of first and second class district 
commands. 

All purely departmental matters that require 
reference to the Commander-iii-Chief are sub- 
mitted to him by the head of the depai-t- 
ment concerned. When the Cominandcr-in- 
Chiefs instructions are received they arc 
sent to the head of the dex^artment with 
the command from Avhich it originated, who, 
under the orders of the lieutenant-general 
commanding, gives effect to the instructioir? 
received. 

There is a controller of military accounts 
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with eaeli command, who is the fiiianeial ad- 
viser to the lieii tenant-general CH^ininandiiig, as 
well as to the Government of India. The con- 
troller is under the orders of the lieutenant- 
general for discix3line only. 

All important matters which affect more 
than one command are submitted by lieu- 
tenant-generals to the Commander-in-Chief . 
Other matters of purely local concern, but 
which require to be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India,, are submitted direct to the 
Government by lieutenant-generals. 

The heads of departments with the lieu- 
tenant-generals commanding communicate with 
the heads of their departments, with the Go- 
vernment of India, or with the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Finance. 

The Government of India is the final sanc- 
tioning authority for all expenditure in India. 
The Commander-in-Chief, when practicable, 
discusses the Budget personally with the Mili- 
tary Member of CounciL 

To diminish references to the Government 
of India on unimportant matters, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India may sanction expenditure 
unprovided for by regulations up to 10,000 
rupees in any one month. 

Lieutenant-generals commanding, up to 2,500 
rupees in any one month. 

The controllers of military accounts, not 
exceeding 1,000 rupees in any one month. 

Provided that — 
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1. No pemlanent alteration of existing 

rules is involveci 

2. That the ainomit is non-recui'ring. 

3. That there is nothing irregular in the 

expenditure. 

4. That the charges have been previously 

recognised and confirmed by superior 
authority. 

5. That the amount can be met from the 

sum p>rovided in the Budget under the 
head of the grant affected. 

The controllers keep a check on the amount 
spent, and advise lieutenant-generals on matters 
involving exi^enditure. 

Ordnange Department. 

The Director General of Ordnance is the 
official adviser of the Government of India and 
of the Cominander-in-Chief on all matters of 
equix)ment and supply of stores, the providing 
and issuing of munitions of war for the Army, 
the Volunteer force, and the Navy. 

There are ordnance factories at the following 
}3laces ; — 

Small Anns Ammunition — Dum Duni and 
Kirkee. 

Gunpowder — Kirkee and Ishai)ur. 

Gun-carriages— Fatehgarh, Bombay, and 
Madras. 

Harness and Saddlery — Cawnpore. 

Foundiy and Shell Factory — Cossipore. 

The Director General of Military Works is 
the head of the Military Works Department in 
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India, and besides being responsible for all 
matters connected with bis department, lie is 
on the Staff of the . Army for all business 
relating to the Corps of Eoyal Engineers. In 
each command there is an officer of the Militar}’' 
Works Department, who is the chief or super- 
intending engineei* of the command, and sub- 
ject to the orders of the Director General of 
Military Works; he is responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of coast, frontier, 
and inland defences, dockyards, arsenals, manu- 
facturing establishments, buildings, and for all 
other military works in the command. 

COMMISSARlAT-TRANSPOirr DEPARTMENT. 

The Commissary General-in-Chief is the head 
of the Commissariat-Traiispoi‘t Department in 
India. He is the adviser of the Government of 
India and of the Commander-in-Chief on all 
matters connected with his dei3artment. Ho 
recommends to the Commander-in-Chief such 
transfers of stores, ti’ansx3ort animals, equij)- 
ment, etc., from one command to another as he 
considers desirable. 

As head of his department he can issue such 
orders direct to commissary generals and call 
for such re]3orts as he thinks necessary. The 
commissary generals are on the dejiartniental 
staffs of lieutenant-generals commanding. 

Army Remount Depahtmeni\ 

The Director of the Army Remount De- 
partment is the head of the Army Remount 
De]3artinent in India, He is the adviser of the 
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Governiiient of India and of the Coniinander-in- 
Chief— 

1. In all matters connected with, tlie dis- 

tribution of remounts. 

2. As to the transfer of horses from one 

command to another. 

3. He inquires into cases where the 

castings are unusually high or the 
requisitions for remounts apparently 
excessive. 

4. He submits the numbers of remounts 

annually required to be purchased. 

Medical Depabtment. 

The Principal Medical Oflicer of H.M. forces 
in India is the Staff officer of the Coinmander- 
in-Chief for the Military Medical Department of 
the Army in India, and is his responsible adviser 
on all points connected with the health, the 
sanitary arrangements, and the medical insti- 
tutions of the troops. He also advises the 
Government of India on matters connected with 
his dej^artment. He distributes the adminis- 
trative and executive officers of the Medical 
Department to the various commands. 

There is also a principal medical officer to 
each command, who, under the orders of the 
lieutenant-general commanding, arranges for 
the postings of officers, etc., to — 

(a) iVdniinistrative medical charge of dis- 
tricts. 

(b) Medical charge and subordinate medical 
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charge of the station hospitals in the 
plains and in the hills. 

(c) Medical charge of native regiments and 
of detached wings. 

All questions of medical supply are under the 
Medical Store Department. 

MiniTAKY Edxtcation. 

The Director of Military Education in India 
is the Staff officer of the CommanderdmChief in 
India, and his adviser on all matters connected 
with the military education or examination of 
officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, and with the British Army 
Schools in India. * 

Army Veterinary Department. 

The Principal Veterinary Officer in India is the 
Staff officer of the Commander-in-Chief, and his 
adviser in all matters connected with his depart- 
ment. With the approval of the Commander- 
in-Ohief he distributes the administrative and 
executive veterinary officers and subordinates to 
the different commands, and in conjunction with 
lieutenant- generals commanding arranges for 
all transfers. 

In each command the lieutenant - general 
has an inspecting veterinary officer on his staff 
who is responsible for the veterinary service, 
and is under the orders of the lieutenant- 
general commanding; but in all professional 
nmtters he is subject only to the authority 
of the Principal Veterinary Officer in India. 


COLONIAL CORPS. 


Before the reduction of tlie Army under Mr 
CardwelFs scheme in 1870 there were several 
Colonial corj>s — the Cape Mounted Rifles, Cana- 
dian Rifles, Ceylon Rifles, etc. These corps formed 
part of the standing Army, and, although the 
men were recruited locally, the officers were 
appointed in the same way as officers of Regular 
regiments, and could exchange with them. 

These regiments and corps were ail disbanded 
in 1870, except the West India Regiment and 
what is now known as the Royal Malta Artillery. 
The tendency of later years has been to increase 
the number of Colonial cor j)s; but, as they have 
been raised at different times and as their 
services were required, they are serving under 
various regulations. Some regiments form 
part of the standing Army and are under the 
War Office, others are under the Colonial Office, 
and others under the Foreign Office. In these 
corps the officers and men are paid by the 
Imperial Government, and they must not be 
confused with those regiments that are raised, 
paid, and equipped by Colonial Governments, 
and which sometimes have a few officers lent to 
them by the Imperial authority, but who are 
paid by the local Colonial Government, 
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The West India Eegiment. ' 

The West India Eegiment is composed of 
three battalions, two of which are serving in the 
West Indies, and one on the West Coast of 
Africa. The regimental depot is at Jamaica. The 
service is trying, and officers are allowed to enter 
at a later age than they can in the regular Army. 
The men are enlisted chiefly in the West Indies, 
and must be of good physique. There is a certain 
number of European non-commissioned officers 
obtained as volunteers from Line regiments. 

The Eoyae Malta Artillery. 

This regiment, recruited in Malta, the officers 
also being natives of the island, serves continu- 
ously at Malta. The regiment has recently seen 
service in Egypt. 

The Hong Kong Eegiment. 

This regiment is composed of natives of India 
enlisted for service at Hong Kong. There are a 
few European officers, who belong to the Indian 
Staff Corps, and a certain number of native 
Indian officers. 

The Central Africa Regiment. 

This is a local corps of two battalions, com- 
posed of natives ; the officers are drawn partly 
from Regular regiments, partly from the Indian 
Staff Corps, and partly from the Militia. 

The, West African Regiment. 

^ Another local corps, raised from natives, and 
officered in much the same way as the Central 
Africa Regiment, 
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Chinese Regiment of Infantry. 

This regiiiient is composed of natives of 
China enlisted for service at Wei-hai-Wei. 
The officers are obtained from the regular 
Army or Indian Staff Corps. 

Royal Artillery. 

The following local Colonial units form part 
of the Royal Artillery: — 

The Sierra Leone Detachment. 

The Hong Kong-Singaj)ore Battalion. 

The Ceylon-Mauritius Battalion. 

The Sierra Leone Company. 

The Jamaica Company. 

The St. Lucia Company. 

Royal .Engineers. 

The following local Colonial units form part 
of the Royal Engineers:— 

Singapore Submarine Mining Company. 

Hong Kong Submarine Mining Company. 
Ceylon Submarine Mining Company, 
Mauritius Submarine Mining Company. 

West India Submarine Mining Company. 
Sierra Leone Fortress Company. 

West India Fortress Comxiany. 

These corps are all under War Office con- 
trol, and form part of the standing Army. In 
addition to the officers, these units have a 
certain number of European non-commissioned 
officers. 

The following corps are under the Colonial * 
or Foreign Office. The officers are obtained 
chiefly from the Militia, with a few Regulars : — 
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East Africa Eifies. 

Gold Coast Constabulary. 

Lagos Constabulary. 

Malay State Guides. 

West African Frontier Force, 

Sierra Leone Frontier Police. 

Uganda Eifles, 

In addition to the above, there is at the 
present time (October, 1901) a large number 
of locally raised Colonial forces serving in South 
Africa, and also a large number of regiments 
and corps lent by different Colonial Govern- 
ments to the Imperial Government for the 
campaign. 

According to old records there used to be 
what were termed condemned ” or “ banished ” 
regiments of white troo]3s stationed perma- 
nently on the West Coast of Africa. Men in the 
Regulars who were convicted of desertion and 
other serious military offences w^ere sentenced 
by courts martial to serve in these regiments 
for life. The mortality was enoi*mous. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

YEOMANRY. 

The history of the Yeomanry dates from the 
end of the eighteenth century. It %vas first 
enrolled in 1761, and reorganised in 1793 on 
" the volunteer system of that period. It has 
done excellent service on many occasions, and 
at one period it numbered 40,000. After 1815 
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its niimliers decreased rax3idly, but a fresh start 
was made after tlie sitting of the Coimiiittee 
of 1875. In 1888 an Act was x>assed whereby 
the Yeomanry could be called out for actual 
military service in any x>art of Great Britain. 

The Yeomanry was organised into squadrons, 
the maximum establishment being 100, and the 
minimum 70. Two or three regiments were 
formed into a brigade, of which there were 
eighteen, and one sex>arate corps, the Pembroke 
Yeomanry, of two squadrons. There was one 
adjutant per brigade. Regiments forming a 
brigade were required to train together as a 
brigade at least once in every three years. The 
annual training lasted for six consecutive days. 
Every yeoman had to ride his own hoi*se or to 
satisfy his commanding officer that his horse 
was available whenever required. Yeomen 
received pay, and in addition the Government 
granted a contingent allowance for every 
“ efficient,” corresx)onding to the ca]ntation 
allowance for Volunteers. The Yeomanry were 
equipped with carbine and sword, and were 
trained as cavalry, and not as mounted in- 
fantry. There was no fixed period of service; 
a yeoman, like a volunteer, could resign l^y 
giving a notice, as agreed to by him on joining. 

By a Warrant issued in 1901 the Yeomanry 
has been completely reorganised, and the es- 
tablishment greatly increased. They are now 
called “ The Imperial Yeomanry,” in recognition 
of the services done by Imperial Yeomen in the 
South African Campaign. The brigade organi- 
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satioii lias been done away witb, and i*(‘g*iinents 
reintroduced. Bach re^*inieni is io consist of 
four squadrons and a iiiacliiiie-gun section, with 
an establislmient of — 

Officers 28 

Other imiks ... ... ... 585 

If a regiment for two consecutive trainings 
falls below 420 efficients, or a squadron below 100, 
it is liable to be disbanded. 

The annual training in camp is to be for not 
less than fourteen days, exclusive of the days 
taken up in inarching to and from the camx^. In 
addition to the period spent in camp, a certain 
number of mounted or dismounted dillls has to 
be done, and also aiirescribed course of musketry 
eomi3leted. 

The pay and allowances are liberal. A private 
yeoman receives, while on duty, 5s. 6d. a day, 
besides forage and travelling allowances, and £5 
horse allowance for the annual training. A 
capitation grant of from £3 to £1 a year per 
officer and man is also given, which goes to a 
regimental fund, out of which the men’s uniform 
and equiinnent is paid for. Arms and saddlery 
are found by Government. A grant of £20 a year 
is given to each regiment towards the i>rovision 
of a store room. 

The Imperial Yeomanry are to be armed vdth 
rifles and clothed in khaki, Bedford cord panta- 
loons, brown gaiters, felt liat, and hunting spurs. 

After October 31st, 1901, all Volunteer light 
horse and * Volunteer conq^anies of mounted 
It is unlikely that this- order will be carritMl out.— T he Ed. 
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infantry ai-e to be merged into sqiifxdroiiB of 
Imperial Yeomanry or disbanded. 

The strength of the Yeomanry serving* on 
January 1st, 1901, exclusive of the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa, was 9,468. This is 
very nearly what the average strength has been 
during the last ten years. The establishment 
has now been raised to 35,000. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MILlTIxV. 

The formatioii of a Militia for the defence of 
the United Kingdom dates from the reign of 
Edward I., when every man between the ages 
of fifteen and sixty was bound to serve, by the 
Statute of Winchester, 13 Ed. I., c. 6, which was 
based on the institutions of Henry II., and indeed 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. Its ol>ject is to 
maintain a trained body of nien, wlio can be 
embodied by Proclamation, and who thus become 
practically x^art of the regular Ai*my, with this 
excex)tion: that, unless they volunteer individu- 
ally or by units, they can only l)e emx)loyed in 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and 
the Isle of Man. In 1662 owners of x^rox>erty had 
to furnisli a quota of men for the Militia. In 
1715 Militia regiments were raised in Ireland, but 
n<.>t ill Scotland until 1797. 

In 1757 the Militia Avas reorganised, and instead 
of owners of xa*ox)erty being obliged to produce a 
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certain quota of men, this obligation was now 
placed upon counties. The numbers were ob- 
tained by ballot (paid substitutes being allowed), 
the term of service was for three years, and the 
limits of age eighteen to fifty years. In 1792 
the Militia was embodied, and men were not 
allowed to enlist from the Militia into the 
Regulars. This interfered greatly with recruiting, 
as a man who might have enlisted in the Army 
preferred to go as a ‘‘'paid substitute” into the 
Militia. Acts were soon passed to enable militia- 
men to enter the regular Army, and in 1799 a 
bounty of ten guineas was given, and the period 
of service was fixed at five years or to the end 
of the war. In 1805 a Militia i‘eginient was 
attached to each regiment of the Line to act as 
feeder to it. A bounty and a small increase of 
pay were the inducements held out to men to 
joiii the Regulars. So well did this plan succeed 
that in one year alone 27,000 joined the Regulars 
from the Militia. 

Whe.n England was threatened by Napoleon 
with invasion in 1803, “independent of the Militia, 
80,000 strong, which were called out on the 25th 
Marcdi, 1803, and the regular Army of 130,000 
already voted, the House of Commons, on 28t]i 
June, 1803, agreed to the very unusual step of 
raising 50,000 men additional by conscription in 
the proportion of 34,000 for England, 10,000 
for Ireland, and 6,000 for Scotland; which it 
^ v^as calculated would raise the regular troops 
in Great Britain to 112,000 men, exclusive of 
the troox^s in the Colonies, besides a large 
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surplus for offensive operations. In addition to 
this a Bill was brought in shortly afterwards 
to enable the King to call on the levy en masse 
to repel the invasion of the enemy, and em- 
powering the lord-lieutenants of the sevei^al 
counties to enrol all the men in the kingdom, 
between seventeen and fifty-five years of age, 
in different classes, who were to be divided into 
regiments according to their several ages and 
professions. But all persons were to be exempt 
from this ('onscription who were members of 
any Volunteer corps ax>x3roved of by his Majesty; 
and such ^vas the general zeal and enthusiasm 
that in a few weeks 300,000 men were enrolled, 
armed, and disciplined in different parts of the 
kingdom, and the compulsory conscription fell 
to the ground.”* 

In 1808 a local Militia, with an establishment 
of 300,000 men, was organised to serve in (freat 
Britain only, as a supplement to the general 
Militia which was then embodied. Tlie local 
Militia was to be raised by ballot from amongst 
men of from eighteen to thirty years of age. 
The numbers to be found by each county were 
fixed by Parliament, the i)eriod of service was 
for four years, substitutes were not allowed ; 
but a small bounty of two guineas w-as given 
to men who enlisted voluntarily, and this 
brought a good number. Any person chosen 
by ballot for the local Militia was given the 
option of serving instead as an efficient in a ** 
Yolunteei* corps, A. large number of men availed 
Alison’s “ Europe,*’ vol, v., p. 296, 
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theinselres of this alternative, and in 1812 there 
were 69,000 men so serving. 

At this period paid substitutes were allowed 
for the general Militia, and in 1810 as much as 
£60 was paid for a substitute. 

The general Militia did good work during the 
Peninsular War, garrisoning the United King- 
dom, besides sending 100,000 recruits to the 
regular Army. In 1813 three strong Militia 
battalions joined the army under the Duke of 
Wellington. A large proportion of the soldiers 
who won the battle of Waterloo came direct 
from the Militia. 

In 1816 the local Militia was disembodied. 
In 1829 an Act was passed to suspend the ballot 
for the Militia, and from this date until 1852 
the Militia was allowed to dwindle away. Re- 
giments Avere never called out even for an 
annual training, and by 1852 no one was left 
except the peiananent staff. 

In 1852 the Militia was reorganised in Eng- 
land, and was composed, as it now is, wholly of 
voluntarily enlisted men. In 1854 this system 
Avas extended to Scotland and Ireland. So suc- 
cessful was it that in 1856 30,000 men passed 
from the Militia into the Army. 

In 1871 the command of the Militia Avas 
transferred from the lords lieutenant of 
counties to the CroAAUi. By the LocaliBatioii 
of the Forces Act of 1872 the Militia wrh brought 
'into a closer connection Avith the regular Army 
than had eA^en been the case in 1805, and the 
Militia regiments Avere thenceforward numbered 
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THE MILITIA. 

aB battalions of the county regiments. The 
training of both officers and men has from that 
date been mneh inore carefully attended to. 

The Militia is composed of— 

The Lancashire Field Artilleiy. 

Garrison Artillery, 32 corps. 

Line Battalions, 128. 

R.E. Fortress Companies, 11. 

R.E. Submarine Miners, 8 divisions. 

Medical Staff:* Corps, 8 companies. 

The total establishment of the Militia on 
January 1st, 1901, was 124,252, and the enrolled 
sti’ength at the same date 92,741 (exclusive of 
11,000 Militia reservists called out on per- 
manent service with the Regular forces). It is 
satisfactory to note that out of this enrolled 
strength the numbers of the embodied Militia 
on July 1st, 1900, were 88,842. Maiiy men were 
discharged its medically unfit, which would ac- 
count for some of the deficiency ; on the other 
hand, nian^" men rejoined Avho had been absent 
from the annual trainings for years. 

The numbers wanting to make up tlie estab- 
lishment of the Militia have been increasing 
during the past five years, and as the 11,000 
Militia reservists on active service in South 
Africa were borne as supernumeraries on the 
strength of their corps, the number actually 
wanting to comi^lete the establishment of the 
Militia on Jamiary 1st, 1901, Avas 31,511. It 
seems, therefore, doubtful if the 1829 Act sus-* 
pending the Ballot Act for the Militifi \vi\h a 
judicious measure, 
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A reserve for the Militia is about to be 
formed composed of ex-soldiers and ex-militia- 
men. If men join this reserve it will be a 
great reinforcement for the Militia. At present 
the Militia has no reserve, for the so-called Militia 
Reserve is composed of militiamen who are bound 
to serve when required in the ranks of the 
regular Army, thereby leaving vacancies in the 
ranks of their Militia regiments, which at 
present are not easy to fill u];). The new 
Militia Reserve is not to be liable for service 
out of the United Kingdom, and is only to be 
called out when the Militia is embodied. The 
X)resent Militia Reserve is to be abolished, as it 
is no longer necessary owing to the formation 
of the Special Service Section of the Militia, 
whereby individual militiamen or units can 
volunteer for service abroad, either as Militia 
units or with the Regulars. 

By a recent Warrant the bounties jpaid to 
militiamen have been increased. All militia- 
men — except recruits — on the completion of 
their annual training receive a bounty of 
£1 10s.; and if they have comx3leted two train- 
ings, or the equivalent of two trainings, they 
are to receive, in addition to the 30s. at the 
conclusion of the annual training — 

£1 on October 1st, 

£1 on December 1st. 

£1 on February 1st. 

^ For the non-training bounties the following 
are to be considered as the equivalent for one 
training 
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(1) 76 days’ reerait drill. 

(2) One month’s embodied service. 

(3) If attendance at training has been 

specially dispensed with. 

(4) Absence from training duly certified 
by a medical officer. 

(5) Previous Army service, if not less than 
two years. 

The re-enlistment and re-engagement bounties 
of 3()s. are now done away with. 

On joining a militiaman receives a free kit; 
his uniform has to last six years, unless he is 
embodied, but his boots and necessaries are 
I)artly renewed annually, and at the end of 
each training he can take away with him one 
pair of boots, two shirts, and two of 

socks. Recruits are now enlisted for six years, 
but they may be re-enlisted for further periods 
of four years at a time, until they attain the 
age of forty-five years. To induce men to re- 
enlist during the present emergency the old 
re-enlistment bounty (now done away with) of 
30s. was increased to £5. 

The great deficiency in the organisation of the 
Militia is the want of field artillery. There are 
plenty of Militia engineers, and the Imperial 
Yeomanry could furnish the necessary cavalry 
for the tactical units of divisions and army corps; 
but there is no field artillery available, except 
what is left over from the Regulars. Probably 
arrangements will soon be made to convert some** 
of the Militia and Volunteer Garrison Artillery 
into field batteries. With its present organisa- 
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tioii, the Militia, when acting alone as ];)art of a 
field army, could not be formed into larger 
tactical units than infantry brigades. When 
embodied, the militiamen become practically 
part of the regular Army ; they receive the 
same kit and pay, and are subject to the same 
regulations as Regulars. 


' CHAPTER ■XV.,:,; -; 

. VOLUNTEEKS. 

Ai/niouGH the Volunteer force dates 

only from 1859, Volunteers were organised as long 
ago as 1758. The Volunteers of that period were 
free from liability to the ballot for the Militia ; 
in 1808 men chosen by ballot for the local Militia 
could, instead of joining the Militia, serve as 
‘'efficients” in a Volunteer corx)s. 

In 1802“3 the Volunteers were 163,000 strong, 
but by 1809 the numbers had fallen to 190,000. 
In 1860 the Volunteer force, re-raised in 1859, 
was 180,000 strong, and the first meeting of the 
National Rifle Association was held in July, 
1860, at Wimbledon. The i^resent establishment 
of the Volunteer force is 265,000, and the num- 
bers by latest returns 230,785. These numbers 
will x>robably be considerably increased. The 
Volunteer force is comx3osed of — 

* A few mounted men wlui are now to 1)e 
absorbed in the Im [serial Yeomanry. 

Artillery (chiefly garrison). 


VOLUNTEMIS. 

Engineers. 

Inffintry (iiKiiiding cyclists and sigMiallers). 

Ra il way Sta If Corj;)s. 

Medical Staff Corps. 

The bulk of the Volunteer force is infantry. 
Some of the artillery corps are now being 
equipped as field artillery, and will soon beeonie 
very serviceable. The Engineers, being enlisted 
among the tradesnien of the large manufactur- 
ing towns, contain many skilled workmen in 
their ranks. 

The Railway Staff Corps is composed of 
men connected with the management of the 
large railway companies. 

The Medical Staff Corps is very strong, and 
the officers are skilled civilian practitioners, thus 
forming a valuable reserve for the regular Army, 
Part of the Vdlnnteer infantry is organised into 
thirty-three mobile brigades, which are allotted 
to form a portion of the field army for home de- 
fence ; the remaining battalions are allotted for 
garrison duty. The drill training (practical and 
theoretical) is chiefly caiTied on in the evenings, 
a regular course being gone through during the 
year. Musketry is carried on qn Saturday after- 
noons and other holidays. Regiments go into 
camp for a week’s training (a longer period of 
two weeks is now authorised) once each year, 
and those forming the mobile brigades must 
train x^^idodically as a brigade under their own 
brigadier. 

Volunteers serve for no fixed period, but can 
resign on giving notice. On joining they usually 
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sign certain regimental rules, which renders them 
liable to have fines imposed by a magistrate for 
failing to become efficient,” etc. A volunteer 
receives no pay or uniform (unless called out on 
actual military service), but the annual capita- 
tion allowance of 35s., which he earns by be- 
coming efficient, goes to a regimental fund which 
furnishes him with clothing and eciuipment. The 
Government supplies arms and ammunition. 

Besides those actually serving, there are 
many men throughout the country who have 
been trained in the Volunteers, It would there- 
fore be possible to collect, on an emei-gency, 
a great number of able-bodied men liaving 
some military training and experience in the use 
of firearms. The great difficulty is the supply of 
officers. As the expenses are considerable, officers 
are drawn chiefly from successful business or 
professional men, and therefore are, as a rule, 
very intelligent ; but from the shortness of their 
training they lack the confidence in themselves 
which is essential in a military commander. 

While in camp an allowance of 2s. a day is 
given to Volunteers, out of which, under regi- 
mental or brigade arrangements, the men’s 
expenses for messing, etc., are paid. Tents and 
camp ec][uipment are found by Government. 

Under the new Army scheme certain Volun- 
teer regiments are to be formed into brigades, 
and then allotted as part of the six army 
"corps. These regiments receive an extra period 
of training with increased allowances. 


Ill 


CHAPTER XVL 

COLONIAL MILITAKY FORCES. 

Since 1862 all colonies — arid especially tlie self- 
governing ones, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Cape — have done much to organise 
local forces and provide defences for their 
coasts. At Esquimault, Thursday Island, King 
George’s Sound, Hong Kong, Singapore, Colombo, 
Mauritius, and Cape Town the armaments 
were found by the Imperial Governincnit, the 
work being carried out by the Colonial Govern- 
ments. In most other cases — except the four 
‘"fortresses,” Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, and 
Halifax, and the naval ports Trineomalee, Simon’s 
Town, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Port Royal, 
and St. Lucia — all expenses were guaranteed by 
the Colonial Governments, but the Imperial 
Government frequently helped by giving guns 
that were being replaced by othei*s in the 
Service, and other articles of equipment. 

The local forces in Canada are administered 
by a Minister of “Militia and Defence,” and are 
commanded by an officer on the active list of 
the regular Army, who is appointed by the 
War Office for five years. The local forces 
are subdivided into— 

(1) A small permanent corps of Cavalry, 
Artilleiy, and Infantry. 

(2) The active Militia. By the Act of 1886- 
every male Canadian betw^eeii the ages 
of eighteen and sixty is liable to service 
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in the Militia if sufficient ii limbers 
cannot be obtained }>y voluntary en- 
listment. The number is now fixed 
at 45,000, the term of service three 
years, and the annual training lasts 
from eight to sixteen clays. The Militia 
receive pay whenever called out. 

(3) The Militia Reserve, which consists of 
all men, except those serving in the 
above-mentioned branches and a few 
other exceptions, between the ..ages of 
eighteen and sixty. It is ealeulated 
that about 200,000 of this class would 
have been trained in the Regulars or 
active Militia. 

Witli regard to Canadian help in the present 
war, it is interesting to quote the words used by 
Mr. Sanford Evans in his interesting work — 

'‘Suppose a government with headquarters 
at Berlin should decide to laise an entirely new 
regiment, and should choose as its recruiting 
points Dublin, Edinburgh, London, Lyons, Paris, 
Cologne, Hamburg, Bexdin, Dresden, Constanti- 
nople, Bagdad, and one other point still nearer 
the Persian Gulf ; suppose this government had 
never attempted anything of the same kind 
before ; suppose it had little in its stores except 
rifles and ammunition, and suppose it got the 
regiment of more than 600 men together, fully 
clothed and equipped and on shipboard, sailing 

* “ The Canadian Contingents and Canadian Imperialism : 
a Story and a Study,” By W. Sanford Evans. (London : 
Unwin.) 
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out of tlu5 port of Hamburg, all within seven- 
ioeii (lays of the time it first nuide up its 
mind to raise a regiment at all™ —well, it wcuild 
('( >11 gi'atulate itself. Yet, in terms of Eiu‘o])eaii 
and Asiatic; geography, this was the aehic^ve- 
ment of the Canadian Government.” 

Austbalia. 

The Australian Colonies all have local forces, 
which are oi'ganised on much tlie same sy sterna 
tlie forces in each colony being coinmancleci by 
an (officer of the regular Army. They are 
subdivided into — 

(1) Permanent force. 

.'',,(2) 'Alilitia.' 

. (3): Militia Reserve. ' v 
(4) Volunteers (some imrtially paid). 

New Zealand 

has a small |)<^™Binent force of paid Militia, 
the remainder of the force being Volunteers, 
but all males between seventeen and forty are 
liable to serve, and xmmarried men up to fifty- 
five. 

Tlie Australian Colonies being now united 
and having a Federal Parliament, the various 
military forces, formerly maintained by each 
colony sepai'ately, are amalgamated as a 
federated Australian Army. At jDresent this 
force numhers about 60,000, including men who 
have served in the ranks of the standing Army ' 
and are still in the prime of life. This force 
could be ecj[uipped and would be ready to take 
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the field in a few days, with a due proportion 
of mounted troops, artillery, engineers, Army 
Service Corps, and Army Medical Corps. Be- 
sides these 60,000 men, there is in the great 
Federation a very large reserve of high-class 
men in the prime of life, who have been trained 
in cadet corps. 

Every public school has its cadet corps, so 
that a very large percentage of the Australian 
youths receive a thoroughly sound military 
training at the very time of life that they 
are never likely to forget it. In New South 
Wales alone it is estimated that there are 
90,000 men now in the prime of life who have 
received this early military training. 

By the new Federal Defence Bill all British 
male subjects between eighteen and sixty years 
of age, who have been resident in the colony 
for six months, are liable to compulsory service. 
It is estimated that nearly 1,000,000 men would 
be available for service under these conditions. 
The exemptions include members of parlia- 
ment, judges, magistrates, ministers of religion, 
doctors, men employed in hospitals or asylums, 
and only sons of widows. 

Any number of these forces can volunteer 
for foreign service when Great Britain is at 
war. 

Cape op Good Hope. 

The local forces at the Cape of Good Hope 
are organised into — 

(1) Permanent troox>s (Mounted Rifles and 
Field Artillery), 
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(2) Military Police, 

(3) Volimteers. 

(4) Rifle Clubs. 

Extra forces can be raised sliould a great 
emergency occur by the Burgher Acts of 1878 
and 1884, which render every able-bodied man 
between the ages of eighteen to fifty liable to 
service, but it has never been found necessary 
to put these Acts into force. 

The large number of excellent troops raised 
locally during the South African War shows 
what good fighting material is to be obtained 
in South Africa when required for service in the 
field. 

West Indies and Other Colonies. 

The more important islands have local 
forces, either Militia or Volunteers. The Gold 
Coast and Lagos have military Haussa police 
as Avell as permanent corps. The British South 
and East Africa Companies and North Borneo 
Company have local troops or military police, 
A small contingent of Indian troops is em- 
ployed on the East Coast of Africa. 

The recent war in South Africa has proved 
that large numbers of men of grand j)hysique 
can be I’aised in the Colonies ; that they are 
quite capable of taking their j)lRces alongside 
our Regular troops, whether as cavalry, artillery, 
or infantry; and further, that as scouts and 
mounted infantry, from their vocation and 
training as agriculturists and in other out-of- • 
door work, they are distinctly ahead of our 
best Regular troops. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MODERN ORGANISxVTION OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 

Under the modem system armies ai‘e based 
on the poiiiilation of the country, and the stan- 
dard of physique in the Army may be taken 
as fairly representative of that of the whole 
country. With our voluntarily enlisted Army, 
it is probable that our standard has frequently 
been above that of the average young man of 
the age at which we obtain our recruits. 

The aim of all nations is that tlieir military 
system should make the most of the powers of 
their population. We think we do this best 
by the system of voluntary enlistment, calcu- 
lating that every recruit we obtain under this 
system has more or less a taste for “ soldiering,” 
and feels he is possessed of a certain amount of 
nerve ; whereas under the universal service 
system many men are forced into the Army to 
whom the military profession is most distaste- 
ful, and who are not possessed of the nerve 
requisite to make a useful soldier. The volun- 
tary system is undoubtedly more exxiensive, but 
the country prefers to bear the cost to liaving 
comj)ulsory service. The voluntary system be- 
comes not only dangerous but most exjiensive 
when immature lads, or the physical and moral 
^refuse of the community, are taken into the 
regular Army. 

Uj) to the middle of the eighteenth century 
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rogiiuents were called by the iiaiiies of their 
colonels ; about 1751 numbers were given, and 
in 1782 county titles were added. In 1872, 
under the Localisation of the Forces Act, single 
battalion Line regiments, from the 26th to 
the 109th (except the 60th and Rifle Brigade, 
which had four battalions each), were linked 
in pairs. The headquarters of each original 
double-battalion regiment and of the newly 
linked single battalions were established in the 
county whose title they bore, and were teimied 
a brigade district, being numbered consecu- 
tively (quite irrespective of the original regi- 
mental numbers) from 1 to 70. In 1881, after a 
slight readjustment of the linking (especially as 
to the Highland regiments), the hitherto linked 
regiments were converted into territorial regi- 
ments of two battalions (the 79th had then 
only one battalion), and the old brigade dis- 
tricts were called regimental districts, and 
renumbered, tliose of the old two-battalion regi- 
ments getting bacdv their regimental numbers, 
and tlie others receiving the number of the 
.senior of the two original single“l.)attalion regi- 
ments. The names of regiments were readjusted 
as far as possible in compliance with regimental 
feeling. The old facings wei*e done away with, 
and white facings were to be worn by all 
English regiments, yellow by Scotch, green 
by Irish, and blue by Royal regiments. The 
territorial system gives no clue to the dates af 
whicli eacli battalion was formed; this might 
well be added to the “Army List.'’ It is not 
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generally known that no fewer than seventy- 
eight foot regiments have had eonstaiit service 
for 140 years. 

The Localisation of the Forces Act did not 
contemplate that Line battalions would be qiiar- 
tei'ed at their regimental district headquarters, 
so the new barracks that were built in pur- 
suance of this Act provided accommodation for 
about 250 men only, in addition to the perma- 
nent staff. It was suggested by the Committee 
that when both Line battalions were abroad 
one of the Militia battalions should be embodied ; 
but this wns never carried out, and when both 
Line battalions were abroad extra accommoda- 
tion for a large increase to the strength of the 
depot was provided by erecting temporary huts 
inside the barrack walls. This plan was soon 
abandoned, and a provisional battalion was 
formed of the details of those, regiments that 
had both battalions abroad. In the details 
were included men who were medically unfit 
or too young to go abroad, those just about to 
be discharged, and invalids sent home from 
abroad. This system has been largely adopted, 
during the present eamx3aign, and there are 
now six provisional regiments of Cavalry com- 
posed of the reserve squadrons of the regiments 
in South Africa, and twelve provisional bat- 
talions of Infantry composed of the details 
of regiments both of whose battalions are 
"abroad. 

England is at present divided into ten dis- 
trict commands under general officers. Scotland 
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fomis one district coimnaiid; Ireland is sul)- 
divided into four, tlie four district coniinanders 
being under the orders of the general officer 
coniinanding the forces in Ireland, who is 
directly responsible to the Cominander-iti-Chief. 

The district commands are designated as^ — 
The Scottish (Edinburgh), North Eastern (York), 
North Western (Chester), Eastern (Colchester), 
W estern (Devonport), Southern (Portsmouth), 
Thames (Chatham), South Eastern (Dover), Home 
(London), W^oolwich, Aldershot, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork, and the Curragh. The W oolwich, Aldershot, 
and Curragh commands afiect only the troops 
quartered at these stations or in the vicinity. 

The other commands include troops quartered 
within a large territorial area. For instance, 
the North Western command includes the 
counties of Cumberland, AVestmor eland, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwick, Worcester, Hereford, and the whole 
of Nor til Wales. Besides the Eegular troops 
C][uartered in this district, which usually consist 
of two field batteries and depot Garrison Ar- 
tillery, one section of the coast battalion Royal 
Engineei's, three battalions of Infantry, a detach- 
ment of Army Service Corps, one company of 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and one company 
of the Army Ordnance Corps, there are fifteen 
regimental districts, eight regiments of Yeo- 
inanry, twenty-nine battalions of Militia (one 
Artillery and one Engineers), sixty-four corps 
or battalions of A^olunteers, and the Army Re- 
serve men belonging to the regiments whose 
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lieadquarters are at the regiiiieiital districts. The 
staif of this eomniand is composed as follows : 
General and A.D.C. 

Asst. x4djutaiit General ... ... 1 

Bepiity Asst. Adjutant General ... 2 
District Inspector of Musketry ... 1 

Commanding Boyal Artillery ... 1 

Staff Captain Koyal Artillery ... 1 

Commanding Royal Engineers ... 1 

Prineix)al Medical Officer 1 

Chief Ordnance Officer 1 

District Paymaster 1 

Recruiting Staff Officers 8 

The size of the various territorial commands 
varies greatly, as does the number of troops 
quartered in them ; hut the above may ])e taken 
as an example of the staff deemed sufficient for 
the working of tm important district. 

These district commands include, as above 
stated, regimental districts. Of these there are 
in the United Kingdom sixty-seven, l)ut as seven 
are double regimental districts there are actually 
only sixty. Each regimental district is com- 
manded by a colonel, and forms the recruiting 
ground for the territorial regiment or regiments 
(for the seven double districts), the Militia, and 
the Volunteer battalions within its area. The 
location of these districts was fixed in 1872 on 
the principle that out of a male ]3opulation of 
100,000 it should be x^ossible to raise a Militia 
battalion of 1,000 men* The duties of tlie com- 
manding officer of these regimental districts are 
not heavy in times of jDaace ; but on mobilisation, 
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especially at the large depots, tlie worlv w'ould l)e 
more than one inan could do. The ordiuai^y 
duties are to eoniniand the regimental depot, to 
superintend the training of and inspect the 
Militia and Volunteer battalions of the territorial 
regiment, to direct the recruiting service, and 
coimnand the reservists within the limits of his 
district under the general officer commanding. 

The Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
liave also a territorial connection. For the 
Royal Artillery the United Kingdom is subdivided 
into nine recruiting areas, grouped into tliree 
Artillery divisional areas, viz., the Eastei’ii Divi- 
sion, with its headquarters at Dover, includes tlie 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Essex, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk; the Southern Division, witli. 
its lieadquaiters at Portsmouth, includes Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Isle of Wiglit, Hnmpshiie, 
Dorsetshiie, Shropshire, Stafford si lire, Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Lancashire, Clieshire, and 
Carnarvonshire; the Western Division, with its 
headquarters at Devonport, includes the counties 
of Cornwall and Devonshire, Noithuniberland, 
Yorkshire, Durliam, Lincolnshire, and all Wales 
except Carnar\'onshire. 

The territorial connection of the Royal En- 
gineers is eff(3cted by the officer commanding 
Royal Engineers in each district superintending 
the recruiting for the corps in his district. 

The Army Service Corps, the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and the Dex>artmental Corps Inn^e ’ 
no teiTitorial connection. 

The Localisation Committee in their report 
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laid doAvn that the test of a peace organisation 
must he its power (1) to place in the iield imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war, in the highest 
state of efficiency, as large a force as is possible 
compatibly with the peace military expenditure ; 
(2) to maintain that force throughout the con- 
tinuance of hostilities undiminished in numbers 
and efficiency. 

By our present organisation the home Army 
is really a kind of training scliool, having to 
train both its own recruits and those required 
by the Army abroad. It therefore cannot find 
the number of men “fit” for immediate service 
abroad that its establishment ought apparently 
to enable it to do. These numbers can now be 
supplied by the Army Reserve, and a further 
reinforcement, when required, can be provided 
by the Militia special service section. Under 
the present scheme it is i^roposed to form the 
home Army into six army corps (three per- 
manently formed and three to be formed when 
required), but to make up this number Militia 
and Volunteers must be included. Except at 
Aldershot, the troops xiow stationed in any of 
the district commands do not form a tactical or 
administrative unit. The formation of the home 
Army into six army corps would necessitate a 
readjustment of commands, and of the quartering 
of the troops in those districts that were to be 
designated as army corps commands, but other- 
^ wise it would in no way affect territorial regi- 
mental districts or the present organisation of the 
different arms. For an army corps commaaid 
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twenty-five Infantry battalions sllould be quar- 
tered in the territorial area, under three 
divisional, and six brigadier, generals. Thus the 
three army corps that are to be permanently 
organised will I’equire — 

3 Generals in eoinniand. 

9 Divisional generals commanding divisions. 

18 Brigadier generals commanding brigades. 
And seventy-five battalions of Infantry. 

With the recent increase in the Guards and 
in the Line, this number will under ordinary cir- 
cumstances always be at home ; but as it will 
reimesent very nearly the whole of the home 
Army, presumably the present ten district 
commanders will be absorbed in the army 
corps and divisional commands. 

By our present organisation there are fifteen 
batteries of Field Artillery in an army corps. 
This number will j)robably be increased; but 
eyen then there will be }3l^iity of batteides at 
home, as under noianal conditions there should 
be 105 batteries of Field Artillery at home. 

Each army corps requires two regiments of 
cavalry. As there are usually three regiments 
of Household Cavalry and sixteen regiments of 
Cavalry of the Line at home, there is plenty of 
cavalry. 

Each Infantry division has one field company 
E.E.,andin the army corps troops are included — 
1 Field Company B<.E* 1 Telegra]3h Division. 
1 Pontoon Troop. 1 Balloon Section. 

1 Field Park. 1 Railway Company. 

Total six units. 
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ITiider normal conditions there are iifty- 
seveii trooj)s or companies E.E. at home. The 
engineer units for the three arniy corps can 
tlierefore be easily found. 

The Army Service Corps companies with an 
army corps number twelve, viz. — 


Brigade Supply Columns ... ... 0 

Divisional Troops ditto . . . ... ... 3 

Corps Troo|)B ditto ... ... ... 1 

Supply Park ... ... ... 1 

Field Battery ... ... 1 

Total 12 


As there are fifty-nine companies at home or 
at present in South Africa, there would be no 
difficulty about, tfie A.S.C. units. 

It will thus be seen that to make up the three 
permanent army corps no increase in the present 
strength of the troops at home would be neces- 
sary — oiil}^ a readjustment in the quarters they 
occupy. For instance, if the Scottish command 
is to be converted into an army corps, there 
would i^equire to be made a large increase in the 
number of troops quartered in Scotland, unles.s 
the corps is chiefly to he composed of Militia 
and Volunteers. Under normal circumstances 
the troox^s quartered in Scotland are — 

Cavalry ... 1 regiment. 

Artillery ... 1 company Ctarrison xCrtil- 

lery. 

Engineers ... 3 sections Coast Battalion. 

Infantry ... 3 battalions. 

A.S, Corps ... Detachment. 


» 
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But in addition to these there are — 
Regimental Districts ... ... 10 

Militia Battalions (infantry) ••• 13 

':DittO'^ (artillery) '■ ; .... , : 5 

And a large number of Volunteers, both artillery, 
engineers, and infantry. 

The other three army corps, that are to be 
oi’ganised only periodically for training, Avould 
1)0 formed of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers. 
The Imperial Yeomanry could furnish the neces- 
sary cavalry, and some of the Militia oi* Volun- 
teers the additional batteries of field artillery. 
There would also be plenty of Engineers, but 
not enough conipanies of the Army Service 
CorpS.'^,' 'v, 


CHAl^TER XVIIL 

THE COST OF THE ARiAIY. 

Although the Army Estimates come to a lai*ge 
total, it will be seen by the table given that 
only about one-third of the \^hole goes for 
pay. The estimates for the year 1899-1900 are 
€j[uoted first, as in them are included no war 
charges. The strength of the standing Army, 
exclusive of the troops serving in India (who 
are ])aid by the Indian Government), was fixed 
for that year at 184,853. 

The next table gives the estimates for the 
year 1900-1901. In this table are given separ- ~ 
ately the cost of the permanent increase to 
the, Army in E.E., new batteries R.A., Irish 
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Gucirds, and Line battalions. Next the teni- 
X3oraiy increase owing to the war in South 
Africa, including the cost of raising the re- 
serve regiments of Cavalry and battalions of 
Infantry ; and finally the extra expenses 
caused by the war itself in transx)ort, pro- 
visions, clothing, etc., this column alone coming 
to half as much again as the normal years 
estimate. 


Abstbact of Army Estijviates, 1899-1900. 



Foies. 

Nos. 

1899-1900. 

Gross Estimate. 
Total N'ltmherSf 
184,858. 



£i 

Pay 

1 

7,703,000 

Medical Establishment 

2 

307,100 

Militia ... 

3 

586,600 

Yeomanry 

4 

75,010 

Volunteers 

5 

624,700 

Transport and Remounts 

6 

813,300 

Provisions and Forage 

7 

3,465,100 

Clothing ... 

8 

1,503,300 

Warlike Stores 

9 

2,939,000 

Works ... ... j 

10 

1,375,575 

Education 

11 

178,200 

Miscellaneous 

12 

69,800 

War Office 

13 

251,600 



19,892,285 

Non-effective Officers 

14 

1,948,264 

„ „ Men 

15 

1,793,035 

Superannuation, etc 

16 

183,749 



3,925,048 

Grrand Total 

£23,817,333 ^ 


* Exclusive of the Supplementary Estimate for war services. One 
farthing per head per day taxation with our population produces 
more than £14,000,000 per annum. 


Pbincipai^ Differences. 

STATEMENT SHOWINft THE AMOUNTS PROVIDED IN ARMY ESTIMATES, 1000-1901. 
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The Pay of Officers xVnd Other Soldiers, 
0.11 joining the Army a subaltern receives a 
pi'actieally unfurnished bedroom, foi* which he 
I'eceives a limited allowance of coal and gas or 
candles. He becomes a member of a well- 
equipped mess, which is comfortably furnished 
at the offic'crs’ expense, and there he has all 
his meals, servants being found by the regi- 
ment. His pay is only 5s. 3d. a day, and in 
many regiments he could not pay for his day’s 
messing out of this amount. A great deal 
has been said and done ‘‘officially” about the 
cutting down of mess exxienses ; and in some 
i*egiments, which are the fortunate possessors 
of an officer who has a turn for “ catering,” the 
messes are both good and cheap, the total ex- 
penses for the day (/.c. breakfast, luneheon, and 
dinnei*) amounting to only 3s. 6d. In a regiment 
of this kind no one ever thinks of complaining of 
the “ exxienses of the Army.” In other regiments 
the charges are twice this amount, and the 
chances are that the messing is not nearly so 
good. As the mess bill is an officer’s chief 
necessary expense, and as low mess bills are 
merely a question of management, it would seem 
that the simplest way to settle that part of the 
problem would be to relieve officers altogether 
from the trouble of mess catering, and to put it 
into the hands of large civilian contractors, who 
should be under the control of generals com- 
^manding army corps or districts, the rate of mess- 
ing to be fixed at a certain contract price. As 
contractors — who would undertake the catering 
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for several messes at the same time- -could buy iii 
the wholesale market, they could do the mes>siug 
much cheaper than a single regiment could do it ; 
so, if a single regiment can mess its officers for 
3s. 6d. a day, a coxitractor in a large way of 
business ought to do it for 3s. Therefore, if a 
subaltern can live for 3s. a day and 6d. a day for 
beer, he will still have Is. 9d. a day left, or 52s. 6d* 
in a thirty days’ month. Out of this lie has to 
pay 10s. to his servant and 16s. for his washing - 
total 26s. So he has 21s. 6d. left to pay his 
subscription towards mess paj)ers, etc., and to 
buy tobacco. If therefore a lad’s parents had 
only to provide him with an allowance to dress 
on and to pay for amusements, people could not 
say that desii^able youths were kept out of the 
Army on the score of the expense of living in it. 

The cost of living in the Army would be 
much less than the necessary expenses of a 
yoixng barrister, solicitor, or medical man. In 
fact, a young subaltern would be far better 
off than any other young professional man in 
every way, and at one-third the cost for eduea- 
tional x>i*e})aration, which is exceedingly low. 

At present an officer has to ixrovide his own 
furniture, and the regiment the furniture for the 
mess, including china and glass. This seems a 
cumbersome arrangement. Officers should have to 
find their own linen only, and the mess, plate and 
linen only. If officers’ quarters were furnished 
by Government, the amount expended would - 
soon be recovered by the saving in the smaller 
amount of baggage that would have to be con- 
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Teyed every time a regiment moved. The loss in 
breakages to a mess is always heavy, and this 
would be saved considerably by not having to 
carry about china and glass. 

The private soldier’s i>ay seems small, but it 
must be i*enienibered that it is a wage and ^^ery 
nearly “all found” — lodgings, food, fuel, light, 
cooking, hospital and medical attendance, and the 
greater part of his clothing, besides a “ club ” in 
the recreation room, reading room, and canteen. 

The greater part of our recruits join as “lads,” 
and when they liave been six months in the 
Service they receive, after paying for all neces- 
sary expenses, including a fair allowance for 
additional clothing and underlineii (termed 
“necessaries”), between 5s. and Os. a week. It 
is very doubtful if many “ lads ” in ordinary em- 
ployment have that amount either to spend or to 
send to their parents, if they are working away 
from home, week by week throughout the year. 
Many well-meaning but (on this subject) ill- 
informed persons, with the best intentions, write 
X^iteous axDX^eals to those in authority to allow the 
sons of peox^le who are in distressed circum- 
stances to be discharged from the Army to 
support their parents. If only they knew that 
the sons could well afford to send the greater 
Xoart of the 5s. a week, and if they are serving in 
any of the departmental corx^s x^i*el>ably twice 
that amount, there would not be so many of 
^ these apx^eals, which are probably made more 
in the interests of a lazy lad who wants to 
get out of the Service than of his poor x^arents, 
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who would be quite satisfied if lie sent thoiii 
the amount he could well afford. Of course, lie 
could only send his parents money, in any case, 
by practising an amount of self-restraint quite 
mins iial among lads of his years. 

The boys who are “siiecial” enlistments are 
certainly better off than they would be, as a rule, 
in civil life in every way, but at the expense of 
the efficiency of the Army and at a ruinous (‘ost 
at |)resent to the nation. Two good soldiers are 
better than four useless soldiers, even if they 
cost three times as much per head. 

A soldier’s pay is raised when he becomes a 
non-commissioned officer, and some of the higher 
ranks of non-commissioned officers, especially in 
the departmental corps, are well paid, though 
not as well as men of the same responsibilities 
and character in civil life. But as a corporal in 
the Infantry only receives Is. 8d. a day and a 
sergeant 2s. 4d., it is manifest that these ranks 
are not sufficiently well rewarded, in view of the 
responsible duties they have to perform com- 
pared with private soldiers. The private soldier, 
also, of good character who, declining the respon- 
sibilities of non-commissioned rank, elects to 
remain a private soldier and thus only receives 
Id. a day (for good-conduct pay) more from his 
third till his seventh year of service than the lad 
with six months’ service, is a badly paid -man. 
Yet these soldiers are invaluable as. a leaven of 
good influence among the lads, and the reservists - 
of at least their age were the mainstay of the 
army in South Africa. 


Daily Pay of Officers. 
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Quartehmasters’ and Ridino-masters’ T3aily 
Rate of Pay. 
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OMicers on the general, personal, and educii- 
tional staff rec^eive a considerably higher rate 
of pay than regimental officers, especially if 
the officers holding these api^ointments are of 
junior regimental rank* For instance, a captain 
doing regimental duty in the Infantry receives 
11s. 7d. a day; if appointed brigade inaj or he 
receives £1 Is. a day. A major, after two 
years’ service as major, would be receiving ICs. 
a day ; if appointed a deputy assistant adjutant 
general he would also receive £1 Is. a day. 
Thus the captain brigade major is the better 
paid man of the two by 4s. 5d. a day. 

In addition to regimental pay, extra pay is 
issued under certain conditions laid down by 
Royal Warrant. 

Command pay at 5s. a day is issued to the 
officer commanding a regimental district, a 
discharge dei)6t, a regiment of Foot Guards, 
or camp of instruction. Command pay at 3s. * 
a, day is issued to the olficei* (a:>mmanding 
a regiment of Cavalry, battalion of Infantry 
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a. lieutenant-colonel of Royal Artillery , Engi- 
neers, Army Service Corps, and for certain 
other smaller commands at the rate of from 
2s. 6d. to Is. 6d. a day. 

Extra duty pay at rates varying from 5s. 
to 6d. a day is also issued to the officers acting 
as adjutants, assistant adjutants, adjutants 
and quartermasters, quartermasters, and riding 
masters, during vacancies, to wings, depdts, or 
detachinents, on West Coast of Africa, to a 
mixed force on board shix3, to special bodies 
of troops on active service, in the Army 
Service Corps, to camps of instruction, in the 
Militia. 

Working -pa,j at the rate of 4s. or 2s. 6d. a 
day is issued to officers engaged in suj)erintend- 
ing working parties. 

In India pay is issued in rupees, and now 
that the rux)ee has fallen so much in value the 
]3ay is not nearly so good as it used to be, 
although the amounts are the same. Married 
officers in India must for climatic and educa- 
tional reasons send their children home, and 
hence they lose heavily by the adverse rate 
of exchange. 

In most colonies, except the Mediterranean, 
a small allowance is made to officers by the 
Colonial Governments. 

A regular Colonial allowance is issued , by 
the Imx^erial Government to officers serving at 
Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, St. Helena, West Coast of Africa, 
and South Africa. 
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A very great grievance in the Army is the 
system of stoppages for absolutely necessary 
expenses which crop up at every turn of a 
soldiers life, and which are deducted from the 
nominal pay to a degree always irritating and 
often ruinous. It is not long since a Cavalry 
soldiers pay, nominally 9d. clear daily, wns 
more frequently 6d., and very often 2d., to pay 
for necessaries essential to the discharge of his 
duty or improvements in his uniform. Bar- 
rack-room damages are also a fertile cause 
of discontent, hut Captain A. Lee, M.P., and 
others are agitating for the abolition of 
‘‘ stopx3ages V 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SUPPLY OF OFFICERS. 

Commissions in the Guards, Cavalry, Infantry, 
and West India Regiment are given to— * 

(1) Cadets who have passed through a 
course of instruction at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, or the 
Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Canada. 

(2) To an officer of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
or Volunteers, to an officer of the 
local military forces of the Colonies, 
or to an officer of the Royal Malta 
Artillery. 

(3) To a duly qualified candidate from a 

University. 
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(4) To a warrant officer or non-eom- 
missioned officer — pi*ovided that, unless 
I)romoted for distinguished service in 
the field, the candidate must, when 
selected — 

(a) Have attained the rank of sergeant 
and be under twenty-six years of 
age. 

(b) Have a first-class certificate of edu- 
cation. 

(c) Have a clear regimental defaulter 

sheet. 

(d) Be unmarried. 

In the case of api)ointments to the House- 
hold Cavalry candidates are subject to the 
approval of the colonel in chief of the brigade, 
and in the Foot Gruards to that of the com- 
mander in chief. 

Candidates, besides having to pass educational 
examinations, have to produce certificates to 
show that they come from the class from which 
it is desirable that officers should be drawn, and 
that they are of good moral character. There 
are also certain limits as to age, a certain 
standard of physique ; and those candidates who 
are successful at the educational examinations 
have to be passed fit for service at home and 
abroad by a military medical officer. 

The officers of the Eoyal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers are educated either at tlie Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, or at the Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Canada. A few com- 
missions in the Artillery are given to Artillery 
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Militia officers who pass the CQmx>etitive exam 
illation. 

Since the beginning of the present war the 
educational standards for entrance have been 
depreciated to a. remarkable extent, with deplor- 
able consequences to the prestige of the Army. 

In the Army Service Corps commissions are 
given to — 

(1) Officers of the regular Army or Marines 
with not less than one year s service. 

(2) Militia officers. 

(3) Cadets from the Royal Military Colleges, 
Sandhurst, or Kingston, Canada. 

(4) Duly qualified University candidates. 

(5) A warrant or non-commissioned officer. 

Officers have to join the Army Service Corps 

for one year on probation, and if reported upon 
unfavourably are liable to be reverted to their 
former corps (if they belong to one) or retired 
altogeth€3r. 

Royal Aemy Medical Coeps. 

Commissions in this coiqis are granted to 
candidates who, after having obtained certain 
diplomas and certificates, have been successful 
at the competitive examination held twice a 
yeai’ or have been nominated to a commission 
direct. They join as surgeons on iirobation, and 
liefore final appointment to the corps have to 
pass througli a four montlis' comse of instruc- 
tion at the Army Medical School at Netlcy, 
and a, tw'o months course at the depot at 
Aldershot. 
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The Army Chaplain’s Department. 

The officers are clergymen, who are appointed 
by selection, and have to serve one year on 
jirobation. 

The Army Ordnance Department and 
Corps. 

Some of the officers belong permanently to 
the corps ; others, with not less than four years 
regimental service, are attached for a period of 
five years. These appointments are given to 
officers who have i)Rssed the ordnance course 
or the advanced class at the Ordnance College. 
An officer after five years’ service must go back 
to his regiment or corps and do regimental 
duty for two years before being allowed to re- 
join the Army Ordnance Department. 

The Army Pay Department. 

Officers with not less than five years’ service 
join this department from regiments. After 
serving one year on xirobation they can, if re- 
jiorted uxpon favourably, either join the depart- 
ment permanently or remain for five years, being 
seconded in their regiments. In the latter case, 
under certain circumstances, they are liable to be 
recalled to their regiments. 

The Army Veterinary Department. 

Duly qualified veterinary surgeons are ap- 
Xiointed by selection, and serve for six months 
on probation. 

Military Mounted Police. 

Officers are apxxjinted from regiments hj 
selection. 
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Military Prisons Department. 

Officers, not below the rank of captain, are 
selected to act as governors of military prisons. 
They are seconded like staff officers, and are 
removed from their regiments on account of age, 
or if they do not voluntarily rejoin on becoming 
second in command, or after ten years’ service as 
governor of a prison. 

gymnasia and signalling. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
arc trained at the Gymnasium and School of 
Signalling at Aldershot to act as instructors 
in gymnastics and signalling. 

After certain periods of service all officers 
are given on retirement either a lump sum as a 
gratuity or an annual alloivance as retired pay. 

Officers of the Militia, Yeomaniy, and Volun- 
teers are appointed by selection only, with 
certain qualifications as to age and so forth. 

Besides the officers actually serving, there is 
a large number of non-effective officers, made up 
of officers who, on retirement from the Army, 
have received a gratuity or retired pay. Up to 
certain limits of age, according to rank, these 
officers are placed in the Reserve of Officers and 
can be called up to serve on an emergency^ 
After the age limit they can only be called up if 
they voluntarily offer their services. Officers 
who have left the Regulars with no gratuity 
and officers who have served in tlie auxiliary" 
foi*ces can, under certain regulations, voluntarily 
join the Reserve of Officei's. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE PROMOTION OF OFFICERS. 


Ale ] u'ortiotions are made upon tlie recommen- 
dation ol: the Commaiider-in-Chicf, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for War. 

VaeaneioH are tilled up eitlier by the absorp- 
tion of a supernumerary or by the selection of 
a qualitied officer. 

The necessary qualifications are to have a 
certain ^iiuoiint of service and to have ]>assed 
a exaininatioii, unless specially 

exempted. 

A supei‘nunierary or seconded officer is 
eligible for promotion just the same as if he were 
serving with his regiment or corps, provided he 
keeps himself efficient for duty. 

Unless an officer is specially recommended by 
the Cominander-in-Chief to the Secretary of 
State for War for distinguished service or for 
marked ability and gallantry in the field, he 
must i:)ass the professional examinations fixed 
from time to time before he is x>romoted to a 
higher rank; but if an officer is x)revented by 
active service or by other very special circum- 
stances from xiresenting himself or x>i’cx)aring 
himself for examination, he nmy be x^rovisionally 
X>romoted, subject to his the xiL^scribed 

examimition on the first available ox)])ortuTiLi ty. 
Should he then fail to his promotion 

will be cancelled, unless his services have 
been of such an exceptional character that the 
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Commander-in-Chief authorises liis haying one 
more ■ trial. ' " ■ 

When an officer misses promotion on account 
o£ his not having passed the necessary exaniina- 
tioii, and is therefore suj)erseded by a junior, 
he is compelled to retire from the Service, unless 
within eighteen months of his suijersession he 
passes the required examination. An extension 
of time is, however, given to officers who have 
been engaged on active service or who have 
been prevented by the exigencies of active 
service from having an opportunity to qualify. 

A captain is not promoted to the rank 
of major unless he has at least six years’ 
service. 

A lieutenant who holds the api)ointnient of 
adjutant may, when senior of liis rank in his 
regiment or corps, be promoted to the rank of 
captain, iDrovicled he has at least nine years’ 
service or has still two years to serve as ad- 
jutant. 

A lieutenant in the Royal Engineers and 
x4,rmy Service Corps after eleven years’ service 
may, even in the absence of a vacancy, be 
promoted to the rank of captain; and in the 
Royal Engineers a captain with twenty years’ 
service may similarly be promoted to the rank 
of major. 

A second lieiitenant in the Artilleiy, Em 
gineers, or Army Service Corps may be x^roinoted 
to the rank of lieutenant after three years’ 
service, even if there is not a vacancy. 

Promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
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is conferred, by selection, on officers witli at least 
two years’ service as major. 

Only full-pay service reckons towards an 
officers promotion; but if placed upon half pay 
on account of ill-liealtli caused by military 
service lie may reckon one year’s half -pay 
service towards promotion, or if placed upon 
half pay on reduction or on special promotion 
he may reckon two years of such service towards 
promotion. 

A lieutenant taken j)risoner of war may be 
promoted in the same maimer as if he ^vere 
doing duty. A captain who loses his promotion 
to the rank of major by being taken prisoner 
of war may be promoted subsequent to his re- 
lease, and his promotion antedated, so that he 
suffers no loss of seniority. 

In the case of officers promoted from the 
ranks, all service as a warrant officer and half 
the time served in any lower rank coimt as full- 
pay service towards promotion. 

Half-pay Promotion. 

A major, -with two years’ service in that rank, 
may be promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel on half pay. 

A captain, with at least six years’ service, may 
be iiromoted to the rank of major on half |3ay. 

A lieutenant, with no limitation as to service, 
may lie iiromoted captain on half pay. 

^ Brevet Promotion. 

For distinguished service in the field, or for 
distinguished service of an excex^tional nature 
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other than in the field, a lieutenant-colonel may 
be imomoted to the brevet rank of colonel, 
a major to that of lieutenant-colonel, and 
a captain after six years’ service to that of 
major. 

There is no such rank as a brevet captain, 
so a subaltern can receive no brevet promotion, 
but subalterns’ names are noted for brevet pro- 
motion, when they attain the rank of captain. 

A lieutenant-colonel is usually promoted 
brevet colonel on being appointed A.D.C. to the 
Sovereign, or after four yeai's’ service in com- 
mand of a regiment, battalion, or other equiva- 
lent unit. 

A lieutenant-colonel with three years’ full 
pay service in that rank, or a brevet colonel 
selected for any appointment carrying the sub- 
stantive rank of colonel, may be granted such 
substantive rank. 

Peomotion to General Officer. 

An officer holding the substantive rank of 
colonel is eligible for promotion to the rank 
of major-general, provided he has not attained 
the age fixed for the compulsory retirement of 
a colonel, namely, 57. 

No promotion is now made to the rank of 
major-general or lieutenant-general, except by 
selection to fill an appointment, or as a reward 
for distinguished service in the field or of an 
exceptional nature other than in the field. 

Temporary or local rank as major-general, 
lieutenant-general, or general, may be eon- 
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f erred on an officer of tlie next/ lowest rank, 
whetliei’ he holds that i*ank pei‘inanently or 
temporai-ily. 

The rank of brigadier “general is local or 
temporary only, not permanent. 

The honorary rank of major-general is some- 
times conferred on a colonel who has held a 
temporary appointment as major-general. This 
rank does not confer any advantages as regards 
IJay, retirement, or retired pay. 

Field-Marshal. ' \ , 

An officer, without reference to seniority, 
is ijromoted to the rank of field-marshal at the 
will of the Sovereign. A general officer retired 
for age remains eligible for such promotion. 

Exchanges.' 

Officers are permitted to exchange from one 
regiment or corps to anotlier under certain 
regulations, which are issued from time to time. 
Under certain conditions officers of the Line 
below the substantive rank of major, and with 
less than fourteen years’ service, are allow^ed to 
exchange with officers of the Indian Staff Corps. 

General Regulations, 

Subject to regulations, laid down from time 
to time, an officer of the Royal Artillery em- 
ployed in the Indian Ordnance Department, or 
an officer of the Royal Engineers employed on 
other Indian services, may elect to render con- 
tinuous service under the Government of India, 
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A major with the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel can serve for three years after receiving 
his brevet rank before being retired for age 
should he have reached the age for being 
retired before that time. 

A captain or major holding an appointment 
ill the Egyptian i^rmy is removed from his 
regiment and placed on half pay if he is con- 
tinued in liis appointment for more than seven 
years, and may be removed before that time. 

An officer may be removed from the Army 
at any time for misconduct. 

An officer is not allowed to remain in the 
Army unless, during the first three years of his 
service, it is shown that it is in every way 
desirable to keep him. 

An officer who has not been guilty of mis- 
conduct may be called upon at any time by the 
Comniander-in-Chief to retire from the Service, 
and be jilaced on half pay, or granted a retiring 
allowance. 

An officer on half pay, who is fit for duty 
and does not serve when called upon, is liable 
to be removed from the Army. 

Under certain circumstances, and when 
liolding appointments such as second in com- 
mand, adjutancies of auxiliary forces, etc., 
officei’s who have reached the age limit for 
retirement may be kept on, if specially locom- 
mended by the Oommander-in-Chief and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State. 

A lieutenant-colonel of a Cavalry regiment 
or an Infantry battalion may have the term of 

j 
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his coinmand extended for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

A major-general, if holding an aj)pointnient 
when he attains the age of sixty-two, may be 
continued in the Service until he has completed 
the term of his appointment. 

An officer shall not be retired for 'Mion- 
emidojmient ” if he has held an appointment 
for not less than two years, otherwise after 
five years’ non-employment he shall be retired. 

The present ages at which retiienient is 
compulsory are — 


Lieutenant or Captain 

... 45 

Major .. 

... 48 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

... 55 

Colonel 

... 57 

Major-Greneral 

... 62 

Lieutenant-General or General 

... 67 


CHAPTER XXI. 

STAFF. 

General officers commanding districts allot 
amongst their staff the several duties in such a 
manner as wiU best ensure their efficient per- 
formance. When there is more than one staff 
officer in a command, one will be named “ chief 
staff officer.” 

The distribution of duties is as follows 

“A” Duties: Discipline, interior economy, 
drill, military training and instruction, 
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musketry, signalling, schools, charge of 
garrison and regimental institutes. 

‘"B” Duties: Supply, transport, move- 
ments, distribution and quartering, 
barracks, camps, hire of buildings and 
lands for camps, ranges, etc. 

‘'C” Duties: Artillery services. 

'"D” Duties: Engineer services. 

“E” Duties: Ordnance services, viz., arms, 
jimmunition, clothing, mobilisation, and 
other equipments. 

“P” Duties: Medical services. 

Officers of the general stafiP are appointed for 
“A” and “B” duties, the former being known as 
the adjutant generals and the latter as the 
quartermaster generaFs department. But these 
titles are no longer given to officers of these 
departments, exce|)t to those serving at the 
Headquarters Staff of the Army. '‘B” staff 
duties are usually done by officers of the 
Army Service Corps, 

The artillery, engineer, medical, and ordnance 
services are Under the officers commanding Royal 
Artillery (O.R. A.), district Royal Engineers (D.E.), 
princixial medical officer (P.M.O.), and chief Ord- 
nance officer (C.0.0.) respectively. 

The military secretary, assistant military 
secretary, or assistant military secretary and 
aide-de-camj) are the confidential staff officers 
of the general officers to whom they are attached. 
They are the channel of communication on all 
subjects connected with promotion and such 
other matters as do not come within the province 
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of the adjutant general’s department. Where 
there is a staff officer for instruction he has, in 
addition to his general staff duties, to arrange 
for war games, lectures on military subjects, and 
to manage tactical societies. 

Brigade majors, under the orders of the 
generals commanding their In-igades, issue all 
orders for their brigades, keep the duty roster, 
etc., etc. 

Aides-de-camp iire personal staff, and are 
selected by general officers entitled to them. 

The rules for the selection of officers to serve 
on the staff are as follows : — 

Officers are to be selected exclusively from 
the Regular forces, including the Royal Marines, 
and must, unless special authority is obtained 
for their employment, have four years’ service. 

To be considered qualified for the appointment 
of D.A.A.G. or brigade major officers must hold a 
Staff College certificate or have been trained in 
the Army Service Corps, except those holding 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel and all officers of 
proved ability on the staff in the field. 

Ail officer appointed aide-de-camp, unless he 
holds a .Staff College certificate, must have 
qualified for promotion to the rank of captain, 
and have obtained a certificate of proficiency in 
riding. He will also be required to pass an 
examination in French. Until he has done this 
he will only be appointed provisionally. 

When a regimental officer is emx3loyed on the 
personal staff of a general officer or civil 
governor of a colony, he will be required, on 
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the cc>nip his period of eiii];)loymeut, to 

rejoin liis reginient and do duty with it for 
two years before being again similarly emidoyed. 
The term of an ap|)ointinent on the general or 
personal staff is not to exceed five years, unless 
extended under special circmnstanees. On the 
personal staff of civil governors of colonies this 
period is extended to six yeai*s. 

Brigade majors are now only ai^pointed for 
three years. An officer under the rank of ca|)tain 
is not eligible to hold the post of brigade major. 

An officer above the rank of substantive 
major is not eligible for the following appoint- 
ments : — 

Brigade Major. 

District Inspector of Musketry. 

Staff Captain. 

Aide-de-camp (excex)t to an officer com- 
manding in chief). 

Instructor in an educational establish- 
ment. (The appointment of professor 
is open to officers of all ranks.) 

A brevet (*olonel can hold any staff appoint- 
ment that may be held by an officer of his 
substantive rank. 

Officers holding staff appointments at home 
or in the Colonies, unless seconded, or unless 
they are substantive majors who have been 
replaced by additional captains, are required, on 
their regiments being ordei*ed to India or on 
active service in the field, to relinquish theitu 
appointments in order to accompany their regi- 
ments. Officers on the staff in India (unless 
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secoBded, or under special autliority) are required 
to vacate their appointments on their reginieiits 
leaving that country. 

An officer is seconded— 

(а) In the case of the Royal Artillerj^ on 
the Indian establishment, from the 
date of joining for the long course 
of instruction in gunnery or as a 
student at the Staff College. 

(б) From the date of appointment to the 
general, personal, or educational staff, 
to the directing staff of the Army 
Ordnance Department, or to the 
Ordnance Factories. 

(e) From the date of appointment to the 
adjutancy of a Cavalry brigade or 
depot, or in the Militia (at home they 
are supernumerary), Yeomamy, or 
Volunteers, including Volunteer corps 
in India. 

(d) From the date of completion of three 
months service in any other extra- 
regimental employment, or with the 
Army Service Corps. 

(e) From the date of application, if a 

member of the House of Commons. 

(/) From the date of appointment or 
embarkation to take uj) a colonial, 
civil, or military appointment, or an 
appointment under a foreign Govern- 
ment. 

(g) From the date of commencement of 
special extra-regimen t^ tl employment 
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or ot‘ eBibarkation to take ii]3 sueli, or 
on appointment to the Hong Kong 
Kegiment. 

(h) From the date of commencing pro- 
hationary service for the Indian Staif 
Corps. 

By a recent order the tenure of the appoint- 
ment of adjutant is now to be for three years 
only, both in Regulars and auxiliary forces. In 
the Regulars this period may be extended by 
six months. In the auxiliary forces the term 
may be extended by two years, but the appoint- 
ment must be given up on promotion to the 
rank of substantive major. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

ENLISTMENT AND DISCHARGE. 

The Recruiting Department has a duly 
organised staff. The Inspector General of 
Auxiliary Forces is the head of it; and besides 
him there are also the A.A.G. and tlie D.A.A.G. 
for Recruiting, at the War Office. Recruiting 
staff officers, Classes I. and II., are attached to 
the staff of general officers commanding districts, 
and supervise the recruiting in the surrounding 
areas. 

Officers commanding regimental districts 
supervise the recruiting done in their districts^ 
by the permanent staff of the auxiliary forces. 

Advertisements are inserted in provincial 
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papers, and in many large towns is a 

house or room at which all information as to 
pay, terms of service, and pensions can be 
obtained. Placards are posted up at railway 
stations and other public places, and latterly 
regiments have been sent to march through 
the counties to which they belong. The number 
of recruits raised in an average year is very 
cons-iderable, amounting to about 100,000 men. 
Of these 55,000 would be obtained in almost 
equal numbers for the Regulars and Militia, and 
the remainder for the Volunteers. The bounty 
system, which was so long associated with volun- 
tary enlistment, has been abolished for many 
years (although quite recently a bounty of £10 
^vas offered to artificers who Avould enlist for a 
short period of Army service during the present 
war in South Africa for the Artillery and 
Cavalry, and to the Royal Reservists a bounty of 
£22 was ]:>aid). In 1804 the bounty was nineteen 
guineas, but it gradually decreased after 1815, 
until in 1858 it was £5. The standard of phy- 
sique has varied considerably from time to 
time, being reduced when larger numbers of 
recruits were required. In 1802 it was 5 feet 7 
inches, in 1813 it fell to 5 feet 3 inches, and for 
recruits of 17 yeai's of age 5 feet. The present 
standard for the Line is 5 feet 3 inches, chest 
measurement 33 inches, and weight 8 st. 3 lb. 
The limits of age, exceiff in the ease of artificers, 
•^tc., is 18 to 25 years. Youths likely to develop 
are enlisted by “ special” authority when under 
the authorised standard. There are a good 
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many recruits of this class --about 20 per cell t. 
In 1813 111011 were enlisted uji to the age of 40. 
Ill 1815 there were many lads in the ranks 
under 18. 

■ :A civilian becomes a soldier on being attested 
by a proper authority. These are recruiting 
staff officers, commanding officers of Royal En- 
gineers, and the Assistant Commandant of the 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham, offi- 
cers commanding regimental districts and the 
Rifle Depot, Cavalry regiments, battalions of 
Infantry, lirigade divisions R.A., and magistrates. 
Until quite recent years no one could attest a 
recruit except a civilian magistrate, an officer 
who was also a J.P. could not attest a recruit. 
This was a relic of the old times when the 
Army was looked upon with suspicion by the 
ci\dl government. The proceedings on attesta- 
tion consist in the recruit being asked certain 
questions as to his place of birth, former trade 
or calling, age, etc. If the answers appear 
satisfactory, and if the officer or magistrate is 
satisfied tliat, as far as he can see, there is no- 
tliing to render the man an undesirable recruit, 
the man is required to verify his answers by 
signing the attestation x>aper. The oath of al- 
legiance is then administered to him, the officer 
or magistrate signs the attestation paper, and 
the man is then said to be attested and to have 
become a soldier. Before the man appears to 
be attested he is served with a notice paper,- 
which sho^vs him the questions he Avill be called 
upon to answer, as after, he has become a 
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soldier lie is liable to trial for giving a false 
answer to certain questions put to him on attes- 
tation. After being attested the recruit is sent 
for a second examination by the medical officer, 
and he is then sent as follows to do his recruit’s 
preliminary training : — 

Cavalry— to headquarters of regiments. 

Royal Artillery — to one of the depots. 

Royal Engineers — to Aldershot or 
Chatham. 

Foot Guards— -to headquarters of regi- 
ment. 

Infantry — to regimental deiiot. 

Army Service Corps — to Aldershot. 

R.A.M. Corps — to Aldershot. 

Army Ordnance Corps — to Woolwich. 

By the present law all enlistments are for 
twelve years. Instructions are issued by the 
Secretary of State for War as to how much of 
this period is to be sxient in Army service, so 
that a man on enlistment knows how many 
years, unless exceptional circuinstances arise, 
he will be called upon to serve “with the 
colours.” In some few corps, such as the House- 
hold Cavalry, the whole x3eriod of twelve years 
is passed in Army service. In other cases, such 
as the Railway and Post Office Reserves, the 
whole period is usually x>assed in the Reserve, 
unless called out for active service. The or- 
dinary periods of service at present are seven 
^years’ Army service and five Reserve, or three 
years’ Army service and nine Reserve. But the 
Secretary of State can vary the conditions of 
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serviee so as to enable a man to enter the Re- 
serve before the usual time, to return to Army 
vserviee from the Reserve, or to remain the 
whole twelve years in Army seiwice. When a 
state of war exists, or the Reserves have been 
called out by Proclamation, or when serving 
beyond the seas, a soldier may be retained in 
Army service for a period of twelve months 
(if required so long) beyond the term of his 
original enlistment, or beyomd the period at 
which he would under ordinary circumstances 
have been transferred to the Reserve. If the 
soldier wishes, he may continue in Ainny service, 
after the completion of one year more than his 
original term of enlistment, until the end of the 
war or for such j)6riod as he chooses, provided 
he gives three months’ notice of his wish to leave 
to his commanding officer. 

The soldier has the option, under certain 
regulations that are made from time to time, to 
make changes in the conditions of his service. 
Men who originally enlisted for three years 
Army service may extend their Army service up 
to seven years, and further to twelve years ; men 
enlisted for seven years’ Army service may extend 
their term to twelve years. Men are allowed to 
pass to the Reserve before the usual laeriod, or to 
return to Army service from the Reserve. After 
nine years’ service a soldier may be permitted to 
re-engage to complete a total period of twenty-one 
years’ Army service from the date of his original 
enlistment. After twenty-one years a soldier 
may be allovred to continue in Army service for 
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iuiy further pei'iod, claiming his diseliarge by 
giving three months’ notice (or any reduced 
period) to his commanding officer. A non-com- 
missioned officer above the rank of corporal has 
a riglit to re-engage if he chooses. 

A soldier may purchase his discharge, and 
thus render himself free from all military obliga- 
tions. During his Army service a soldier may 
be compulsorily transferred from one regiment 
or corps to another under the following circum- 
stances : If enlisted for general service, within 
three months of the date of his attestation ; 
when convicted of desertion or fraudulent en- 
listment, or when he confesses either of these 
offences and his trial is dispensed with ; when he 
has been invalided from service beyond the seas ; 
when he is ordered abroad and is found medically 
unfit, or is within two years of the expiration of 
his Army service ; when he is serving abroad and, 
his corps being ordered home or to some other 
station, he has more than two years’ Army ser- 
vice to do before transfer to the Reserve and he 
has not extended his Army service ; on removal 
from the Corps of Armourers, Military Police, 
or other staff employment, or wlien sentenced 
by court-martial to six months’ or more im- 
prisonment. 

The contract on enlistment is binding on the 
State and the soldier for the term stated, and 
the soldier can only be discharged, except vdth 
his OAvn consent, before the expiration of his 
period of enlistment or re-engagement — 

. By the sentence of a court-martial. 
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By general officers coiimianding, for mis- 
conduct. 

By a medical board, as unfit. 

As not likely to become an efficient soldier. 

When claimed by civil authorities for wife 
desertion. 

When claimed as an apprentice. 

When claimed by the civil power for any 
felony, misdemeanour, or for a debt 
over £30. 

T]ie term of Army service has va ried fre- 
quently. In 1783 recruiting for general service 
was introduced, and was continued until 1816. 
The usual term then was for life, but it was 
frequently changed to two or three years or to 
the end of the tlien present war. In 1799 many 
men enlisted into the Regulars from the Militia 
for a bounty of ten guineas, the term being for 
five years or to the end of the war. Service was 
limited to Europe only. In 1806 short service 
wns introduced, the term for Infantry Avas seven 
years, wdth the option of re-engaging for pension. 

In 1808 life enlistments were again offered as 
an alternative. In 1829 short service enlistments 
were abolished, and life enlistments only were 
allowed. In 1847 life enlistments were abolished, 
and enlistments were made for a j)eriod of ten 
years, with the option of re-engaging for pension 
and a small increase of daily pay. In 1867 the 
term of enlistment was increased to twelve years; 
and in 1870 the iDresent system of part Army and ^ 
part Reserve service was introduced. 

The Inspector General of Recimiting, in his 
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report for the year 1900 says : Reeruiting in the 
United Kingdom has inij)roved during the year, 
except in Ireland; hut, in spite of the war, 
recruiting for the Infantry has not met the 
demand.” 

During the year a grand total of 98,361 recruits 
WHS raised for the regular Army, made up as 
follows: — 

Ordinary recruits 49,260 

Imperial Yeomen and Volunteers 24,449 

Royal Reservists 24,130 

Ex-soldiei's 522 


Total 98,361 

While dealing with the subject of recruiting, 
the following extract from the memoirs of 
Lieutenant Shipp, edited by Manners, of Chi- 
chester, is interesting : — 

Three experimental regiments were formed 
about 1797. The object of forming these experi- 
mental regiments, as they were called, was to 
relieve parishes of boys from the age of ten to 
sixteen, who were allowed to enlist, on the parish 
paying the expense of their journey to some 
recruiting depot. Each of these regiments was 
composed of 1,000 boys, who made such excellent 
soldiers that it seems extraordinary no such plan 
was ever again adopted.” 

The boys of the Duke of York’s School, in 
London, and the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
" in Dublin, make excellent soldiers. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

SUPPLY AND TBANSPOBT SEBVICES. 

Supplies. 

The general officer commanding is responsible 
for the efficient and economical performance of 
all supply and transport services in his com- 
mand. 

All supplies authorised to be obtained or 
executed locally will be pro^dded by contract. 
The tenders will be opened on an apiiointed day 
by a staff officer in the presence of an officer of 
the Army Service Corps for general supplies, of 
an officer of the Army Ordnance Department 
for ordnance stores or clothing, of a medical 
officer for hospital supplies, and an officer of the 
Royal Engineers for engineer services. 

The lowest tender is to be accepted, provided 
the genei*al officer commanding is satisfied that 
the tenderer is a fit person, and that the price 
quoted is not unreasonable. 

Security must be obtained when Government 
stores will be in possession of a contractor. 

The general or other officer commanding at 
stations abroad will assist the naval authorities 
as much as possible in negotiating jpurchases for 
His Majesty's Navy. 

Upon default of a contractor, supjilies may 
be purchased locally, and the amount for them, if 
in excess of the contract price, recovered from" 
the contractor. 

When supxilies are forwarded by inland 
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water or land carriage they will be given in 
charge of some trustworthy x^erson as conductor. 

When supidies are considered unfit for issue 
a board will be assembled to rex>ort on the 
cause. 

Transport. 

Where there is a naval officer he will x>rovide 
all sea transport recxuired for Army service. 
Where there is no naval officer a military officer 
is to be appointed as sux^erintending transx^^ort 
officer, and he will make all arrangements for 
passages and freight for trooxos or stores. 

When ships are hired for the conveyance of 
troox^s it should be stated upon the charter- 
X)arty whether Government is to find xR’Ovisions 
for the troox^s while on board or if this is to be 
done by the master. If they are found by 
Government, the master is resx3onsible that they 
are issued in accordance with the Admiralty 
regulations, as he wdll have to account for all 
supplies handed to him before the freight is x>aid. 

The date of arrival of a freight shix3 will be 
at once reported to the Director of Transports, 
Admiralty, and any particulars of serious injury 
to, or deficiencies of, stoi’es. 

An officer of the Army Service Corx)s will be 
ax^pointed supply landing officer, and he will 
clear the stores from the wffiarf as quickly as 
possible. Ships should be discharged as rapidly 
as x^ossible. 

- Officers in charge of transx:>ort are resx:)onsible 
for the executive duties in connection with 
Army Service Corps, auxiliary, hired, rail and 
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water transport, and for the transport animals, 
cquipinent, and stores. 

On an emergency it may be necessary to 
cause explosives to be conveyed by rail under 
tiie Secretary of State’s warrant, in wliich 
case the railway companies’ bye-laws as to the 
carriage of explosives will not apply. 

On receiving a requisition for the conveyance 
of regimental baggage, the officer in charge of 
transport will apx3ly publicly for tenders. 

In shix)ping stores, they should first be packed 
as closely as jjossible, so as to get the smallcKst 
measurement for tonnage, and the amount 
should be entered in the bill of lading. 

S]ii 2 )pers are liable for losses or damage to 
Government stores arising-— 

(1) From working and leaking of shij)s (un- 

less there is proof of inix)rox3er stowage). 

(2) From indifferent }3ackages. 

(3) From stormy weather, as it would be 
an underwriter s loss if the cai'go was 
insured. 

Shipoicners are liable for losses and damages — 

(1) From bursting or cracking of casks or 

cases ciiused by bad stowage. 

(2) From wilful damage or depredation. 

Where there is a naval transj>ort officer the 

military authorities will load the stores at the 
X)iers or at high-water mark, under the su^oer- 
vision of the naval authorities ; when the boats 
are loaded the Navy becomes responsible for 
their removal and for the trans-shipment of 
their loads to the vessels. 
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The Navy will unload and land the stoi*es, 
provide the boats, barges, lighters, and tugs, 
and deliver the loads at high-water mark or at 
wharves or piers. The unloading of the stores 
from the barges, etc., is a military service. 

Although the Navy is resx^onsible for the 
removal of the stores to and from the shix:)s, 
they are not accountable for the actual 
quantities put on board each barge, etc., and 
this must be looked after by the officer who has 
to receive the stores. He should send someone 
on board the vessel to take a list of the articles 
X^ut on. each lighter and to send him a cox:)y by 
the person in charge of the lighter. Tlie same 
precaution should be taken when shix^x^ii^R stores. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

BAURACK SERVICES. 

Officers (Army Service Corps) in charge of 
barracks are responsible for all the duties con- 
nected with the receipt, custody, issue and 
accounts of water, fuel, light, x^^'^Uiasse straw, 
disinfectants, cleaning articles, furniture, bar- 
rack, prison, and hospital clothing, and other 
stores required for the use of troox^s in barracks, 
hospitals, and standing camps. 

The custody of barracks and tlie duty of 
handing over the proper accommodation to 
troops rests with the officer in charge of bar- 
x’acks. The maintenance of the fabric of the 
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buildings, their ^ and any structural alter- 

ations rest with the Engineers. 

Bai‘i*acks and quarters when dismantled ai*e 
ill charge of the Engineers; if unoccupied but 
not dismantled, they are still in the custody of 
the officer in charge of barracks. 

When accoinniodation is required in barracks, 
notification should be sent by the general or 
officer commanding to the officer in charge of 
bairaeks. 

When troops relieve other troops in barracks, 
an officer to hand over and anotlier to take over 
the barracks should attend at the same time 
with the officer in charge of baia*acks. New 
buildings, when reported by a board of officers 
as fit for occupation, will be handed over by the 
Engineers to the officer in charge of barracks, 
who will sign for the inventory of fixtui*es. He 
will also take over from the Engineers all lands 
and buildings hired for the use of troops and 
allotments of garden ground for troojis. 

Rifle ranges when not in use are in charge 
of tlie Engineers, who are to cari'y out all 
ne(*essary repairs. When required for use 
are handed over by the Engineers to the 
ofii(*er in charge of barracks, who allots them 
as arranged by the district insxiector of 
musketry. 

The officer in charge of barracks is lesjion- 
sible — 

That all chimneys are swejit regularly. 

That the water supjily is not wasted, that 
the water meters are tested, and that 
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any leakage is at once reported to the 
Engineers. 

That the sanitary services are propei-ly 
attended to, and that contractors eaiay 
out the emptying of cesspits, ashhins, 
etc., and that disinfectants are applied 
when necessary. 

That the deliveries of fuel and light are 
made according to regulations. 

That the rules are attended to as to the use 
of gas in barracks, that the gas-pipes 
and mains are examined quarterly and 
any defect reported to the Engineers. 

In assessing barrack damages against troops 
they should be dealt with as leniently as 
]iossible, and every reasonable allowance should 
be made for fair wear and tear. 

One -third of the value of all lamp globes 
and chimneys, unless wilfully damaged, are 
charged against the public. 

Certain articles, like brooms, etc., can be 
exchanged when so worn out as to be unfit for 
further use. 

When a fire-engine, employed under the 
authority of the general officer commanding to 
assist in extinguishing a fire on private 
premises, is damaged, the repairs should be 
made good by the person for whose benefit it 
was used. If the premises are insured, axiplica- 
tion should he made to the insurance eom- 
xmny. 

The officer in charge of barracks is resx)on- 
sible that the bedding in stores is kept in a 
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])r()per state of cleanliness and repair, and fit 
f<^r iinniediate nse. 

During cold weather an extra blanket per 
man is issued. 

Bedding is exchanged as follows : — 

Blankets or rugs ... 12 months. 

Palliasse and bolster 

causes (straw) ... 3 months. 

Palliasse and bolster 

cases (coir fibre) fortnightly. 

Sheets fortnightly. 

Hair for filling beds is allowed in hosjntals, 
and the beds are re-made when necessary. 
When coir fibre is used, the beds should be 
re-made after being twelve months in use. 

The washing of barrack and hospital bedding 
and clothing is carried out at Government 
laundries or by contract. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ALLO-WANCES. 

Provisions. 

A SOLDIER is allowed a free ration daily. In 
barracks, 1 lb. bread and f lb. fresh or j^reserved 
meat ; under canvas, 1 lb. bread and 1 lb. meat. 
An officer is allowed a free ration abroad 
similar to the men- -111}, bread and lib. frovsh 
or if lb. preserved meat. 

A soldier’s vdfe abroad receives half a ration, 
and a. quarter for eacli ebiid under fourteen; 
at home she receives no rations. 
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Messing Allowance. 

Messing allowance — 3d. per day~~is paid to 
soldiers over nineteen years of age and with 
six months’ training when doing duty, or on 
furlough ; but not while in hospital, exce]3t from 
the effects of active service. 

Separation Aj.lowance. 

Separation allowance is granted to soldiers’ 
families {i.e. wife, and children under fourteen 
years of age) on the married establishment, 
while unavoidably separated from the soldier 
on account of his being ordered on some 
special duty. 

Foragp:. 

Forage is issued for every horse kexit in 
accordance with regulations — 

Oats. Hay. 

In barracks . 101b. 121b. 81b. 

In camp ... 121b. 121b. nil 

Palliasse Strav^^ 

Palliasse straw is issued at some stations at 
home and abroad. In bai*racks 241b. is issued for 
each palliasse and bolster, and has to last ninety 
days. In camxi 361b, for every two soldiers, 
181b. more at the end of sixteen days, and at 
the end of thirty- two days fresh bedding is 
issued. When palliasses are not issued the use 
of mats is recommended. An issue of four 
trusses of 36 lb. each for every five soldiers 
foi* twenty-four days may be allowed as a 
maximum. 
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ALLOW ANOJUS. 

Fuel ANB Light. 

Fuel and liglit are issued on a weekly scale 
to officers and men, and for offices and other 
public buildings and institutions. The winter 
season, when a larger allowance is granted, 
runs from October to May, and the summer 
season June to September. 

Fuuniture Allowance. 

General officers commanding districts at home 
and generals or colonels on the staff holding 
district commands in the Colonies, if they occupy 
unfurnished ])ublic quarters, receive a furniture 
allowance. 

Lodging Allowance. 

When xjublic quarters are not available 
officers and soldiers are granted lodging allow- 
ance. 

Travelling Expenses. 

Officers, when proceeding on duty under 
military orders, are, as a rule, reimbursed the 
actual expenses of their journey. Officers, when 
proceeding with troops, and soldiers proceeding 
alone, are usually furnished with a route or 
warrant. A soldier’s family is allowed travelling 
expenses when accompanying him on change of 
station, etc. 

Passages. 

Passages are granted under the same con- 
ditions as travelling expenses. Passages are 
also granted to the wives and families (ex- 
cluding sons over sixteen years of age) of 
officers, when changing stations abroad, or 
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when the oificer proceeds on active service; btit 
the wives and families of officers have to pay 
the full cost of messing while on board. 

Field Allowance. 

A field allowance to cover extra expenses is 
granted to officers and warrant officers -wlieii 
under canvas for manoeuvres, etc. 

Allowance fob Cleanino Chapels,, etc. 

An allowance is granted to cover the pur- 
chase of soap, blacMead, dusters, etc., for 
cleaning military chapels, schools and institutes. 

Servants’ Allo-wances. 

When officers are not j)rovided with soldier 
servants, they are granted an allowance to go 
towards the extra cost of keeping civilian 
servants. 

Mess Allow’ ance. 

An allowance is granted towards the expenses 
of keeping up officers’ messes. An allowance is 
also given tow^ards starting officers’ and ser- 
geants’ messes in newly raised battalions and 
regiments. 

Losses. 

Losses that occur through active service, 
shipwreck, accidental fire, destruction, or tlieft 
from public stores are paid for up to a certain 
fixed scale according to rank. 

Postage. 

All official postage and telegrams are ])aid 
for, and stationery is pi‘ovided, or an allowance 
given for its imrchase. 
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AZLOWANGES. 

■ PlimElASE, AISTB CASTING- OF HORSES. 

Tlwe are certain expenses allowed for in 
coimectioTi mtli the purchase and casting of 
liorses. Oflicexs are allowed to purchase Govern- 
merit/ hor ses vtiidei' certain conditions. 

jMiscMLmA.NEOiJS Alloavances. 

T;£:il)le allowance is granted to officers coin- 
iiuindirrg at certain stations at home and 
abToad. 

Con t/in. gent allowance — a sum not exceeding 
J3C0 a q|[uait<3r — is all owed to the officer in 
coiiioiaaid of an army engaged in warlike 
openaticiiiS, for tire purpose of obtaining in- 
Ibrinatianr adjont the eriemy. 

A c on thagent allowance, calculated on the 
iiiiinhers, is graoted to each squadron, battery, 
or eoiapaii}^' to defray the exiienses of piostage, 
statioTier>7, repairs of arm-chests, and cleaning 
iiiata rials* 

An <^illewarice is also granted to defray the 
expenses of posters, etc., in connection with 
'recru-itiiig:. ■ ■ 

LiBBinr Alloavance. ■ 

All allowance is granted toAA'ards soldiers 
libraries for the iirovision and repair of books, 
IJie supply of newspapers, xieriodicals, and 
games, ami for the pay of the librarians. 

; ^ ^ ' OurPIO' ■; ■ AeLOW ANCES.^ . 

An outfit allowance is granted to otIieeiAS. 
Xiromotod to eoiiimissions from the i*anks and 
to retired oHicers called out on an emergeiicy. 
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'MiSCBIiLANEOTJS STORES. ' 

An allowance is granted towards providing 
miscellaneous stores and cleaning materials for 
ofEces and orderly rooms. 

Fencing Expenses. 

An allowance is made towards the cost of 
repairing foils, gloves, etc., used in gymnasia. 

Soldiers’ Funerals. 

The actual cost of a soldier’s funeral is 
borne by the xmblic. 

Bands. 

An annual allowance is made in aid of all 
authorised regimental bands, which are, how- 
ever, chiefly maintained at the expense of 
officers. 

Various. 

Allowances are also made towards — 

(1) The expenses of pujiils at Kiieller 
Hall. 

(2) For paying the Household Cavalry 
and Foot Guards. 

(3) To the persons appointed to pay the 
effects of deceased soldiers. 

(4) 111 lieu of board and washing to 
sisters at military hos^iitals. 

(5) To the Hong Kong Regiment. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CLOTHING. 

The articles of clothing supplied to a soldier 
are detailed as — 

(a) Personal clothing — i.e, articles which, 
after issue, are struck off charge in 
the clothing accounts and not again 
taken into store. 

(h) Public clothing — i,e, articles which, 
after issue, are retained on charge in 
the clothing accounts. 

The articles included in personal clothing 
are — , , 


or 


Boots and shoes 
Caps 
Gaiters 
Gloves 
Plaids 
Sashes 

Shoulder-pads 
Sword-knots 
Tassels (for sergeant 
drummer) 

Drawers 

Those included in public clothing are — 
Cloaks and capes Pull headdress (ac- 

Greatcoats and capes cording to corps) 
Girdle (Lancers) Leather leggings 

Havresacks Spurs (jack) 

Under this heading are also included the 


Frocks 
Jackets 
Jerseys 
Kilts* 

Pantaloons 
breeches 
Puttees 

Trousers or trews 

Tunics 

Waistcoats 
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waterproof clothing issued to transport diivers, 
submarine miners’ coast battalions R.B., Army 
Service Corps boatmen, etc., and the working 
clothing (caps, canvas duck, drill, jerseys, leg- 
gings) issued to butchers and bakers of the 
Army Service Corps, railway companies E.B., 
and other men similarly employed. 

Public clothing and necessaries are also 
issued for the use of men while in hospital or 
prison. 

Watch coats are supplied for sentries, 
fatigue parties on rifle ranges, “ look-out posts ” 
in North America, and for certain other 
services. 


Under the head of necessaries are included— 


Badges 
Kit-bags 
Blacking 
Boot-laces 
Brushes 
Field-caps 
Cotton drawers 
Knife, fork, and 
spoon 
Hold-all 
Jersey 

x\.nd certain sx)ecial articles used by mounte.d, 
Highland, and other corps. 

Personal clothing is issued either annually 
or biennially, on the anniversary of tlu^ date 
of the mans enlistment, for all men enlisted 
since January 1st, 1894, and the second pair of 
boots six months aftemvards. All i)ersonal 


Mitts 

Razor and case 
Shirts 
Socks 
Sponge 

Spurs (swan neck) 

Mess-tin 

Towels 

Trousers (blue serge) 
Valise 


OLOTHINQ. 


I rrO 

/ O . 

clothing used to be issued on April 1st, and the 
second pair of hoots on October 1st. Personal 
clothing, when no longer required, is sold for 
the soldiers benefit. All repairs are done at 
the soldier’s expense. Clothing* outgrown by 
boys can be exchanged for a larger size. 

Public clothing has to last for niueh longer 
periods than personal elotliing ; c.^., the metal 
helmets for the Household Cavalry have to last 
twenty years, a Highlander’s bonnet twelve 
years, a cloak for mounted services six years, 
and a greatcoat for dismonnted services five 
years. All repairs are done at the soldier’s 
expense. 

If public clothing becomes prematurely un- 
serviceable a board is held upon it, and on the 
recommendation of the board the Director of 
Clothing may authorise its replacement. 

Articles outgrown by wearers may he ex- 
changed. 

Part-worn public clothing, when repaired, is 
reissued. 

Men under training or in charge of traiis- 
poi't, or under training as mounted infantry, 
receive while so employed extra articles of 
public clothing. 

A staff and belt for the sergeant drummer 
of each battalion of Guards and of Infantry, 
except Light Infantry and Rifle battalions, -is 
issued every twelve years. 

When standards, guidons, or colours are 
replaced they remain the property of the 
State, and should be deposited in some 
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church or public building. No one is entitled 
to them. 

Under certain circumstances men are allowed 
to receive compensation in lieu of personal 
clothing. 

A soldier ]3ronioted to a higher or reduced 
to a lower rank will have his uniform altered 
at the public expense or be supi3lied with new 
uniform. 

A soldier on discharge is, as a rule, entitled 
to compensation or to the proceeds of the sale 
of his personal clothing, except if discharged 
by purchase within three months of an issue 
of personal clothing or within three inontlis of 
enlistment. 

If a soldier is discharged — 

(a) For false answer on attestation, 

(fe) Fraudulent enlistment, 

(c) On sentence of penal servitude, 

(d) With ignominy, 

(e) As incorrigible and worthless or for 

misconduct, 

(/) On conviction by civil powder before 
or after enlistment, 

he receives one pair of boots only ; the rest of 
his personal clothing is sold and the amount 
credited to the public. But the man receives 
a suit of plain clothes. 

Soldiers given up as ax^pr entices, or dis- 
charged on payment of £10 within thine 
months of enlistment, or claimed by their 
parents as under age, do not receive 
clothes or any allowance for them. 
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A free kit of necessaries is given to a 
recruit on final appro A^al, and this kit has to 
he kept up at the soldier’s exj>ense. 

S€3a kits, except tobacco, are supplied at the 
public expense. The kit consists of — 

1 clothes bag 1 tin of grease 

2 flannel belts 1 housewife 

1 worsted cap 

Soldiers are not allowed to puixliase per- 
sonal clothing or necessaries from tradesmen ; 
they must be bought from j)ublic store. Public 
clothing is not issued on payment. 

When personal clothing or necessaries in 
possession of a soldier are lost or damaged 
under exceptional circumstances, a board will 
investigate the cause, and if the commanding 
officer is satisfied that the loss or damage was 
beyond the soldier’s control he may authorise 
an expenditure of £2 for his unit to replace 
the loss or damage. If the amount is more 
than £2 he must refer to the general com- 
manding the district. 

The piice of clothing and necessaries includes 
the cost of marking; the only marking charge- 
able to the soldier is for condemned personal 
clothing handed to the contractor. 

No personal clothing or necessaries brought 
home from India will be taken on charge for 
the Im}3erial Government, but public clotliing 
in the jjossession of soldiers will be brought on, 
charge at once. 

Sebvice in the Field. 

While on active service, clothing of rank 
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and file quality is supplied to all i*anks, 
except field caps for warrant olfic.-ers and staff 
sergeants. Clothing* and the first issue of 
necessaries are issued free ; necessaries must 
afterwards be paid for, unless they are lost 
or damaged under exceptional eireumstaiiees. 
Clothing and necessaries are issued the Arni}’^ 
Ordnance Depai'tnient. One hundred pairs of 
boots are carried by each Infantry battalion in 
its regimental transport. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

MOBILISATION. 

Mobilisation means the comxiletion of units 
for war in personnel, horses, and materiel. 
Some units exist in peace, and have then a 
peace establishment of personnel and other 
details ; other units do not exist in peace, and 
are formed only for war. The men are obtained 
by calling in all men from detached duties and 
by calling out the Reserves, The extra officers 
are appointed in the usual manner. Tlie 
additional horses are received from the Re- 
mount Depai*tment. 

The war outfit, which consists of personal 
equipment, clothing, mobilisation or station 
equipment, regimental supplies, medical and 
veterinary supplies, is obtained from different 
sources. 

With the exception "of those for the Horse, 
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Field, and GarriHoii Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
Army Service Corps, Transport and Medical 
Staff Corps, reservistvS on being called up join at 
depots (termed officially the “place of rejoin- 
ing”) and are there fully armed, clothed, and 
equipped before being sent to join their units. 
Men of the Army Service Corps proceeding to 
join medical units are not armed. Reservists 


join the Artillery and othei* coi*ps enumerated 
above direct. 

SCHEDULIS OF ReSERVISTS’ Fi.ACES OF RltlJOINING. 


BRANCH. 


Cavalry ... ... ... 

Horse Artillery* ... 

Field Artillery* ... 

Moim tain Artillery 
G-arrison Artillery 

Royal Engineers) 
(except Sub- V 
marine Miners) j 
Submarine' Miners 

Foot Guards 

Infantry of the ) 

Line ' j 

Army Ser. Corps ( 
Transport ... j 
Supply ... 
Medical Staff) 

Corps i 

Army Ordnance ) 

a.rps 1 

Military Police ... 
Army Pay Corps 
Post Office Corps 
Militia Reservists ) 
(if wanted for | 
Army Service) ) 


Plnee ivhere ReservLsits 
required to eomplete Units 
to War IMiibliiilment 
are to Join. 


Depot. 

Place of Mobilisa- 
tion of Unit. 
Place of Mobilisa- 
tion of Unit. 
Dep6t. 

Place of Mobilisa- 
tion of Unit. 
Place of Mobilisa- 
tion of Unit. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Place of Mobilisa- 
tion of Unit. 
Depot. 

Companies in 
Districts. 

Depot. 

Dep6t. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot of Unit 
they are event- 
ually to join. 


Place where ike Reservists 
Surplus to the 
Requirements of Un-lls are 
to Join. 


As directed ]>y 
O. C. Reservists" 
Depot. 

Dep(")t. 

Depot. 

Depot. 


Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot, 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Depot. 

Dep6t. 

Depot of Unit 
they are event- 
ually to join. 


* Including Ammunition Columns and Parks. 
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Horses are bought and collected . at certain 
stations, and there sorted for either saddle or 
draught purposes, and allotted to units as 
required. 

The personal equipment, which means a 
man’s arms and accoutrements, are kept at the 
depots, or for those imits which men join direct 
(R.H.A., R.F.A., etc.) with the station or mobilisa- 
tion equipment — i.e. at the place of rejoining. 

The clothing, personal and public, and neces- 
saries are kept for the present at Pimlico, but 
when more storehouses are built they will be 
decentralised and sent to the places of rejoining. 

The mobilisation or station equipment is kept 
eithei‘ at certain stations where the unit will 
mobilise or with the unit. 

By mobilisation equipment is meant the 
vehicles, harness, saddlery, regimental reserve 
ammunition, and other stores reqiiired in 
addition to the peace equipment. If these 
articles are in charge of the unit, they are called 
station equipment; if in charge of the Army 
Ordnance Department, mobilisation equipment. 

Regimental supplies, which include rations, 
emergency rations, and forage, are issued under 
the orders of the general officer commanding 
the district from the stock in the distiict. 

Medical supplies, which include field medical 
panniers, field medical companions, and other 
articles of field medical equipment, are kept 
" x^^^rtly in districts and partly stored at Woolwich 
and Dublin. 

Veterinary wallets are kept with the other 
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iMobilisatioii equipment. V eterinaiy panniers and 
other stores remain for the present at Woolwich. 

The war outfit does not include tents, 
blankets, reserve rations, or the transport for 
them ; these articles are termed special equip- 
ment,” and are only issued when specially 
ordered. 

The next point to consider is the preparatory 
measures that are taken during peace so as to 
facilitate mobilisation when ordered. 

Personkel. 

For home defence general officers command- 
ing districts are kept informed as to the duties 
allotted to the various units in their commands, 
and as to the numbers and ranks of officers 
and men that they will be required to furnish 
for units that are formed for war but which 
do not exist in peace, also those required for 
staff and other extra duties. 

Officers commanding reservists are kept in- 
formed of the number of reservists required by 
units to complete their establishment. These 
numbers would depend as to whether the mobili- 
sation were for home defence or foreign service. 
For home defence soldiers are considered fit 
who are capable of bearing arms and have 
completed a recruits course of musketry (in 
the case of men to whom this is applicable). 
In the Army Service Corps and departmental 
corps the first condition only is requisite; for 
service abroad at present we fix the minimum 
age for Regulars at twenty years. 
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Horses. 

General officers commanding districts prepare 
schemes for the purchase of horses. Retired 
officers and country gentleman are appointed 
horse purchasers in the neighbourhood of their 
residences, and on mobilisation they would be 
employed in buying horses, with a staff of 
veterinary surgeons and clerks to assist them. 
Under the Defence Act, 1888, in the case of 
national emergency, the Government can pur- 
chase or hire any animals required for service. 

War Outfit. 

The war outfit is kept stored as already 
enumerated, and ready for immediate issue. 
Documents. 

A supply of the documents required at once 
is kept ready — ^viz., posters calling out the 
Resexwes, notices to rejoin, rolls to be filled up 
of men going to Join units, and certificates 
showing number of reservist’s family. 

The notice to Join consists of three parts— 

(a) A notice specifying the time and place 
for Joining. 

(b) A travelling warrant to place at which 
he is to Join. 

(c) A postal order for 3s. (advance of 

pay)- 

Local Mobilisation Orders. 

Generals commanding districts and officers 
commanding stations draw uj^ local mobilisation 
orders, which include arrangements for the 
housing and feeding of the extra men collected 
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in tlieir commands on mobilisation being 
ordered; also for the storage of surplus kits, 
baggage, and equipment of units on their 
leaving their peace stations, and for the 
engagement of civilian medical olficers, clerks, 
etc. 

Procedure to be Followed on the Issue of 
Orders to Mobiihse. 

If generals commanding districts have in 
their possession carefully drawn up local mo- 
bilisation orders, they have nothing to do 
but to them at once in force when 

mobilisation is ordered. The men will be 
then called up, clothed, equipped, and sent 
to units as required ; horses Avill be bought, 
collected at certain stations, and distributed; 
and, as everyone can be at once informed 
what he has to do, everything will work 
smoothly. 

Officers commanding units should — 

(1) Recall all officers and soldiers on lea ve. 

(2) Order a medical insijection of officers 
and soldiers. 

(3) Telegraph to the Military Secretary the 
number and ranks of officers required 
to complete the war establishment, 
after deducting those medically unfit 
and those told off for staff* and other 
duties. 

(4) Telegraph to the officer commanding 
the reservists of his unit the number ' 
of reservists required. 

(5) Be i)rei:)ared to move at once to the 
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place of mobilisation of the unit (if 
not at it), leaving behind all personnel 
not fit to take the field, surplus kits, 
etc. 

(6) Arrange for accommodation and ra- 
tions for all detachments called iti 
from outlying stations and for the 
reservists about to join. 

(7) Send off as soon as possible all officers 

and men required for other units or 
duties. 

(8) Telegraph the hour of departure and 
probable time of arrival of all parties 
sent off. 

(9) Send with each party all necessary 
documents. 

(10) Arrange for the issue to the men 
serving, who are found fit for service, 
of the special articles of the war outfit 
sent from the , Clothing Department. 
Arrange for the exchange of all un- 
serviceable clothing and boots, and 
take into store the articles of clothing 
and necessaries that are to be left 
behind at the peace station. 

(11) Send the horse conducting party wdtli 
proper equipment to bring in the 
horses from the place ordered by the 
general officer commanding, and make 
arrangements for the stabling and 
forage for the horses on arrival. 

(12) Di*aw the mobilisation equipment for 
the unit. 
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(13) Draw tlie regimental supplies, and 
arrange for the recei|)t of the medical 
and veterinary supplies. 

(14) Arrange for the harness and saddlery 

to be fitted as soon as received. 

(15) Issue ammunition if active operations 

are likely to begin soon ; also have all 
swords, bayonets, and lances sharpened. 

(16) Have all arms, clothing, etc., marked 

as far as x^ossible. 

(17) If the mobilisation is for home defence, 

send all officers and men unlit to take 
the field to the dej)6t, except those 
required at the peace station as 
caretakers of surplus kits, etc. 

(18) Return to Ordnance Store any surplus 
ammunition as soon as mobilisation is 
complete. 

Field army units will be considered fully 
mobilised as soon as the personnel is completed 
and the men have been clothed, armed, and 
equipped, the horses have been received and 
their harness fitted, and the whole of the war 
outfit has been obtained. 

Commanding officers should report by tele- 
grai)h to the general commanding their district 
directly their units are fully mobilised. 

Officers commanding depots should take the 
same action, as far as it is applicable to depots, 
as officers commanding units ; they should also — 
(1) Send reservists, in parties from 50 to 
100 strong under an officer, or non- 
commissioned officer, fully clothed, 
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armed, and equipped, to their units, 
with the necessary documents, Le. ~ 
Company defaulter sheet, 

Medical history sheet. 

Nominal roll (sho^^dng that the 
men have been paid up to 
the day they left the de])6t). 

(2) Orgaiiise suri)lus reservists into l>at- 
teries, companies, squadrons, or hat- 
talioiis, and train them. 

(3) If the reservists are not enough to 

complete the unit to war establish- 
ment, send men from the dei)6t, who 
are fit for service, to do so. 

(4) Order all reservists to be medically 
examined, and send to their homes all 
those found unfit for service. 

(5) Arrange for the storage or disposal of 
the plain clothes of reservists who join. 

((>) Each man on joining to deliver \xp his 
identity certificate, life certificate, and 
parchment Reserve certificate, and to 
state whether he is married, a widower 
with children, or not married; if his 
documents do not show that he is 
married, he must make a formal 
declaration. If the man’s family has 
a different name owing to his having 
enlisted under a false name, he must 
make a declaration to that effect. 

(7) Issue clothing, necessaries, and personal 
equipment to all reservists fit for service. 

(8) Stidke off all absentees as deserters. 
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List of Mobilisation Depots. 


CORPS, 


ReGULA'RS. 

Cavalry — A Hegiiiient of 
Cavalry 


f Royal Horse Artillery. , . 
Riding Establishment... 
Royal Field Artillery ... 
Mountain Artillery ... 


& 

K 


S' 


o 

ai 


Royal Garrison Artillery 
Regimental District Staff 
School of Gunnery 
Adjutant’s Detachment 
School of Gunnery 


Mounted men of all 
units and dismounted 
men of pontoon, tele- 
graph, and balloon 

units 

Dismounted men of all 
units, except pontoon, 
telegrat^h, and balloon 
units 


^ ("Bn. of Coldstream Guards] 
M i Bn. of Grenadier Guards 
I •} Bn. of Scots Guards 
^ j Bn. of Infantry of the 

''t^>'C:::Line; '.S'y' ■■■ ' ■■ 


'■ N o ® ' 


MO 


Transport Branch ... 
Supply Branch 


DEPOT. 


The reserve squadron, linked 
regiment on lower estab- 
lis liment, or cavalry depot , 
according to instructions. 


Horse Artillery depots, 

No, 1 Field Artillery depot. 
Field Artillery depots. 
Depot at Ne-wport, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

No. 1 depot of the Division. 

No.l depot, Eastern Division 
Royal Artillery at Dover. 


■Field depot at Aldershot. 


[ Depot companies at Chat- 
ham. 


Chelsea Barracjks, London, 
'Wellington Barks, London. 
Tower of .London, 

Regimental depot. 


Transport depot, W oohvich. 
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List of Mobilisation DepOts 

{continued). 


Regulars { conibiued ). 

Royal Army Medical Corps 
(ail units) ... 

Army Ordnance Corps (all 

units) ... 

Military Police 

Army Pay Corps 

Post'Ottice Corps 


Depot and Training School 
at Aldershot. 


Dep6 1 company at Wool w i ch . 
Headquarters " of Military 
Police at Aldershot. 

Army Pay Oftice, Aldershot. 
Headquarters 24111 Middlesex 
Volunteer Rifles, General 
Post Office, London. 


Militia. 


All Arms 


Forces Raised for Dura- 
tion OF War. 


Imperial Yeomanry Place of formation. 

A Battery of "^^olunteer 
Artillery Place of formation.^' 

City of London Imperial 
Volunteers ... ... ... Depdt. 

Royal Engineersf Volunteers) Headquarters of corps of 

Royal Engineers (Volun- 
teers) from which mobilised 

Companies of Volunteer 

Infantry Regimental depot of Regular 

unit to which attached. 

Volunteer Medical Staff 

Corps Depdt and Training School, 

Aldershot. 


* Unless other local arrangements are made and 
of by the War Office. 
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Schedule of Officers Commandikg 
Eesbbvists. 


OFFICERS COMMANDING RESKEVISTS. 


Cavalry 

Royal Artillery : — 

Royal Horse Artillery 

Riding Establishment 

Royal Field Artillery 

Mountain Artillery ... 

Royal Garrison Artib 
lery, including Dis- 
trict Establislinient, 
and Militia Artillery 
Reservists 

Regimental District 
Statf, School of Gun- 
nery. Adjutant’s 
Detachment, School 
of Gunnery ... 

Royal Engineers 

Foot Guards ... 


Infantry of the Line 
and Militia Infantry 
Reservists ... 


Army Service Corps 


Royal Army Medical 
Corps aifd Militia 
Medical Staff Corps 

Reservists 

Army Ordnance Coips 


Military Police 
Army Pay Corps 
Post Office Corps 


Assistant Adjutant - General for 
Cavalry, 41, ’Pali Mall, S.W. 

Officers comdg. depdts, R.H.A. 
Officer comdg. No. 1 dep6t, R.F.A, 
Officer comdg. depbts, R.F.A. 
Officer comdg. depot, Mountain 
Artillery, Newport 

j [ Officer comdg. No. 1 dep6t of 
r each Division. 


Officer comdg. No. 1 depot, 
Eastern Division Royal Gar- 
rison Artillery, Dover. 

Assistant-Commandant, School of 
Militai’y Engineering, Chatham. 

Officer comdg. each regiment. 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, S.W. 

f Officer comdg. Regimental Dis- 
trict of the territorial regiment. 
For the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps and Rifle Brigade the 
Officer commanding Rifle Depot 
is the Officer commanding the 

t Reservists. 

Assistant Quartermaster-G en eral, 
Army Service Corps. War Office, 
London, S.W. 

j Deputy- Assistant Director, Army 

> Medical Service, 18, Victoria 

I Street, London, S.W. 

Officer comdg. Headquarters, 
Army Ordnance Corps, Wool- 
wich 

Deputy Adjutant-General, Aider- 
shot. 

Chief Paymaster, War Office. " 
London, S.W. 

District Paymaster, Home District, 
Craig’s Court, London, S.W. 
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Special Instructions for Units Formed on 
Mobilisation and Not Existing in Ti^ie 
OF Peace. 

One of the officers told off to the unit 
should be ordered to proceed at once to the 
place of mobilisation and take eoinmaiid of tlie 
non-eonimissioiied officers and men who report 
themselves there for duty. 

Units Not Existing as Such in Peace, but ^ 
Organised ON or after Mobilisation. 

The staff of the army in the field. 

The staff of an army corps. 

The staff of a division. 

The staff* of a brigade. 

The regimental staff of eoi'ps Artillery. 

The staff of a brigade division of Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

The regimental staff* of corps Engineers. 

A staff* on lines of communication. 

The regimental staff* of an Infantiy or 
general depot at base. 

The regimental staff of a laboui-ers’ depot. 
An ammunition column. 

An ammunition park, or a section of the 
same. 

A siege train, Royal Garrison Artilleiy. 

A section of 1-poimder Maxims, Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 

A section of galloping Maxims. 

A survey section, Royal Engineers. 

A searchlight unit, Royal Engineers. 

One or more companies of Mounted Infantry 
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(with or w^ithout a staff and machine gun 
section). 

transport company. Army Service Corps. 

A supply coluirm, Army Service Corps. 

A field bakery, Army Service Corps. 

A section of a supply park, Army Service Corps. 
An auxiliary company. Army Service Corps, 
on lines of communication. 

A bearer company. 

A field hospital. 

A general hospital. 

A stationary hospital. 

A hospital ship. 

A hospital train. 

Advanced depot, Medical Stores. 

Base depot, Medical Stores. 

A remount depot on lines of communication. 
A detachment of Army Pay Corps. 

Imperial Yeomanry . and -Volunteer Units: 
Organised fob the Duration of the 
War oii for One Year. 

A battalion or company of Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 

A battery of Volunteer Artillery. 

The City of London Imperial Volunteers — 
The battery. 

The mounted Infantry companies. 

The Infantry battalion. 

A section of Royal (Volunteer) Engineers. 

A company of Volunteer Infantry, 

Procedure After Mobilisation. 

When the mobilisation is completed, units 
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will be ordered to their place of concentration 
or assembly, the garrison to wdiich they are 
allotted, or if for service abroad the port of 
embarkation. 

The place of concentration or assembly is 
the place where mobilised units are grouped 
into “ formations,” the recognised formations 
being brigades, divisions, and army corps. 

Detail of an Infantry Division. 


PERSONNEL, 


Detail. 

Officers. 

other R.anl's. 

Total. 

Staff 

... 12 

55 

67 

2 Infantry Brigades ... 

... 264 

... 8,428 

... 8,692 

1 Squadron Cavalry ... 

6 

154 

160 

1 Brigade Division B.F.A 

... 19 

511 

530 

Ammunition Ooliimn ... 

5 

201 

206 

R.E. Staff ...• 

2 

5 

.. 7 

1 Field Company R.E. 

7 

205 

212 

Supply Column 

6 

93 

99 

Field Hospital 

5 

56 

61 


326 

9,708 

10,034 

Left at Base 

9 

963 

972 


HORSES. 



Private. Biding. 

Draught 

Pack. 

Total. 

161 ... 337 ... 

1,260 ... 

22 

1,780 

VEUWLES 

(INCLUDING 

GUNS). 


One-horse. Tm-horse. 

Four-horse. 

Six-horse. 

Total. 

17 ... 83 

135 

71 

306 


For details of a brigade, see cha]iters on 
“ Growth of the Army ” and ‘‘ Cavalry.” 

An unallotted unit remains at its place of 
mobilisation, and should not be used as part of 
the field army without orders from Army Head- 
ciuarters. 

* About to be increased to 2 Brigade Divisions. 
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units, proceeding to places of con- 
centration or to garrisons, take cooked rations 
and groceries with them in addition to their 
regimental supplies. 

A ship conveying troops carries fifteen 
days’ reserve rations in addition to the regi- 
mental supplies, and on disembarkation the 
officer commanding the unit receives in- 
structions as to the number of days’ reserve 
rations he is to take with him in addition to 
his regimental sux^plies. If possible, food for 
the first few days on shore should be drawn 
from the ship’s stores. 

A small reserve of horses (14,000) is formed 
by owners voluntarily registering, for a fee of 
10s., their horses for one year. During the year 
of registration the owner is bound to produce 
ahorse suitable for the purpose for which it is 
registered— either for riding or draught — 
and to be passed sound by a veterinary officer, 
at forty-eight hours’ notice. The price at 
which the horse is to be sold is fixed at the 
time of registering. The horses registered are 
chiefly for draught purposes, and they proved 
some of the best animals sent out to South 
Africa, especially those obtained from the big 
omnibus companies, as they had been well fed 
and trained. 

The number of hox’ses and mules used in the 
South African campaign has been very large. 
Up to May 31st, 1901, 253,708 had been sent out, " 
in addition to the large number obtained in 
the country. The mortality was heavy, and 
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oil May 11th there were only 185,000 alive. 
It must also be remembered that a great part 
of the transport was done by draught oxen. 
Tlie average cost of the horses sent out to 
South Africa was — 

Those pui'chased at home ... £42 

In Canada ... ... £30 

In ik-iistralia, United States, and 

Hungary £25 — £20 

To this must be added the cost of freight to 
Cape Town, which came to £38 or £40 a, head. 

In Cape Colony the ordinary trade price of 
a mule is £15 to £20 ; wlien war was declared 
the price rose to £30, and sometimes even higher. 

When the oxen were taken over from the 
contractor the price ]3er heatl ranged from £15 to 
£18 ; the usual pi’ice of a draught ox is about £10. 

When the Army Corps is mobilised, the fol- 
lowing rations and ammunition are carried: — 

Rations. 

On each man — remainder of day’s ration 
and emergency ration. 

In regimental transj)ort — one field and 
two grocery rations. 

In supply column (A.S.C.) — one field, one 
grocery, and one emergency ration. 

In supply park (with army corps)— three 
days’ rations. 

Forage. ’ 

On horse — remainder of day’s forage. 

In regimental transport — one corn ration. 
In supxily column — one corn ration. 
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Eacli Wiigoii ill the second line of regi- 
mental transpox't and in supply column 
carries 80 lb, (one clay’s ration for four 
horses) patent forage in addition. 

x^MMUNlTION. 

The present ammunition carried by E.H.iV. 
and R.F.A. (except for howitzers) is as follows. 
It is probable, however, that common shell will 
again form part of the ammunition carried in 
the field. It is now carried by howitzers only, 

Artiixery. 


12-pr. (R,H.A.)™ 

With 

Battery, 

Armnunitioii Aiiinmil 
Column. Pu/rk, 

Shrapnel 

m 

95 

59 

Case ... 
15-pr. (R.F.A.)— 

.. 8 

4: 

3 

Shrapnel 

142 

74 

73 

Case ... 

8 

RifIvE. 

4 

3 



On 

Man. 

Reyimental 

Tnvns'poft. 

ArnrmniltlQn 

Column. 

Amrmni- 
t mi Park. 

Mounted Infantiy 100 

130 

56 

76 

Cavalry 

... :io 

21 

25 

3 

Infantry ... 

... 100 

77 

77 

55 


MaCIIINJ! 

1 Gun. 




On Gun. 

Jleciluwital 

Tramport, 

Arnmn nition 
Column. 

Ahiniuiii- 
tion Park. 

Mounted Infantry 3,500 

17,000 

13,200 

11,000 

Cavalry 

... 3,500 

17,000 

13,200 

11,000 

Infantiy . . . 

... 4,000 

6,600 

8,800 

9,000 



CHAPTER XXVHIL 

TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY IN THE FIELD. 


These two subjects are so closely connected 
that it would bo impossible to avoid many 
repetitions if they were treated separately. 

The transport of an army in the field is 
subdivided into — 

i. Regimental transport, carrying — 

(a) Technical stores (for Infantry small 
arm ammunition and entrenching 
tools). 

(b) Baggage, equipment, and reserve 
rations. 

(c) Supplies for daily use. 

ii. General transport — A.S.C. supxily col- 

umns and supply parks, railways, 
canals, etc. 

iii. R.A. transport — ammunition columns 
and parks, the personnel and horses 
belonging to the R.A. 

iv. R.B. transport — pontoons, telegraiihs, 
etc., the personnel and horses belong- 
ing to the R.E, 

Thus it will be seen that the technical 
stores for each arm and a small amount of 
baggage and supplies (one days rations 
and one emergency ration) are carried in 
the regimental transport, and that this supply 
is replenished by the general transport 
under the management of the Army Service 
Corps. 
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Siip])iies for an army in tlie field are 
o1)taiiie(l " 

(1) From the base. If the base be on the 

sea, tlie supplies are probably brought 
from distant countries. 

(2) Locally. By purchase in open market 
(applicable to a friendly country), by 
requisition in kind or by requisition 
in money and then purchase (applic- 
able to a hostile country). 

(d) By seizure. Enemy’s military supplies 
or in savage warfare. 

Wlien supi)iies can be obtained locally there 
is at once a great saving in transport, but they 
can only be so obtained in a cultivated, fertile 
country. If the land is poor or the country 
very thickly iidiabited, and therefore dependent 
for its food stuffs c^n outside sources, not much 
in the way of su]3plies can be obtained, 
although the inhabitants may be quite willing 
to sell what they can spare. In passing through 
a friendly country, stores can be collected at 
places on the jjroposed line of inarch ahead of 
the columns. From these “ advanced depots ” 
the troops, as they come up, are fed. This is 
manifestly the easiest method of supplying an 
army, but the occasions upon wdiich it can be 
put into practice are few. Instead of the 
hungry troops having to wait in camp for the 
arrival of the slower moving carts and ^vaggons, 
the supplies are ready in advance of them and 
can be issued at once on their arrivaL 

In a fertile hostile country, when not close 
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to the enemy’s armies, much the same thing 
can be done by sending the advanced mobile 
troops, Le. Cavalry, E.H. A., and Mounted In- 
fantry, to levy contributions in kind on the 
country as they pass through it, and have the 
stores collected at certain central points in 
advance of the slower moving main columns. 

In both these cases, as the army advances 
small gai’risons are left to hold points on the 
lines of communication {Le. the line of advance 
followed by the main army), at which stores of 
all kinds, including transport animals and 
vehicles, are collected; these points then be- 
come advanced depots ” for all reinforcements 
moving from the base to the front, and for all 
parties of sick, wounded, and prisoners, moving 
down from the front to the base, thereby 
enabling tliese parties to dispense i3erhaps 
altogether with transport for their supplies. 
With the increased power of defence due to 
modern rifle fire, and with a skilful adaptation 
of the principles of field fortifications, a very 
small garrison can hold i)osts of this kind, and 
the men composing them might be those who, 
from slight wounds or injuries, were not fit to 
keexD U13 with the field army.^' So at a v^ry 

The number of these posts must depend altogether on tlie 
disposition of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. In 
Lord Roberts’ Cabul-Kandahar inarch tliere were seventeen 
posts in 170 miles. In the Nile Campaign, between Cairo and 
Wady Haifa, a distance of 76(5 miles, three were found 
sufticieiit. We must not give details at present of the Block 
House system used in South Africa ; but drawing up a scheme 
for such a system on large scale maps 'would be a profitable 
intellectual exercise for young officers. 
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small cost in men a great saving of transport 
cun be effected, and if supplies conie iii fix^e 
from tlie surrounding district some can be 
passed on to the front, besides feeding tlie 
troops passing tliroiigh. The difficulties of 
transport and supply l)econie greatest when 
moving through a barren or uncivilised eountry, 
in whicli no su])])lies can be obtained; more- 
ovei*, in these countries tlie trouble is increased 
liy the absence or the badness of roads. On 
those octcasions the army has to be fed from 
wluit are technically termed ‘^‘niovable maga- 
zines”; in other words, a long traiii of transport 
accompanies the eolunm carrying the supplies 
necessary for the expedition, and these trains 
call only be replenished by the arrival of con- 
voys from the base or by tapping fiesh 
source of supx)ly. These convoys are liable to 
attack when x)assing through a hostile country, 
and even if not captured will he thereby 
delayed. In the Al)yssinian Exj)edition under 
Lord Napier of Magdala the army had to be 
fed altogetlier from the trans|3ort train of xiack 
animals (movable magazines) that accoinp>aided 
it. This system of tra.iisx)ort and sux;)ply could 
not he x>ut into pra<^tice for a lai*ge army, nor 
for long exx)editions, as in the latter case 
the animals, if xi^^-ck transport were used, might 
only be able to carry their own forage and 
their drivers' rations. With wheeled trans]iort 
tlie difficulties would not be vso great. 

Lord Roberts, in his desxiatc'h tvom Cape 
Town of February 0th, 1900, says: “No organised 
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transport corps existed when I arrived in South 
Africa. Some thonsands of mules had been 
collected, and a number of ox and mule wagons 
had been purchased, but what is known as 
the regimental system had been adopted, whi(*h 
consists in providing each unit with sufficient 
transport for its ammunition, baggage, and two 
or three days’ supplies. Such a system may 
answer well enough for peace manoeuvres, 
where the troops march short distances daily 
for a week or ten days, and where depots are 
established in advance from which the regi- 
niental stores can be rex^lenished ; but this 
system is quite unsuitable for extensive opera- 
tions in a district where no food and scarcely 
any forage can be procured, where advanced 
depots cannot be formed, and where all the 
necessaries required by an army in the field 
have to be carried for a considerable distance. 
It is, moreover, a very extravagant system, for 
during a campaign every corps is not required 
to be continually on the move. A certain 
number have to garrison important x)oints and 
guard lines of communication, and for these 
transx)ort is not needed. On the regimental 
system the transport attached to such corps 
would remain with them, and would therefore 
not be available for general imv'poHes or, in 
the event of its being taken away from them, 
no one would be sx)ecially resj)onsible for its 
supervision.” 

This extract must be read with great care, 
as it has apimrently misled many readers. 
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First of all, the words ‘‘transport corps” are 
used, not “ transport ” only ; and secondly, the 
term “ advanced depot’' has two meanings in 
oiir military phraseology. The words “ad- 
vanced depot” are used technically to denote 
the last (Ic. the nearest to the field army) 
stage on the lines of conimimication. The 
woi*ds are also used to denote depots formed in 
advance of the army, and from which the army 
draws its supplies on arrival. Advanced depots 
in the latter sense can be made use of in 
manoeuvres, as the area of ground is usually 
limited and the next camp to be occupied is 
approximately known. It is x)robable that it 
is in this sense that the words “advanced 
depots” are used here. The “advanced depot” 
in the other sense is an absolute necessity in 
all military operations on a large scale in an 
enemy’s country. When a force starts from its 
base the first part of its journey in a 

civilised country is j)robably done l)y rail, the 
rail head becomes as a matter of course its 
advanced dex)6t. When, as it pushes on, the 
time arrives at which it must leave its rail- 
way and take to roads a constant stream 

of siip>plies must still be kept pushing on after 
it, a.nd the last “stage” becomes for the time 
being its advanced dei)6t. At times, owing 
to the unfavourable natiire of the country for 
defence or other similar causes, it may not be 
possible to pusli the advanced depot close up 
fo the field army. This at once increases the 
strain on the transport department, as the 
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wagons have to cover a longer distance in 
going to the depot to fill up. The above 
quoted extract from Lord Roberts’ despatch 
cannot be taken as condemning the system of 
regiinental transport, as this system was rein- 
stated at a later period of the campaign, but 
evidently means that under the then existing 
circumstances he considered that he would do 
better by letting go temporarily of his lines of 
eommunicatioii, and to work with ‘'movable 
magazine” until lie captured some decisive 
points, which would give him a better line of 
communication. This is always looked upon as 
a bold stroke in war, but if the objective 
undertaken proves successful the results are 
usually considerable. Many great commanders 
have done the same, and their operations have 
been crowned wdth a decisive success. Sherman 
lived on the rapine of the country in his front 
during his advance from Atlanta to Savannah 
in 1864. 

To take away all transport from a regiment 
would destroy its mobility, and" Lord Roberts 
allows this, as he says that the regiments 
whose ti"ansj>ort he took away were intended 
for the time to act as sedentaiy garrisons of 
points on the lines of communication. Directly 
these same regiments were reqnii*ed to take 
their places as pai*t of the field ainiy they 
^^woidd be quite useless tactically without, their 
first line of regimental transport, and (amid 
only move one day’s march from their base 
without their second line. Under our normal 
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regulations the regimental transport carries ain- 
mnnition, entrenching tools, a certain amount 
of medical stores in the first line; and one 
day s rations and forage, cooking utensils, and 
a small amount of baggage and stores in 
the second line. The days rations are issued 
after the day’s march, and the reginieiital 
wagons hare to fill up for the next day from 
the brigade supply column, whicli is worked l)y 
the Arniy Service Corps, l>ut is under the 
orders of the general officer C'omnianding the 
brigade. The brigade supply colunin carries 
only one day’s rations and forage and one 
emergency ration ; so, having replenished the 
regimental wagons, the supply column must 
go either to the advanced depot or to the 
supply paik (which carries three days’ i*ations) 
to lill up. When the lines of coniniunication 
are in working order supplies ai-e hrouglit to 
the advanced depot as far as x^ossihle by rail, 
river, or canal, and then by road by auxi]ia<ry 
companies of the Army Service Corps. Tliese 
auxiliary companies are supervised hy a. small 
military personnel of the Army Servi(;e Corps, 
and are expanded greatly by (dvilian drivers 
and transport obtained locally. 

That Lord Robeids was able to carry oxit 
the reorganisation of his transport in the short 
period of seven days wa.s due to the good work 
done by the officers engaged up to this time in 
organising the transport in South Africa, and 
Lord Roberts states that he found ready to ins 
hand large numbers of mules, oxen, and wagons 
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ready to be moved at once to the theatre of his 
intended operations. At this period the trans- 
port had been arranged on three lines— the 
western about the Orange and Modder Rivers ; 
the midland about Rensburg Siding, Naauwport, 
and Port Elizabeth ; the eastern about Sterk- 
stroom and Queenstown. 

On the western line there were on January 
15th, 1900, in addition to the regimental trans- 
port with each regiment : — 

At Modder River — 

Suj)ply columns for 2nd Cavalry Biigade; 
1st, 3rd, 9th Infantry Brigades ; 1st 
Divisional Troops. 

At Orange River — 

A supply park of 105 ox w'agons. 

At De Aa>r~— 

A supply park of 123 ox wagons. 

A supply column for the 13th Infantry 
Brigade (in course of formation). 

Two auxiliary (mules) companies, Army 
Service Corps. 

At Stellenbosch and Cape Town — 

Two auxiliary companies, Army Service 
Corps (waiting for their wagons). 

A corps troops supply column. 

A depot at Ca^^e Town. 

On forming his “ movable magazine Loi‘d 
Roberts reorganised the ordinary units of regi- 
^niental transport, supply columns and parks, 
into large companies — 1,040 mules to eacli 
company. That there wei'e many difficulties 
attending the employment of a movable maga- 
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zine in a eoiintiy like South Africa, and. wlien 
opposed to enemies who were such adej)ts at 
Imrassing convoys as the Boers, cannot be 
denied, but “ no difficulties, no generals/’ 

In the first place, the train is long and uii- 
wieldy, and the longer it is the slower it moves ; 
it requires protection, and takes up a lot of 
room on the road and in camp. Directly any 
detachments are made from the main coluinii 
the train must be vsplit up also, and a difficulty 
arises as to sending wagons that contain the 
(piantity n.nd nature of supplies that are re- 
quired by each detached force. Tlie officer in 
command of the train can no longer supervise 
his command, and the detached portions, not 
belonging to the units they are sent with, do 
not woi*k so willingly as regimental trans- 
port. 

In the second place, as the movable magazine 
can only carry supplies for a limited period, it 
must be replenished by convoys or by taj)ping 
a now source of supply. 

That the loss of a convoy is a serious matter 
will be seen from the following extract from 
Lord Robeits’ desi)ateh relative to the loss of 
his convoy at Waterval Drift: “The wagons 
contained a quantity of supplies of groceries 
for the troops and of grain for animals, 
and I felt to abandon them meant a consider- 
able loss to the stores on which we had to 
depend. In view, however, of the al)solute 
necessity of pushing on the advance, and 
realising as I did that to lea.ve troops at 
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Waterval Drift until sueli time as the convoy 
could again be set in motion would weaken 
niy force and probably cause it to be delayed, 
I decided to abandon the supplies, wagons, and 
oxen, and to order the troops to withdraw.” 
The loss of a convoy might mean the failure 
of the operation. 

A transport officer should be an expert at 
his work. He should be so strong and active 
as not to feel fatigue. He should be a good 
liorse master, and skilled in handling any otliei* 
transport animal, thoroughly understanding his 
aninials and knowing how to get the niaximum 
of woi’k out of them with a iiiinimum of loss. 
He should have a good eye for country, so 
that when travelling in an unknown country 
he may, from the configuration of the ground, 
be a ble to form an idea Jis to whether the 
road in front of him will be a difficult one 
or not. He should also be observant of the 
signs of the weather, as by xmshing on he may 
just get across a ford that a storm would 
render quite impassable, or he might remain in 
a sheltered x^lace till the storm was over, in- 
stead of finding himself in an ox>en x>lain 
with his road turned into a quagitiire and his 
animals dying from exposure. And lastly, he 
must not mind unmerited abuse, as, do wliat 
he will, transport cannot always arrive at the 
exact time at which it is wanted. 

i\ sliort comparison of tlH3 carrying cn])a ci- 
ties of different vehicles and i)ack animals is 
useful for reference : — 
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A train of 30 trucks 
will carry 
A boat 20 ft. by 6 ft, 
by 4ft. ... 

A farm wagon 
A General Service 
wagon 
Elephant 
Camel ... 

Horse ... 

Mule or bullock 
Donkey 
Man ... 


300 tons. ' 

10 tons. 

2 tons, 

1 ton. 
1,0001b. 

4001b. 

2501b. 

1601b. 

1001b. 

40 to 701b, 


Inclusive 
of pack 
saddle. 


As the transport in South Africa has been 
very carefully organised, it may be useful for 
experience in future operations to give in 
rather full detail some important X3ai*ticulars 
of the regidations. The following extracts are 
taken from the “ Revised Instlnictions for Trans- 
port Organisation and Administration,’' dated 
Pretoria, 1st February, 1901. 

First comes the organisation of tlio trans- 
j)<)rt staff, which consisted of — 

{a) One assistant adjutant general and other 
transxjort stall officei‘s at army liead- 
quarters. 

(6) At the headquarters of lines of com- 
munication and large commands a 
deputy assistant adjutant general for 
transport. 

(c) Posted to districts, detached forces; 

etc., a transx)ort staff officer. 

{d) In the eastern, western, and midland 
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sections, lines of eoinmiinicatioii, the 
staff officers for duties to act as 
staff officers for ti’anspoit. 

In all cases where the strength of mule 
transport exceeds 100 wagons, and where more 
than one mule comi3any and one ox company 
are attached to a force or column, a staff 
officer for transport will be detailed, who will 
be on the staff of the general or other officer 
in command, and will under his orders carry 
out all the duties connected with the working 
of the transport of the force to which he is. 
attached. 

With the exception of the first line transport, 
i,e, four S.A.A. carts, tool cart, medical stores 
cart, i3ack mules for ammunition, machine gun, 
and water cart, the whole of the transport 
personnel, animals, and vehicles will be or- 
ganised in Army Service Corps transport 
companies. 

The normal establishments of mule and ox 
transport companies are as follows, but these 
numbers will not necessarily be adhered to, as 
corps transferred from another command, who 
brought their transport with them, were to 
attach all their transport, except the first line, 
to the transport companies of the new command. 

Mule transport company : — 

(a) Army Service Corps pers<3imel — 

1 Major or Ca];)tain. 

1 Subaltern. 

1 Warrant Offieei\ 

1 Company Sergeant-majoi*. ' 
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1 CoBipaiiy Quartennaster-sergeaiit. 

4 Sei’geants or Corporals. 

2 Second or Lance-corporals. 

1 Truinpeter. 

10 Drivers (including 2 cold slioers). 

2 Farriers (vshoeing and carriage smiths 

when available). 

1 Wheeler. 

1 Collar-maker. 

(b) Civilian personnel, vehicles, and animals— 

5 Conductors. 

110 natives -j- 10 per cent, spare, 

49 buck wagons. 

4 Scotch carts. 

1 water cart. 

19 horses. 

520 mules + 10 per cent, spare. 

On February 1st, 1901, there were 45 inule 
Army Service Corps companies. 

Ox transj^ort company 
(a) Army Service Corps personnel— 

1 Captain. 

1 Subaltern. 

1 Warrant Officer. 

1 Company Sergeant-major. 

1 Company Quartermaster-sergeant. 

2 Sergeants. 

2 Corporals or Second Corx>orals. 

1 Trum|)eter. 

2 Farriers (shoeing and carriage smiths 

if available). 

1 Wheeler. 

10 Drivers, 
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(6) Civilian personnel, veliicles, a nd animals - 

1 Superintendent. 

2 Head Conductors. 

10 Conductors. 

200 native drivers and leadei’s + 10 i^er 
cent, spare. 

1,600 oxen + 10 per cent, spare. 

100 ox wagons. 

1 water cart. 

24 horses. 

On February 1st, 1901, there were 25 ox 
Ainny Service Corps companies. 

A second subaltern will, if available, be 
posted to all mule and ox companies acting as 
depot companies. 

All officers commanding transport companies 
will be direct accountants, and responsible for 
the pay, discipline (with full xmwers of a 
commanding officer) and interior economy of 
their conipanies. 

i\.ll horses and mules will be branded with 
the numbers of their jjerinanent company on 
the off fore hoof, and Avith a serial number on 
the near fore hoof. 

Transport draught oxen will l)e branded 
with a broad arrow (2| inches) on the near 
quarter and on each horn (|inch l>rand). 

Courts of inquiry will be held on all losses 
of transport animals, vehicles, and equipment, 
except casualties from sickness, and the general 
■'or officer commanding the force will record his 
ox^inion as to responsibility for loss. In the 
ease of deaths from sickness the entry in the 
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auimal a(*x‘oriiit nixist be siij)ported by a cei’tifb 
eate signed by a veterinary officer, or, if no 
x'^eteriiiaiy officer is available, by the officer 
coinnianding the company. 

All mule and ox wagons will be numbered 
—the nmle wagons on the off side and the ox 
wagons on both sides, from 1 consecutively 
thi*oiigli the company. 

Civilian Establishment. 

When engaging civilian emjoloyl^s^ British or 
native, a form of agreement will be filled up, 
signed by the man engaged, witnessed, and 
countersigned by the engaging officer. 

Then follow the rates of pay, gratuities, 
sick leave, rules for the clotliing 

issued free, disciplinary fines, and discliargcs 
(when a protecting certificate was to be given). 

Transpokt Attached to Corps, Batteries, 
AND Medical Units. 

In mounted corps and Infantry battalions 
an officer other than the quartermaster will be 
appointed transport officer with pay. This 
officer may, at the discretion of his command- 
ing officer, be required to do duty with his 
squadron or company at any time when con- 
tact with the enemy make it desirable that he 
should do so. 

The regimental transport officer will bo 
responsible to his commanding officer for tlie 
ca-re of all transport animals, veliicles, and ' 
equipment (first and second lines) attache<l to 
his unit, both in camp, as to feeding, watering, 
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etc., and on the march, as to the loading of 
wagons, fitting of harness, bringing up his 
wagons in good time, etc. 

General Rules, (Extracts prom). 

Attention is called to the necessity of ]:)ro- 
viding grazing grounds for transport animals. 
Every care must be taken to prevent inten- 
tional burning of the veldt by fai-mers, and the 
careless burning of it by the troops upon all 
lines along which convoys are required to move. 
Whenever cattle are collected or captured, all 
oxen likely to be suitable for draught are to be 
at once selected and taken on the strength of 
a transport company or depot, and not handed 
over as slaughter stock. 

The attention of general officers commanding 
and others is directed to the following points : — 

(a) Watering. Mules must not be tied 
together or knee-haltered when water- 
ing; shy and weak ones do not get 
enough to drink, and suffer in con- 
dition accordingly. A number of 
animals have been drowned owing to 
neglect of this order. 

(b) Mules and horses should be allowed 
to graze singly and be knee-haltered ; 
they must not be tied together. 

(c) Grain foods must be given in dissel- 
boom mangers or in nosebags. ^ The 
grain must not be laid on the ground, 
as this practice entails loss of forage 
and damage to animals from eating 
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earth or sand with their food. It is 
of great importance that animals 
shonld get tlieir full ration of salt, 
and this point requires personal at- 
tention on the part of transport 
officers and conductors. 

(d) Mules and oxen must not be flogged. 
They can be made to exert themselves 
by the use of the voice and by crack- 
ing the whix3 over them. The use of 
long whips with mule tran>sport is 
prohibited. 

(e) As far as possible the shoeing of 

transx)ort mules in South Africa will 
be discontinued. Veterinary oifficers 
with forces will advise as regards in- 
dividual animals for which shoeing 
may be necessary as a temx)orary or 
permanent measure. Wheel nudes 
will sometimes i^equire shoeing in wet 
weather. 

if) It is essential that transport animals 
should be given sufficient room to get 
good grazing. If necessary, grazing 
guards must be provided to ensure 
this, 

(g) Conductors must x)ersoiially see their 
animals watered and fed, and go with 
them to the grazing grounds. This is 
also the duty of company and regi- ^ 
mental transport officers when cir- 
cumstances permit of this being done. 

(h) The ox transport with the army has 
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been purchased from the contractors, 
and is now the propei-ty of the Im- 
perial Government. It is of the 
utmost importance that every possible 
care should be taken of tlie oxen, and 
that the authorised trekking hours 
should be observed. The oxen ha\ t‘ 
not yet recovered from the privations 
of the past winter, and steps must 
now be taken to ensure their regain- 
ing condition while the grass is good. 
If this is not carefully attended to, 
serious difficulties may arise in re- 
placing future casualties. 

(i) During the summer months transport 
should move in the early morning 
and evening, with a halt of at least 
four, and if possible six, hours. 

(k) Unless specially ordei‘ed to the con- 
trary, no one is to ride on a transx3ort 
wagon excejDt on the written recom- 
mendation of a medical officer or the 
written permission of the man’s com- 
manding officer. 

(l) It is at times desirable for tactical 

reasons to move convoys and baggage 
wagons on a broad front. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that this 
formation generally means delay and 
entails extra wear on the animals, 
especially when the occurrence of 
defiles necessitates a frequent diminu- 
tion of front. On these occasions 
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transport animals must not, except in 
eases of great nece>ssity, be urged be- 
yond their usual pace in order to re- 
gain a broad formation. The limit of 
pace for a loaded mule wagon is four 
miles an hour. Loaded ox wagons 
cannot, as a rule, move at more than 
two and a half miles an hour witliout 
unduly distressing the oxen. With a 
lai'ge ox convoy or a mixed train in- 
spanning of ox transport, which, as a 
rule, moves last, shoidd be deferred 
as long as possible, and the wagons 
should then be inspanned by sections 
so that the oxen will not be kept 
standing under the yoke. 

(m) The condition of all transport vehicles 
must be carefully watched, and all 
loose bolts screwed up at every camp. 
Greasing of wheels requires constant 
attention. 

(n) It is the duty of civilian superintend- 
ents and conductors to take proper 
precautions against ];)ilfering from 
the wagons in their charge. Should 
they omit to do this, they will be 
held responsible for losses, and dealt 
with for neglect of duty. 

(o) Officers in charge of transport will see 
that all harness is j)roperly fitted, 
special attention being paid to the 
correct positions of the breast collar 
and breeching. 
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(p) All harness must be kept Avell dnbbed 
and in good repair. 

A Transport Live Stock Recovery Depart- 
ment was formed, with the following objects : — 
(i.) To collect Government animals which 
had strayed, or had been dropped 
on the line of march, or had been 
irregularly or unlawfully acquired by 
individuals. 

(ii.) To establish depots for receiving the 
above animals, and to re-issue them to 
the transport or remount services. 
Any slaughter or mixed stock which 
may be collected will be transferred 
under instructions obtained from the 
director of supi3lies. 

The department had farms at Johannesburg, 
Standerton, Daasport, Bronkerstpruit, and Riet- 
f ontein. 

When from injury or sickness a Government 
transport animal has to be abandoned, it should, 
whenever possible, be left in chai’ge of the 
inhabitants of the nearest farm, and a certificate 
given signed by the officer, stating the circum- 
stances and directing the individual to rei)ort 
possession to the administrator of the district at 
the eaidiest opportunity. Commanding officers 
will notify the farms where animals belonging 
to their units have been left, with a view to 
their ultimate recovery. 

Grazing farms were established at the 
following centres : — NorvaFs Pont, Harrismith, 
Bloemfontein, Picksburg, Braudfort, Bethle- 
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Iiein, \et Eiver, Pretoria, Krooiistacl, and 
WatervaL 

The following useful tables of stores carried 
and their respective weights are given for 
guidance : — ' 

Technical Equipment x\nd ' Stores e'ob Ox 
Transport CoMPxiNiES. 


On each wagon — 

Felling axe 1 

Pickaxe (6|^ lb.) 1 

Bucket (12 in.) .. ... ... i 

Bell-hook ... ... ... j 

Spade ... ... ... ... I 

Shovel ... ... ... ... ... I 

Buck-sail ... ... ... ... j 

Blocks for brake (spare) ... ... 2 

Pins, linch (spare) 2 

Water-cask (16 in.) 1 

Links, connecting (spare) 6 

Riems, hide (spare) ... 10 

Spanner, adjustable 1 

Hammer (l| lk head) 1 

Hand-saw (3 teeth to lin.) ... 1 

Jack, lifting i 

Auger, screw, lin 1 

Grease, 71b. tins ... ... ... 2 

Rope, lin., 30yd. length 2 

Rope, lin., 16yd. length ... ... 2 

Nuts and bolts and iron washers 20 

Kaffir pot, Igal 1 

W ashers, leather, for wheels 
(spare) ... ' • ... 12 
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2 ■ 

20 

1 set 

1 set 

2 ■ 

2 ' 

% 


Nails, clout i lb. 

Yokes (spare) ... 

Yoke skeys (spare) 

Ox shoes for each team (spare), 
with nails . . . 

Nails, assorted 
For each section — 

Disselbooms (spare) 

Wheels, hind ... 

Wheels, fore ... 

Scale op Baggage, Kit, Equip:ment, etc., to 
BE Oaeried wuien Troops Operate in. 
THE Field. 

Baggage, 

Officers— 

Divisional General 100 lb. 

General Officer commandino' 

Brigade 

Commanding Officer of Regi 
ment ... 

Commanding Officer of Bri- 
gade Division R.A. 

Dexiartmental Staff Officers 
Special Service Officers of 
rank of Colonels and 
Lieutenant-Colonels . . . ^ 

All other officers 35 lb. 

Warrant Officers and Staff* Sergeants — 

Baggage 10 lb. 

Blanket and waterproof Y 18 lb. 

sheet 8 lb. J 

Carry one blanket on them. 


75 lb. 


50 lb. 
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Non-coinmissioned Officers and men — 

. , 1 blanket 4|-lb. V 

1 waterproof sheet ... 3^ lb. qj yi 
1 shirt ... ... ... l^lb. ^ ^ * 

1 pair socks ... ... I lb.^ 

All other kit, kit bags, etc., will be left at 
the advanced base when troops move olf. 

Messes and Cooking Necessaries. 

Officers — 

, 10 lb. per officer and 20 lb. extra per mess. 

Other ranks— 

1 camp kettle (8 lb.) for 12 men. 

Regimental Baggage. 

Lanterns and candles— 

1 lantern (folding) per company of In- 
fantry, and 2 for the headquarters of 
I each battalion (at 71b.). 

i 2 lanterns X3er squadron, battery, or 

mounted company, and 2 for the 
headquarters of each mounted cori3s. 
One month’s supply of candles for al30Ye. 

Rifle oil, du])bing, soft soap — 

One month’s supx3l;!y\ 

Buclcets— 

^ 2 per company of Infantry, squadron, or 

similar unit, and 2 for the headquar- 
ters of each battalion* or mounted 
corps. Mounted troops and aidillery 
carry additional buckets with them 
for watering animals. 
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Detail of Equipment Careied by Infantry. 



ft. 

02. 

Axes, felling, 18 

105 

3 

Axes, hand, 12 

24 

12 

Axes, pick, 20 

174 

6 

Bars, crow, 12 

144 

0 

Saws, 3 (with set for ditto). 

13 

3 

Shovels, 20 

lOG 

4 

Spades, 4 

21 

10 

Hooks, bill, 20 ... 

45 

10 

Hooks, reaping', 20 

23 

2 

Sand-bags, 1,000 

312 

8 

Butchers implements ... 

61 

8 


1,032 

2 

Medical Eq r ipm ent. 



Medical companion 

. 12 

0 

Surgical havresack 

. 6 

0 

Field panniers, 2 

. 106 

0 

Stretchers, ambulance, 8 

. 272 

0 

Water-bottle 

. 1 

10 


397 

10 


XoTE.~-(l) A large number of vehicles of local pattern had 
from time to time been collectedj and had, as a rule, been 
fitted out -with horses, mules, or oxen obtained from various 
sources. These animals and mules were to be considered as 
Army Transport, and marked and branded.--{2) Vehicles and 
animals which had been purchased by individual officers, 
officers’ messes, or other persons attached to forces or garrisons, 
were to be considered as Army Transport in so far that they 
were not to be disposed of without reference to Army head- 
quarters. 


transport: and supply m the fie lb. m 


Stoees. 


Oil, one month’s snpx^ly for 

lb. 

(H. 

rifles and machine guns... 

55 

0 

Dubbing ... ... ... 

40 

0 

Soft soap, one month’s su])ply 

20 

0 

Materials for cleaning arms 

6 

0 

Tools, opening packages 

4 

14 

Balances, spring, 801b., 4 

13 

4 

Knives, tin-opening, 48 

24 

0 

Candles, boxes of, 8 ... 

12 

8 

Files, 3 ... ... ... 

0 

14 

Grindstone, 1 ... * ... 

19 

0 

Pliers, 2 pairs .. ... ... 

1 

0 

Maul, 1 

13 

0 
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Detail of Teanspoet Eisquirbd by Infantey 
Battalion. 


First line . — Detail of mules — 

Dftmglit, or Pack (wtl Draught. 


1 machine gun ... 

2 

3 

0 

2 water-carts 

12 

6 

6 

4 S.A.A. carts 

24 

8 

18 

1 Scotch cart (tools) 

6 

0 

0 

Signalling equixD- 

ment ... 

0 

3 

0 

Ammunition 

0 

2 

0 

Medical officer 

0 

1 

0 

Add 10 per cent, 
spare ( w li e n 

available) 

4 

;2;:::: 

0 

When ]3ack mules are 

issued 

for water 
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S.A. aimminition, one water-cart and one S.A.A. 
cart to be returned to store. 

An increased allotment of paxi iiiiiles lias 
been made to certain forces o]3erating in 
niountaiiious districts. 

Transport required wlieii carrying two days’ 
su|)i3lies (usually known as second-line trans- 
port in the official books) : — 


1 buck 
wagon. 


[a) Officers’ baggage — 

III. 

24 officers at 35 lb. each | 
and one C.O. at 501b. 1 

890' 

Mess kit, 25 x 10 + 20 ... 

270 

Stationery and books 

105 

Stores 

210j 


1,475 


(b) Medical equipment — 

As before ... 

(c) Men and animals’ baggage — 
1,000 men at 9*5 lb. ... 9,500 
10 Warrant Officers and 

Staff Sergeants at 181b. 
Cooking pots for 1,000 men 
Lanterns and candles ... 

Buckets, 10 X 5 

(cl) Supplies (two days) — 

1,000 men’s rations at 4 


398 1 Cape cart 


180 j 
660, 
70 
50 


3 l>uck 
wagons. 


8,000 


8 horses’ 
X 2 

49 horses’ 
X 2 


rations at 15 


240 


rations at 10 


4 l)uck 
wago3is. 


980 . 
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(e) If g*rea.tcoats are carried — 

1,000 greatcoats at 6*5 lb. 6,500 buck 
” I wagons. 

Total, 10 buck wagons and 1 Giij)Q cart. 

Transport for Light Baggage Equipment 
AND Two Days’ Rations and Forage 
FOR A Cavaery Regiment. 

(а) The complete estimated strength of lioad- 
quarters is: — 

7 Officers. 

6 Warrant Officers and Staff Sergeants, 
38 Non-comniissioned Officers and men, 
53 horses. 

(б) Squadron — 

6 Officers. 

2 Staff Sergeants. 

152 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 
161 horses. 

(a) Baggage, etc., required by headquarters’ 
staff is as follows: — 

(1) Officers, 6 x 35 -h 50 
Mess, 7 X 10 + 20 ... 

(2) Warrant Officers and 

Staff Sergeants, 6 x 18 

(3) Non-com. Officers and 
men, 38 x 10... 

(4) Rations and forage — 

Two days’ rations for 51 

at 41b 

Two days’ forage for 53 
horses at 151b. ... 1,590 J 


2601 

H)} 

380 J 
4081 


1 1,998 
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(5) Stores and equipment — n, oz. 

4 camp kettles at 81b, ... 32 0 

2 lanterns with candles ... 17 0 

Dubbing (one month) 35 0 

Oil (rifle, rangoon, and para ffin) 10 0 

8 bilHiooks 18 12 

Butcher s implements (2 cases) 62 0 

3 saws (tenon), 14 in. butchery 4 8 

Horseshoes (27 sets and nails) 141 12 
Tools (opening packages) ... 4 14 

2 tool chests (complete) ... 192 0 

1 field forge, G.S. (complete) ... 482 0 

2 veterinary panniers 474 0 

Medical equii^ment 497 4 

Stationeiy 25 0 

7 buckets 4 3 

Spring balance (801b.) .. 3 5 

14 forage cords 7 14 

2 loiives (timopening) ... 1 4 


2,012 12 

Total weight, 4,8481b. 12 oz. Transport al- 
lowed — one buck wagon, one Scotch cart. 


2“}2901b. 

(2) Staff Sergeants, 2 x 18 . . . 36 -i 

(3) Non.-com. Officers and i 1,556 lb. 

men, 152 x 10 1,520 J 

(4) Rations and forage — 

2 days’ men, 152 at 41b. 1,216) 

2 days’ horses, 161 at 151b, 4,830 / 


Per squadron : — 

(1) Officers — 

6 X 35 

Mess, 6 X 10 + 20 
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Stores and equijmient- 

— III. 

oz. 

1 spring balance, 80 lb. 

3 

5'! 

1 crowbar (3 ft. 6 in.) 

12 

0 

Books ... ... ... 

10 

0 

2 lanterns and candles 



for one month 

17 

0 

12 buckets (canvas) ... 

7 

4 

1 case of tools and 


=■ 

materials 

35 

8 

10 forage cords 

22 

8 

11 reaping hooks 

12 

12 

12 camp kettles 

96 

0 

80 sets of horseshoes . . . 

420 

0 

2 knives (opening tins) 

1 

4. 


6371b. 9 oz. 


Total weight, 8,5291b. 9oz. Transport al- 
lowed — three bnck wagons. 

The equipment for Mounted Infantry and 
Yeomanry was niiich the same. 

For the headquarters of the regiment one 
mule wagon and one Cape cart for medical 
equipment; and per comp)any (120 strong) two 
buck wagons and one S.A.A. or Scotch cart 
for ammunition. 

Second Line Tbansport Allowed for 
Various Units, 

1 mule wagons and 
Divisional Head- ^ o i. i ^ 

^ I 1 Scotch cart or 

quartei's , .. 

^ V. trolley. 

^ T fl mule wagon and 

Brigade Head- ^ . 

1 trolley. 

Battery, E.A. ... 1 mule wagon. 
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Field Hospital 


Bearer Company 




mule wag-oiis and 
1 Scotch cart or 
trolley. 

mule wagons and 
1 Scotch cart 
trolle^y. 


or 


Field Company or) ^ . 

T.-O0,, (R.E.) .jemnle wagons. 

Mobile columns are supplied with sufficient 
mule transport to carry four days’ rations and 
forage. Troo];)s on lines of communication have 
only first line transport. Sufficient transport is, 
however, allowed at each station to carry out 
station work. 

The average load of a mule buck wagon is 
3,000 lb., a Scotch cart 1,5001b.; a four-wheeled 
vehicle (buck wagon) will be drawn by ten 
mules, a two-wlieeled (Scotch cart) by six 
mules ; the average load of an ox wagon (six- 
teen oxen) is 4,5001b., of an ox cart (six oxen) 
1,500 lb. 

A very much heavier load is usually carried 
by traders, 10,000 lb. being frequently carried on 
ox wagons, and 6,000 lb. on mide wagons, 'with 
an extra pair of oxen or mules. 

The word “buck” as a prefix to wagon is 
a local term, the origin of which is not known. 
The wagon is constructed on the principle 
that, by having the body fixed between four 
uprights and free from the lower part or 
carriage, it can go over di’ifts and other 
ground so i*ough that it would be impossible for 
an ordinary wagon to cross without upsetting. 
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The following gives the scale of rations for 
field service in South Africa. 

Daiuy Ration. 

fresh, preserved, or salt. When 
the supply of cattle is abundant the ration of 
lib. fresh meat during active operations may 
be increased by the general officer coniinanding 
to 1 Jib. 

Bread. — 1 J lb. bread, or 1 lb. biscuit, or 1 lb. 
flour or meal. When Hour is issued yeast will 
also be issued. 

Groceries. — Joz. coftee and Joz. tea, or double 
ration of either, or Joz. chocolate or cocoa in 
lieu of either, 3 oz. sugar, J oz. salt, oz. pex^per. 

Lmie-juice . — xV g'iUj when fresh vegetables 
are not issued or when medical officer thinks 
necessary. 

Vegetables . — 1 oz. com];)ressed, or J lb. potatoes 
or other fresh vegetables, or 2oz. split peas, or 
Jib. onions, or 2oz. rice. 

Spirits. — } gill when notified in general 
orders. 

Soap and tobacco . — Not exceeding lib. per 
man per month from Army Service Corps or 
on payment. 

Fuel . — 1 lb. wood or coal, only issued when 
available. 

Rations will be issued at such times as will 
enable troops marching during the night or early morn- 
ing, or who are under arms before daybreak, to have a ^ 
cup of coftee, chocolate, or cocoa before they start, aud 
to carry wnth them a balance of the ration sufficient for 
a meal on the following day. 

O 
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The above extracts, which are rather long, 
are well worth the study of officers, as slionld 
European complications necessitate our fighting 
a defensive campaign in any of our large 
colonies the transport arrangements made in 
South Africa would give a useful basis to start 
upon, as the conditions would not be very dis- 
similar in many of our colonies. 

Cape Colony produced many mules, it being 
a mule-breeding country. Natal, on the other 
hand, possessed few mules, oxen being used 
for transport work. The oxen were of two 
classes — the coast ox, a large animal, which 
did not do well up country ; the Kaffir ox, a 
smaller animal, and very useful, especially up 
country. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

DEMOBILISATION. 

As this is the first experience we have had of 
demobilisation on anything like a large scale, 
it may be useful to give a sketch of the regu- 
lations laid down for the demobilisation of the 
troops mobilised for service in South Africa. 
These regulations will be useful on future occa- 
sions, and with certain modifications could be 
adapted to demobilisation after mobilisation 
for home defence. 

On the receipt of the order to demobilise, 
units not remaining in South Africa revert 
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to the peace establishment of personnel horses, 
and eqiiix)ineiit. 

Officers commanding units, details, and 
mobilisation depots carry out at once the dis- 
charge, transfer, or retransfer to the Eeserce 
of all the men under their conmiaiid. Infantry- 
men on furlough are taken for discliarge on 
the strength of their regimental depots. 

Units as they arrive home do the same. 
They should send home one officer and one or 
two non-commissioned officers in advance, to 
get the documents ready by the time the unit 
itself arrives. 

On the arrival at home of a unit its details 
or reserve squadron rejoin it under orders 
from Army headquarters. A readjustment of 
the promotion of non-commissioned officers is 
made, by order of the general command- 
ing the district where the unit is serving. 
Although the ai^pointments of some non-com- 
missioned officers may have to be antedated, 
such antedate will carry no increase of pay with 
it. Some non-commissioned officers may also 
have to be promoted to a higher rank, and will 
remain supernumerary until absorbed. 

A certain number of reservists {10 per cent.) 
may be allowed to extend their service or to 
re-engage. As men of Section D* are not serv- 
ing on Army attestations, they must he given 
a free discharge from Section D and re- 
enlisted. 

Re-enlisted militiamen who fulfil the neces- 
* See Appendix, 
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sary conditioiis are allowed to re-eiilist into 
the regular Army. 

On demobilisation each reservist is granted 
furlough for forty-two days, with an addh 
tional seven days for each month or por- 
tion of a month of service with the colours 
on mobilisation beyond six months, no deduc- 
tions from service to be made for furlough 
granted prior to demobilisation or for periods 
of absence or imprisonment. During this fur- 
lough the men are not liable to recall. They 
will receive their travelling expenses. 

Eeservists in hospital or on sick furlough 
when they should be demobilised continue to 
draw Army emoluments until fit to resume 
their usual occupations. They must, if on 
furlough, forward a medical eertificate every 
month showing they are unfit for work. After 
six months they must appear before a medical 
board. They are granted the usual furlough 
on discharge. Any period spent in j)idson 
after demobilisation is deducted from the 
X3eriod of furlough the reserAdst may be en- 
titled to. 

Convalescents may proceed on furlough, and 
on its expiration be examined at the nearest 
military station. 

Army reservists vdio have been transferred 
to another corps may, before demobilisation, 
be retransferred to their original coi-ps. 

A reseiwists family is gi\'en travelling ex- 
penses to rejoin him at his selected place 
of residence. A list of all married reserAusts 
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granted fiirio must be sent to the pay- 
master paying the separation allowance. On 
going on furlough the reservist receives any 
balance of pay due to him. If this is less 
than 10s., it is to be made up to that sum. 
The balance of pay, messing, and ration allow- 
ance for the furlough is sent in 

two instalments — the first the day after the 
man goes on furlougli, and the balance one 
month later. In exeex)tioiial cases the wliole 
amount may be paid at once. 

If a reservist is discharged as unfit or on 
account of the completion of his engagement 
(including the extra twelve months), he is to 
receive the furlough allowances he is entitled 
to, provided he has served at least six months 
with the colours since mobilisation. 

Reservists of Section will cease to belong 
to that section on retransfer to the Reserve. 

War Outfit. 

The personal equipment of reservists will 
lie returned to the unit, details, or depot by 
which they are demobilised. 

ClUTHING xVND NeCKSS ARIES. 

Soldiers arriving home for further service 
have reissued to them their clothing, etc., 
which they left behind on embarkation, and 
after it has been continued in wear for as 
long as the man’s commanding ofii(*er thinks 
it is fit, it will be replaced by new issues. * 
Men about to be brought forwaid for dis- 
^ See Appendix, 
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charge receive coinpenHatioii from the date 
of disembarkation, and if they land between 
November 1st and March 31st one additional 
jersey and one pair of woollen drawers. 

Units i)roceedmg to India and having one 
suit of serviceable drab serge or khaki drill 
clothing in wear siiould not receive any ad- 
ditional issues. Helmets are taken, except where 
it is known that sea service helmets are pro- 
vided on board ship for use on the voyage. 

Units proceeding to colonial stations are 
completed on arrival to the regiihu" scale. 
In the case of units not returning home, the 
baggage left behind on embarkation for active 
service is either forwarded or dis];)osed of as 
the men desire. 

The personal clothing of reservists dis- 
charged or retransferred to the Reserve is dis- 
posed of for their advantage, and a suit of 
plain clothes, or 13s. 6d., given to them. 

Imperial Yeomanry, Volunteers, and 
Colonial Troops. 

These troops on discharge retain their per- 
sonal clothing and necessaries, but return 
to store any greatcoats or cloaks of the 
patteiTi worn by Regulars that may have 
been issued to them from public store. Any 
men not for immediate discharge on arrival 
home are comiileted to the “ undress ” scale 
of clothing and a comx>lete kit of neces- 
saries. Yeomen and Volunteers also receive 
on discharge a suit of plaiji clothes or 13s. (kl. 
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Colonial troops discharged in the United 
Kingdom receive in addition a civilian great- 
coat for wear during the voyage home; If 
sent direct from South Africa they will re- 
ceive an allowance of 25s. for plain clothes, 
and should have at least the following articles 
of uniform in their possession :~~One pair of 
boots, a frock, a pair of trousers, a greatcoat, 
headdress, jersey, two shirts, two pairs of socks, 
and two piairs of drawers. 

Compensation for articles of clothing and 
necessaries lost by men during active servi<*e 
will not be admitted, as such losses are at 
once replaceable by issues in kind. 

■ Invalids. 

All invalids discharged as medically unfit 
for further service receive— 

A pair of boots or shoes. 

A suit of plain clothes. 

A civilian great coat (if discharged be- 
tween October 1st and March 31 st). 

A pair of woollen drawers. 

A jersey. 

Two flannel shirts. 

Two pairs of socks. 

Slioemakers’ tool chests when no longer 
required on active service will be returned to 
the ordnance store abroad, or to the Royal 
Army Clothing Dex)artment at home, or they 
and any material on hand can be purchased’ 
by the regimental shoemaker. 

Mobilisation equipment not required for 
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lionie service is retui*ned to store by the unit 
on arrival at home. Personal equipment ac- 
companies men on transfer. 

Regimental supplies are returned to the 
Army Service Corps prior to embarkation from 
South x4.frica.. 

Medical and veterinary stores are returned 
in South Africa to such base or advanced 
depots as the general officer commanding the 
field force may direct. 

Special Instuitctions for Units of Regulars 
NOT Existing as Such in Peace. 

They will be demobilised as follows — 

(1) If belonging to the Royal x4.rtillery, 

at home. 

(2) If Mounted Infantry, as directed by 
the general officer commanding the 
field force, 

(8) Others, in South Africa. 

Officers who have been seconded and men 
who have been transferred in consequence of 
mobilisation return to their i)cace unit, if it 
is serving in South Africa, or, in the case 
of Infantry, to the linked battalion, if it 
is there. Other personnel, unless otherwise 
ordered, return home. On arilval at home, 
Army Service Corps companies proceed to 
stations as ordered. The personnel (except 
officers) of bearer companies, and of field, 
'general, and stationary hos})itals, Royal Ai*niy 
Medical Coi'ps, on arrival home, proceed to 
the stations at which mobilisation took place. 
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Officers on arrival home report themselves 
in loriting as follows — 

(1) Aimiy Service [To the Quarter- 


Corps 


) master General, 


(2) xlrmy Pay De- 1 To the Quarter- 


partment . . . 


master General, 


(3) Army Ordnance ) Director General of 
Deimrtment ... / Ordnance. 

(4) R o y a, 1 A r m y \ Director General, 
Medical Corps ( re- V A r m y Me d i c a 1 
port in person)... ' Service. 

^ \ Director General, 

(0) Army V eterin- ( . x • 

^ , )- Army Veterinary 

ary Department | , 

^ 1 Department. 

_ fTo the Adjutant 
(6) All other officers [ ("'eneral 

Warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men are transferred to the rnohilisation 
depot of their unit as far as possible in 
parties under an officer. 

Civil surgeons and sisters of the Army 
Nursing Service report themselves in writ- 
ing to the Director General, Army Medical 
Service. 

Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteer units, 
etc., specially formed for the duration of the 
war or for one year, are given the op- 
tion of — 

(1) Taking their discharge at once in 

South Africa or on return home, 

(2) Comi^leting their years service at 
home. 

In the latter case they may take thirty 
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days’ imy and allowances and go at once in- 
stead of staying on for the year, provided 
they have been offered their discharge and 
liave accepted it. A similar gratuity is 
granted to those discharged as medically unfit, 
or who have served over twelve months. 
Those who elect to complete their year’s ser- 
vice are posted as follows — 

Imperial Yeomanry, Provisional Battalion, 
Shorncliffe. 

Volunteer Artillery, 24th Brigade Division 
RF.A. 

Volunteer Engineers, Depot Comj)anies, 
Chatham. 

Volunteer Companies, Depot of Territorial 
Regiment. 

Volunteer Medical Staff Corps and Bearer 
Companies, Depot Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Aldershot. 

The arms and any cloaks oi* greatcoats 
supiDlied from j)ublic store are returned to 
store by the Imperial Yeomen. All other 
clothing and necessaries are retained by the 
men. Accoutrements and saddlery of Army 
pattern and camp equi]3ment are returned to 
store in South Africa. 

Arms, accoutrements, and greatcoats of 
Volunteers discharged at home are returned 
to their own Volunteer corps, except any 
greatcoats or accoutrements issued from j)^d>lie 
store. All other clothing and necessaries are 
retained by Volunteers, and all other stoi*es 
returned to store in South Africa. 
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Militia. Reservists. ': 

Mobilivsed Militia reservivsts retiirniiig from 
South Africa are considered as reposted to 
the Militia as militiamen from the date of 
their arrival at home, and their permanent 
service thereupon terminates. Any man trans- 
ferred on mobilisation is reposted to his present 
or original corps, as he may elect. 

Militia reservists revert to the Militia in 
the rank they formerly held in the Militia 
or are holding in the Army, whichever is the 
higher, but if while serving as a private in 
the Army a Militia reservist received a pun- 
ishment which would have involved reduc- 
tion to a lower rank had lie been a non- 
commissioned officer {e,g, imprisonment), his 
rank in the Militia is reduced accordingly. 

stock-taking officers or hoards (officers of 
the Army Ordnance Department being em- 
ployed if available) are appointed in South 
Africa to visit every unit or depot in charge 
of stores or clothing, and to count personally 
the whole of the articles in possession and 
enter them in a ledger. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WEAPONS USED IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1901. 

Such a great amount of criticism lias been 
levelled at the way in which our guns com- 
pare with those of other nations, that a short 
account of the weaj)ons used by our troops in 
the South African campaign may be interesting. 
It will be seen that the ranges are very <‘on- 
siderable. There may be commanding positions 
from which a very extensive view can 1:)e 
obtained, and there may be occasional large 
tracts of open country, but extreme ranges 
are always attended ^vith the great draw- 
back of difficulty in estimating the effect of 
the fire. 

The guns used in the field in South 
Africa were the 12-pounder and 15-pounder 
field guns, the 5-in. and 6-in. howitzers, and 
the 12-pounder quick-firing, the 4:*7-in. and 
5-in. guns. 

The 12-pounder breechloading gun of 6cwt. 
was the gun used by the Royal Horse Artillery. 

The 15-x)ounder breechloading gun and the 
5-in. breechloading howitzer by the Field 
Artillery. 

The other guns were used liy the Navy or 
Garrison Artillery. 

The *303-in. Maxim machine gun was used 
]vy all arms, and later in the campaign the 
Vickers-Maxim gun (pom-pom) was use<l hy the 
Royal Artillery, 
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O-IN. BBEECHLOADINa HOWITZER. 

steel; length, 94 in.; weight 
of gun, 28 cwt. 3 qr. 51b. (30cwt.) ; calibre, 6 in. 
Fitted with siiecdal travelling carriage. 

Ammunition, — Cartridge, 11b. 12 oz. cordite. 
Projectiles: coininon steel shell, 11811). 8 oz.; 
Common lyddite shell, 1221b. 9oz. ; star shell. 

Range, — 5,000 yd.; elevation, 50" 46'; time of 
flight, 36*19 seconds ; 50 per cent, of rounds 
should fall within an area of 40 yd. x 18*7 yd. 
X 75 yd. 

4*7 IN. Quick-firing: G-un (Breechloading). ' 

Gnn.—Material, steel (wire construction) ; 
weight, 42 cwt, ; length, 194*1 in. ; calibre, 4*724 in. 
Fitted with special travelling carriage. 

Ainmunition, — Cartridge, 51b. 7oz. cordite. 
Projectiles : common shell, 45 lb. ; armour pierc- 
ing shell, 451b. 

Range, — Maximum, 10,000 yd. ; elevation, 

21V10'; time of flight, 30*7 seconds. 

5-in. Breech L0x\bing Gun (Mark II.). 

Gun, — Material, steel ; weight of gun, 38 cwt. ; 
weight with carriage and limber, 4 toiis ; length, 
137 in. ; calibre, Bin. 

Ammunition, — Cartridge, 41b. 7| oz. cordite. 
Projectiles : common shell, 50 lb. ; shrapnel shell, 
50 lb. ; case shot, 50 lb. ; palliser shot, 50 lb. 

Range, — Maximum, 8,700 yd. At 5,000 yd. 
the elevation is T 55', the time of flight 13 
seconds, and 50 per cent, of the rounds 
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should fall within an area of 36 yd. x 2*8 yd. 
X 8 yd. 

5-in, Breechloading Howutzer. 

(run. — Material, steel ; weight of gun, 9 ewt. 
2 qr. 13 lb. ; weight with limber eonqilete, 46 (*wt. 
2 qr, 8 lb. ; length, 49 in. ; calibre, 5 in. 

Am7nu7iition, — Cartridge, ll-ta oz. cordite. 
Projectiles: common shell, 50 lb. ; common lyd- 
dite shell, 50 lb. 10 oz, ; shrapnel shell, 50 lb. ; star 
shell, 30 lb. 11 oz, ; ease shot, 50 lb. 

Range. — Maximum, 4,900 yd. ; eleyation, 42“ 24' ; 
time of flight, 31*08 seconds ; 50 per cent, of 
rounds should fall within an area of 49*1 yd. 
X 8*98 yd. 

15-pounder Breechloading Gun. 

Gun. — Material, steel ; length, 89*05 in. ; weiglit 
of gun, 7 cwt. ; weight with limber complete, 
36 ewt. ; calibre, 3 in. 

Ammunition. — Cartridge, 15f oz. cordite. Pro- 
jectiles : shrapnel shell, 141b. 13 oz.; case shot, 
131b. 4 oz. 

Range. — Maximum, 6,000 yd.; eleyation, 17“ 38'; 
time of flight, 22*02 seconds; 50 x>er cent, of 
rounds should fall in an area of 70*8 yd. x 5*04 yd. 
X 29*7 yd. 

12-pounder Breechloadtng Gcavt. Gun. 

Gun. — Material, steel (wire construction) ; 
weight of gun, 6 c>yt. ; weight with limber com- 
plete, 32 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb* ; length, 71*05 in. ; calibre, 
3*2 in. 
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Ammiinition. 12j\oz, cordite. Pro- 
jectiles : slirai^nel shell, 12 lb. 8 oz. ; case shot, 
131b. 4 oz. 

iiawgc.—'Maximnni, 6,000 yd. ; elevation, IS'’ 24'; 
time of flight, 22*9 seconds; 50 per cent, of 
rounds should fall in an area of 147 yd. x 
12'65yd. X 58*8 yd. 

12-POUNDI5E QuiCK-FIRINa GtJN OP 12 CWT. 

(Breechloabing). 

Gun. — Material, steel; weight of gun, 12ewt. ; 
length, 123*0 in. ; calibre. Sin. Pitted with special 
travelling carriage. 

Ammiinition. — Cartiadge, 1 lb. 15 oz. cordite. 
Projectiles : conimon shell, 12 lb. 8 oz. ; armour 
IDiercing shell, 121b. 8oz. 

Range. — Maximum, 8,000 yd. ; elevation, 19‘' 24' ; 
time of flight, 26*6 seconds. An armour piercing 
shell will perforate a Sin. steel plate at 136yd. 

0*303-m. Maxim Machine Gun. 

As the number of machine guns is to be in- 
creased, it may be as well to enter ratlier fully 
into their descrij)tion. The Vickers-Maxiin (pom 
pom) is made on the same i)rinciple, only with 
a larger calibre and firing a small shell. 

Weight of gun, 601b. 

This gun, which uses the same amnimiition 
as the soldier s infle, is divided into two portions, 
the non-recoiling and the recoiling. It is worked 
automatically by two forces, the explosion of’* 
the charge, which forces the recoiling portion 
backwards, and a strong spring, which carries 
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it forwards. The non-recoiling portion consists 
of the barrel easing and breech casing. The 
barrel easing is of gnh metal, holding about 
seven pints of water to keep the barrel cool 
while tiring. Thei'e is an opening connected 
with the steam tube to let steam, but not 
wnter, escape. There are two other openings, 
which are kept tightly closed exce];>t wlien in 
use, for filling wdth water and drawing it off. 
Under the barrel casing is the ejector tube, 
through which the empty cartridge cases are 
ejected from the gun. When the barrel casing 
is filled with water about 2,000 rounds may be 
discharged at short intervals without replenish- 
ing, deliberate firing being 70 rounds, and rapid 
fire 450 rounds per minute. The water begins 
to boil when the gun has fired with its greatest 
raindity 600 rounds; after this, if the tiring is 
continued, the amount of water evaporated is 
about one and a half }3ints for each 1,000 
rounds. There is an automatic safety catch so 
arranged that unless it is held up the firing 
lever cannot be pressed forward. On the upper 
surface of the breech casing is the tangent 
sight, graduated up to 2,500 yd. 

The recoiling portion (which is mounted 
inside the non-recoiling portion) consists of 
the barrel and two side plates, which carry 
the lock and crank. On the left of the breech 
casing there is a strong spiral spring, called 
’ the fusee spring, the rear end of which is 
connected by the frisee chain and fusee with 
the crank; the fore end is attached to the 
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breech cawing. The action of the recoil extends 
tlie fusee spring and winds the chain wliicli 
is attached to it about the fusee, so that the 
fusee spring is not only extended about one 
inch by 'the recoil of the barrel, hwt the wind- 
ing of the chain on the fusee causes a still 
further extension. As soon as the recoil is 
exhausted the action of the fusee spring is to 
pull the recoiling portion into the firing posi- 
tion and to unwind tlie chain off the fusee, 
thereby causing the crank handle to fly back 
and strike the check lever. Tlie gun is sup- 
plied with caidridges from a belt which passes 
through the feed block on the top of the gun 
from right to left. This belt is formed by two 
pieces of webbing connected together by eyelets 
and brass strips. An arrangement is made so 
that the cartridges may be kept i)arallel in 
passing through the feed block, iind lie even 
in the ammunition belt boxes. 

When the gun is fired the explosion causes 
the recoiling portion to run backwards about 
one inch ; the greatest j)ortion of the energy 
of the recoil is transferred to the crank. When 
the lock runs backwards the extractor with- 
draws the empty case from the barrel and a 
fresh cartridge from the belt in tlie feed 
Hock. When the force of recoil is expended 
the action of the fusee spring comes into play, 
carrying the recoiling portion forwatxl, and 
relieving the crank by the unwinding of the " 
fusee chain, thereby forcing the lock to the 
front. As the recoiling portion travels forward 
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it brings up automatically a fresh cartridge 
into position in the feed block ; as the lock 
moves forwai'd the live cartridge is placed in 
the barrel chamber and the empty case in the 
ejector tube. By pressing the double* button 
the firing pin explodes the cartridge. There is 
also a mechanism by which the gun can be 
“set” for rapid fire. 

This gun can be carried, when necessary, 
on a pack saddle, the total weight of the 
gun and tripod with pack saddle complete being 
2241b. 8oz. (2 cwt.); the ammunition saddle 
with pack saddle complete, 256 lb. (24- cwt.). 

The Infantry machine gun complete, with 
4,000 rounds, fitted for draught, weighs behind 
the traces 10 cwt. 2 qr. 41b. 

The rifle used was the 

Lee-Metford Rifle. 


Weight -Mark I 

Mark II. (now be- 
ing issued to re- 
place Mark I.) 
Weight of sword bayonet 

Length of rifle 

Length of rifle with 
bayonet ... 

Length of rifle barrel 

Calibre 

Muzzle velocity (with cor- 
dite) 

Number of grooves 

Depth of grooves 

Width of grooves 


91b. 10 oz. 


9 lb. 4 oz. 

15 oz. 

4 ft. 1*85 in. 

5 ft. 1-45 in. 

30T97 in 
•303in. 

2,000 f t.-sec. 

7 

•004 in. 
■023 m. 
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The above system of rifling is snpersecled 
by what is termed the Enfield system—the 
idfle being termed the Lee-Enfield— 

Nnmber of grooves ... 5 

Depth of grooves ... ... *005 in. 

Width of grooves ... ... *0936 in. 

The idfle is a bolt system gun, the breech 
being closed by a bolt worked backwards and 
forwards in the body by a lever on the right 
side of its rear end. The bolt is secui'ed when 
home by turning down the lever. The bolt 
contains the mainspring and striker. There are 
two gas escapes in the body, one on either side 
of the breech to facilitate a lateral escape of 
gas in case of a burst cartridge ; there is a 
third one at the bolt head, in case of a blow 
back from a defective cap. 

The magazine in Mark L holds eight cart- 
ridges in a zigzag colimni, Mark II. ten cartridges 
in two columns, side by side. 

To prevent the cartridges rising in the maga- 
zinfe, and to enable the rifle to be used as a 
single loader, a cut-off is provided, consisting of 
a flat piece of steel with a thumb-piece by 
means of which it can be pressed in or pulled 
out. 

The back sight is graduated up to 1,800 yards, 
but tlie rifle is also provided with extreme 
range sights on the left side for ranges 
from 1,600 to 2,900 yards (Mark II., 2,000 yards) ; 
3,500 yards may be taken as the extreme range 
of the bullet; at this distance the effect of the 
wind is very great. 
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Lbe-Metpord Carbine used by Cavalry. 

Weight 71b. 7oz. 

Length 3ft. tin. 

Length of barrel 20Jm. 

Calibre, rifling, etc., same as rifle. 

The magazine holds six cartridges only, and 
the sight is marked from 600 to 2,000 yards. 

Ammunition for Rifle and Carbine. 

Charge , — Thirty grains of cordite. 

Bullet — A compound of 98 per cent, lead and 
2 per cent, antimony, with an envelope of 80 
X 3 er cent, copper and 20 per cent, nickel, weigh- 
ing 215 grains. 

One packet of ten rounds weighs 9g oz. 


Revolver (Seirvice). 


Length of barrel 4 in. 

Length of revolver ... 10 Jin. 

Calibre *441 in. 

Number of grooves ... 7 

Weight of bullet 265 grains. 

Charge of powder 18 grains. 

Muzzle velocity 715ft."Sec. 

Weight of revolver ... 21b. 3oz. 

Weight of packet of 12 

cartridges lO^V oz. 

The revolver is sighted to shoot accurately 
at 50 yards, but the extreme range of the bullet 
is 1,576 yards (35^ elevation). 

The cylinder is chambered to hold six 
cai'tridges. 


CHxiPTER XXXI. 

WAR OFFICE ORGANISATION. 

This is not a subject into wliieli it is necessary 
for soldiers to go very deeply; at the same 
time it is desirable that something should 
be known about this matter, which has 
recently been brought so forcibly before the 
public. 

A committee composed of civilian members 
of Parliament and military officers has re- 
cently xiresented a very comxireheiisive report 
on War Office reform. The committee had the 
advantage of examining general officers of long 
service experience both at the headquartei*s 
staff and in different commands at home and 
abroad, civilians long connected with the ad- 
ministration of linancial branches of the War 
Deiiartment, and of obtaining information from 
railway and xirivate companies. 

The committee was not called upon to 
suggest any drastic changes in the constitution 
of the War Office, or to go beyond the distri- 
bution of responsibility as laid down by the 
Order in Council of March 7th, 1899. 

As regards the internal organisation of the 
War Office, the committee reported: ‘‘Defini- 
tions of the duties of departments have been 
waveidng and uncertain . . . There is a dis- 
position on the part of energetic heads ox 
departments to draw power to themselves, and 
to enlarge the area of their activities beyond 
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all reason and expediency. Gi*eat confusion is 
thereby introduced, and individual responsibility 
cannot be assigned.” The evil effects of this 
upon the service generally is stated later on 
in the words : ‘‘ The complexity of regulations 
is now so great that their interpretation alone 
leads to a mass of useless correspondence. 
This state of affairs constitutes a grave detri- 
ment to the public service. The practice of 
making endless references to obtain authority, 
and reluctance to take direct action, are in- 
evitable consequences.” This mass of mere 
routine work becomes so great that the whole 
time of the War Office officials is taken up in 
dealing with it, and even then there is con- 
siderable delay. The committee further re- 
j)orted on the extra and in many cases quite 
unnecessary work thrown upon the War Office 
by the increasing number of questions put by 
members of Parliament about the Army. “In 
the year 1900, when the War Office was con- 
fronted with an enormous pressure of iin- 
i;>ortant work, no fewer than 1,379 questions 
on matters affecting the Army were asked in 
Parliament, or an average of sixty-six for each 
week of the session, wdiile on several da}%s the 
numbers varied between twenty and fifty. Al- 
though these questions are frequently of a 
trivial character, and are in many eases asked 
without any verification of the supi^osed facts 
on which they are founded, the labour and 
correspondence involved is very considerable.” 
The Decentralisation Committee of 1898 re- 
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ported, “The imposition of increased linancial 
responsibility on general officers should be ac- 
companied by more complete association and 
union between the military and the civil de- 
partments at the War Office.” The present 
committee reinaidced that very little had been 
done towards giving practical effect to this 
most important recommendation. 

As regards external financial control, the 
committee made various recommendations — 
among others, one that “the mone^^s voted on 
Army estimates for works and buildings should 
be classified as follows : Part I., new works 
under £5,000; Part II., i^epairs, renewals, and 
maintenance. These services should not be 
detailed, and no reference to the Treasury 
should be required so long as the total anioiint 
allotted to the various districts is not exceeded. 
The War Office should have authority, and 
should delegate authority to general officers 
conmianding districts to transfer savings from 
Part I. to Part II.” 

As regards internal financial control, the 
committee recognised under the present system 
the extreiiie multiplication of regulations with 
minute checks that were placed upon officers 
holding high appointments as being the result 
of the present system of examination and 
audit at the War Office; they therefore recom- 
mended that the work of examination and audit 
should be transferred from the War Office t(3 
the headquarters of military districts, not only 
in respect of payments made by paymastei*s, 
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but also in respect of all stores, supply, and 
clotliing accounts now renderetl direct to tlie 
War Office. The report says: “It was brought 
to the committee’s knowledge that during the 
present war the want of representation of the 
Accountant-GeneraTs Department in Soxith Africa 
has Ixeen felt. Such demands would be much 
more easily met in futixre if local sections of the 
Accountant-Generars Department, accustomed 
to act independently and with a trained staff, 
were in existence, and could at once respond 
to any call.” It Avill be useful here to recall 
the duties of the controller of military accounts 
who is attached to the staff of each lieutenant- 
general commanding in India. 

As regards the clerical establishment, the 
committee recommended that officers and 
soldiers might be employed instead of some 
of the present civilian clerks. 

As to the responsibilities of general officers 
commanding, the committee’s views were : “ The 
result to be arrived at is to make the general 
officer commanding responsible for the general 
efficiency of his command, and this efficiency 
should be watched and tested from the War 
Office by thorough and systematic inspection. 
This view of the position to be assigned to 
general officers commanding is not novel. It 
was laid down clearly and with much emphasis 
in the rei^ort of the Decentralisation Committee 
bf 1898. That report formulated two imj)ortant 
principles as follows, viz. : The general officer 
should have real control witliin his district, 
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subject to general regulations and tbe audit of 
liis aceounts. ... The control of the War 
Office over the districts should be secured by 
constant inspection, whether in questions of 
military training, of the execution of works, 
of stores, or of aceounts. It is by inspections, 
and not by returns and reports, that a general 
officers administration of his command can 
best be judged.” 

As to general control and direction, the re- 
port says: “There can be no general control 
and direction of these great groups of business 
unless the relations between the departments 
dealing with them are placed on a satisfactory 
and durable basis. The work of the great 
departments at X3i’esent constantly overlaj3s, and 
it is imx30ssib]e to trace any systematic co- 
ordination between them, except, perliaps, that 
intended to be ])rovided by tlie theoretical 
sux)er vision of the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
overweighted with other duties more prox)erly 
apx>ertaining to him, or by the somewhat htful 
action of the Army Board.” As regards the 
present organisation of the War Office Council 
and the Army Board the committee rex^ort : 
“The committee are satisfied that, under the 
existing Parliamentary conditions which deter- 
mine the upon which the British 

Army is raised, maintained, eqnix>x)ed, and 
financially controlled, there must be both a 
military and a civilian element at the War^ 
Office. The efficiency of the service can only be 
secured by blending these two elements into 
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one body for superior administrative purposes. 
For this purpose a permanent Board shoiild be 
established to supersede the War Office Coiincil 
and Army Board, consisting of the heads of all 
the great departments, military and civil, to 
be known as ‘the War Office Board.’ The 
Board, while in no way impairing the authority 
and powers of the Secretary of State or of the 
Coinmander-in-Chief, should secure the har- 
monious working of all the great dex3artments, 
military and civil. The Secretaiy of State 
should be president of the Board, and would 
attend and preside when he thought fit. The 
Commander-in-Chief, who is the cliairman of 
the existing Army Board, should, in the absence 
of the Secretary of State, be the eliairman 
whenever important questions demand his 
attendance, and would, with the military heads 
of deiDartments, represent tlie Army ; the 
permanent Under-Secretary of State should be 
deputy - chairman, providing for the continuity 
of the business of the Board, and representing, 
with the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, the 
Financial Secretary, and the Aecoimtant-General, 
the civil element of the War Office. Thus the 
deliberations of the Board would have the ad- 
vantage of ex]3ert knowledge on every sulqect, 
whether from the military or civil side.” The 
duties of the War Office Board would be as 
follows : — 

(1) The Board should be charged (under 
the Secretary of State) with tlie suiter- 
vision and control of the v^orking and 
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management of the War Avith 

the consideration of the annual esti- 
mates prepared hy the heads of de~ 
pDartments, and with the allocation 
of the sums allotted for military 
purposes. 

(2) The members of the Board should be 

empowered to bring before it any 
impoi'tant question affecting their de- 
partments, and the Board as a whole 
should consider and decide any pro- 
p)osal submitted to it, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 
The assistance of general officers com- 
manding should be called in when 
required. 

(3) The Board should not attempt to deal 
Avith matters of routine or minor 
questions. It w^ould appoint commit- 
tees, not only of its own members, 
but of other officials, heads of dei^art- 
ments or branches, or even officers 
outside the War Office, and would 
delegate to them the consideration of 
any proposal or the arrangements for 
carrying out any decision. 

(4) The financial criticism of any proposal 
before the Board woidd be considered 
pari passu with the proposal itself, so 
that the whole subject would leave the 
Board for the Secretary of State’s de-"* 
cision in a complete state. 

(5) The recommendations of the Board 
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should be directly submitted to the 
Secretary of State by the chairman or 
by the deputy-chairman. A com|)lete 
record of the proceedings and decisions 
of the Board should be kept for 
the information of the Secretary of 
State, and any dissents should be 
recorded. 

The permanent Under-Secretary to be re- 
sj)onsible for calling the Board meetings regu- 
larly, and for seeing that its decisions were 
carried out; also that all sub-committees per- 
formed their duties regularly. 

Speaking generally, the committee’s recom- 
mendations are— - 

To abolish or simplify the present 
numerous regiilations on small matters 
of detail, including eon;i|)any jjay lists, 
and by attaching branches of the 
Accountant - General’s Department to 
military districts to give financial 
assistance and advice, and to conduct 
local examinations and audits of 
accounts. 

To increase the financial power and the 
administrative staff of general officers 
commanding, and thereby to reduce 
references to the Treasury. 

To replace part of the civilian clerks 
the War Office by officers and 
soldiers. 

To relieve the War Office of a mass of 
routine work by decentralisation, and 
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to establisli a War Office Board on a 
permanent basis to control and snper” 
vise the business of the War Office, 
without detracting from the re- 
sponsibilities of the Cominander-iri“ 
Chief and of the military heads of 
departments. 
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APPENDIX. 

xVRMY RESERVE. 

By the Reserve Forces Act of 1882 the Army 
Reserve was divided into two classes. Class I. 
to be composed of men who had done i^art 
of their term of service in the ranks ; Class II. 
to be composed of pensioners and specially en- 
listed old soldiers — this class is i)ractically non- 
existent. 

Class I. is subdivided into four sections — 
A, B, C, and D. 

Section A is comx30sed of men who are of 
good character and join this section within 
the first six months of their transfer to the 
Reser^-e. The total strength of this section is 
limited to 5,000. The conditions of service are : — 

(1) Liability to be called ont on Army service 
without Proclamation during the first twelve 
months service in the Army Reserve. 

(2) During the period of service in Section A 
a reservist will not be liable to be called out on 
Army service unless he is required for service 
outside the United Kingdom, when warlike 
operations are in preparation or in progress, 
or unless any portion of the Reserve is on x^er- 
manent service. 

(3) If called out for Army service, he will 
not be liable to serve for more than twelve 
months with the colours from the date of re- 
joining, unless any portion of the Reserve is 
on permanent service. 
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(4) The engagement to Join Section A may 
be revoked by the reservist giving three months’ 
notice in writing to his commanding oificer, 
provided he be not required for service during 
such three months. 

The rate of pay for Section A is Is. a day, 
issuable monthly in arrear. 

Section B is composed of men who have 
completed the period of Army service (under 
twelve years) for which they originally enlisted. 

Section C is composed of men part of 
whose term of Army service has been converted 
into service in the Eeserve. 

These two sections contain practically the 
same men, except that inf Section 0 will be found 
certain Engineer reserves engaged in railways, 
post-offices, and as electricians, who are passed 
at once on enlistment into the Eeserve. 

Section D is composed of men who have 
completed twelve years’ service, either with the 
colours or partly with the colours and partly 
in the Eeserve. As men in Section D are 
not serving on Army attestations, they are 
enlisted for a fresh period of service for four 
years. 

Men of Sections B, C, and D are liable to 
be called out by Proclamation for j^^raiLanent 
service, or without Proclamation for anniial 
training or in aid of the Civil Power. Section 
D is not called up until after Sections B and C. 
f The rate of pay for Sections B and C is 6d. ^ 
a day, and for Section D 6d., provided the man 
comes under the provisions of the Eeserve 
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Forces Act of 1900 ; if enrolled before that date, 
4d. a day. 

When called out for military duty, a man 
of the Army Eeserve receives pay at Army 
rates, and if called out in aid of the Civil 
Power 6d. a day additional. 

When called up for drill he receives 4d. per 
day in addition to his Reserve pay. If belonging 
to the submarine mining section of the Royal 
Engineers, the Army pay of Ins rank. 

If injured while in the perfornianee of mili- 
tary duty, a man of the xlrmy Reserve may be 
granted a gratuity not exceeding 3s. 6d. a day 
for a period not exceeding six months. 
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Present Day. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 
5=;. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

English Dictionary, CasselTs. Giving 
Definitions of more than 100,000 
W or els and Phrases. Cheap Edition , 
3s, 6d. 

English History, The Dictionary of. 
Edited by Sidney Low, B.A., and 
Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A. New 
Edition, ys. 6 d. - 

English Literature, Morley’s First 
Sketch of. Revised Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

English Literature, The Story of. 

By Anna Buckland. 3s. 6d. 

English Writers, By Prof. Henry 
Morley. Vols. 1 . to XL, 5s, each. 

Familiar Butterflies and Moths. 
By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S. With 
18 Coloured Plates. 6s. 

Family Doctor, Cassell's. By A 

Medical Man. Illustrated 6s. 

Family Lawyer, Cassell's. An En- 
tirely New and Original Work. By 
A Barrister-at-Law. ios. 6d. 

Father Stafford. By Anthony 
Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Field Hospital, The Tale of a. By 
SirFREDERICKTREVES, K.C.V.O., 
^ F,R.C.S. With 14 Illustrations. 6s. 

Field Naturalist’s Handhoofe, The. 
By the Revs. J. G. Wood and 
Theodore Wood. Cheap Mdi- 
Hon, 2S. 6d 


Hguier's Popular Scientific Works, 

Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each, 

THE human Race. 

Mammalia. ' 

THE OCEAN WORLD. 

The INSECT WORLD. 

Reptiles AND Birds. 

THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 

■THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

Franco-Cerman War, Cassell’s His- 
tory of the. Complete in Two 
Vols. Containing about 500 Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition. 6s. each. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France. By Stanley Weyman, 

3S. 6d. 

Fruit Growing, Pictorial PracticaL 
By W. P. Wright. Illustrated, 
Paper covers, is. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Gardening, Pictorial Practical. By 
W. P. Wright. With upwards 
of 140 Illustrations. Paper covers, 
IS. Cloth, IS. 6d. 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. With 
200 Full -page Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition. In Five Vols., 
3s. 6d. each. By Prof. F. Edward 
Hulme. F.L.S., F.S.A. 

Gardener, The. Yearly Volume. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, ys. 6d. 

Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Cassell’s. With numerous 
Illustrations and 60 Maps. Six 
Vols., ss. each. 

Garden of Swords, The. By Max 

Pemberton. 6s. 

Giant’s Gate, The. By Max Pem- 
berton. 6s. 

Girl at Cobhurst, The. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, The life 
of. Edited by SiR Wemyss Reid. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. * Superior 

Edition, in Two Vols. 9s. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 35.66. 

Gun and its Development, The. 
By W. W. Greener. With 300 
Illustrations. Entirely New Edi- 
tion. IOS. 6d. 

Gun-Eoom Ditty Box, A, By G. 
Stewart Bowles. With a Pre- 
face by Rear - Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, M.P. 2s. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LI^.D. With 
Coloured Plates. Popular Eaition, 

IOS. 6d. 
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Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War. With 300 Original Illustra- 
tions. Cheap Edition, Complete 
in One Vol. 3s. 6d. 

Highway of Sorrow, The, By 
Hesba Stretton. 3s. 6d. 
Hispaniola Plate, The. By J. 
Bloundelle- Burton 3s. 6d. 

History, A Foot-Note to. Eight Yeai-s 
of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 6s. 
Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, 
and Friendships of Eichard 
Monchton Milnes, First Lord 
Houghton. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
In Two Vols., with Two Portraits. 
32s. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By 
B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. 
ys. 6d. 

la : A Love Story. By A, T. 

Quiller-Couch (Q), 3s.6d. 
Impregnable City, The. By Max 
Pemberton. 3s. 6d. 

India, Cassell’s History of. In One 
Vol. Cheap Edition, Illustrated, 
ys. 6d. 

In Eoyal Purple. By William 
P iGOTT. 63. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pem- 
berton. 3s. 6d People's Edition, 
6d. 

Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. 

3s. 6d. People's Editio?i. 6d. 
Kilogram, The Coming of the ; or, 
The Battle of the Standards. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 
Illustrated, Cheap Edition, 6d. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. 
Rider Hagg.ard. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. People's Edition, 6d. 
King’s Hussar, A. By H. Compton. 
3s. 6d. 

Kronstadt By Max Pemberton. 
6s. 

Ladies’ Physician, The. By A 
London Physician. 3s. 6d. 
Laird’s Luck, and other Fireside 
Tales. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 

(Q). 6s. 

Landels, B.D., William. A Memoir. 
By his Son, the Rev. Thomas D,. 
Landels, M.A. With Portrait. 
6s. 


Landscape Fainting in Water- 
Colour. By J, MacWhirter, 
R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
■'SA 

Lepidus the Centurion; A Roman 
of To-day. By Edwin Lester 
Arnold. 6s. 

Letts’s Diaries and other Time- 
saving Publications published 
exclusively by Cassell & Com- 
pany. {A list free on application,') 
Life of Lives : Further Studies in 
the Life of Christ By Dean 
Farrar. 15s. 

List, Ye Landsmen ! By W. Clark 
Russell. 3s. 6d. 

Little Huguenot, The. By Max 
Pemberton. New Edition, is. 6d. 
Little Minister, The. By J. M. 
Barrie. 6s. 

Little Novice, The, By Alix King. 

■ 6s., 

Little Sctuire, The. By Mrs. Henry 
DE LA Pasture. 3s. 6d. 

London Afternoons. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie, F.S.A. Illustrated, 
los. 6d. net. 

London, Cassell’s Guide to. Illus- 
trated. Nezo Edition, 6d. ; cloth, 

■IS. ' ■■ ' ■ ' 

London, Greater. Two Vols. With 
about 400 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition. 4s. 6d. each. 

London, Old and New. Six Vols. 
With about 1,200 Illustrations and 
Maps. Cheap Hdition, 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Loveday. By A. E. Wickham. 
3s. 6d. 

Man in Black, The. By Stanley 
Weyman. 3s. 6d. 

Man of Millions, A. By Samuel 
Keightley, LL.D. 6s. 

Marine Painting in Water-Colour. 
By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With 
24 Coloured Plates- 5s. 

Masque of Days, A. With 40 pages 
of Designs in Colour by Walter 
Crane, 6s. 

Master of Ballantrae. By R. L. 
Stevenson, 6s. Popular EMtion, 
3s. 6d. 

Mechanics, Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of. 
Edited by Paul N. PIasluck. 
With upwards of 1,200 Illustra- 
ticns. ys. 6d. 
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Medicine, Manuals for Students of. 

i^A list foywarded pos' free.) 
Military Forces of tUe Crown. 
TUeir Organisation and Eciuip- 
ment. By Colonel W. H. Daniel. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

Modern Europe, A History of. By 
C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Cheap Edition, 
los. 6d. Library Edition. Illus- 
trated. Three Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

ms. Cliff’s Yaclit. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Music, Illustrated History of. By 
Emil Naumann. Edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A* Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
Two Vols. i8s. 

My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornung. 

3s. 6d. 

National Gallery, The. Edited by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. Illus- 
trating ev^ Picture in the National 
Gallery, in Three Vols. ^^14 14s. 
the set, net. 

National Gallery Catalogue. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated. 6d. net. 

National Library, Cassell’s. 3d, 
and 6d. List post free on appli- 
cation. 

National Portrait Gallery. Edited 
by Lionel Cust, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrating every pic ure in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Two 
Vols, ff> 6s. net. 

Natural History, Cassell’s Concise. 
By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With sever^ Hun- 
dred Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Natural Histo^, Cassell’s. Cheap 
Edition, With about 2,000 Illus- 
trations. In Three Double Vols. 
6s. each. 

Nature and a Camera, With. By 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With 
Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 

Nature’s Wonder Workers.. By 
Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 
" 2s. 6d. 

New Fax East, The. By Arthur 
D idSY. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
6 s, 


North-West Passage, by Land, The. 
By Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle, Cheap Edition, 2s. 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 6s. 
Optics. By Professors Galbraith 
aha Haughton. Erdirely New 
and Enlarged Edition, Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 

Our Bird Friends. By R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 5s. 
Our Own Country. With 1.200 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Three 
Double Vols. 5s. each. 

Oxford, Reminiscences of. By the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 9s. ' 
Painting, Practical Guides to. With 
Coloured Plates : — 

China PAINTING, gs. 

ELEMENTARY FLOWER PAINTING. gS. 
NEUTRAL TINT. gs. 

Flowers, and how to Paint Them. gs. 
Macwhirter’s Manual of Oil paint- 
ing. 2s. fid. 

Landscape painting in Water-Colour. 
gs. . ■ - 

Wvllie’s Marine Painting in Watlr 
colour. 

Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to. 

Paper, 6d.; cloth, is. 

Passing of The Dragon, The. By 

F. JayCeagh. is. 

Peel, Sir R. By Lord Rosebery. 

2S. 6d. 

Penny Magazine, The New. With 
about 650 Illustrations. In Quarter- 
ly Volumes. 2S. 6d. each. 

Peoples of the World, The. By Dr. 
Robert Brown. In Si.N: Vols. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

Peril and Patriotism. True Tales 
of Heroic Deeds and Startling 
Adventures. Two Vols. in One. 5s. 
Personal Recollections. By H. 

Sutherland Edwards. 7s. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer’s 
Dictionary of. New and Enlarged 
Edition. los. 6d. Also in half- 
morocco. Two Vols. , 15s. 
Picturesque America. In Four Vols. , 
with 48 Steel Plates and 800 Wood 
Engravings. f\'2. 12s. the set. 
Popular Edition, i8s. each. 
Picturesque Canada. With 600 
Original Illustrations. Two Vols. 
9s. the set. 
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Picturesque Europe. Popular Edi^ 
Hon, In Five Vols. Each con- 
taining 13 Litho Plates and nearly 
200 Illustrations. 6s, each, Vols. 
I. and ir., The British Isles ; Vols. 
III., IV., and V., The Continent, 
Vols. I. and II., bound together, 
are issued at los, 6d. 

Picturesque Mediterranean, The. 
With Magnifi^^ Illustrations by 
the leading Artists of the Day. 
Complete in Two Vols. £z 2s. 
each. 

Pigeons, Fulton's Book of. Edited 
by Lewis Wright. Revised, En- 
larged, and Supplemented by the 
Rev. W, F. I.UMLEY. With 50 
Full-page Illustrations. Popular 
Edition. los. 6d. Origuial Edi- 
tion, with 50 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 21s. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. 
Bonny, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Playfair, Lyon, First Lord Playfair 
of Sb. Andrews, Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of. By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. With Two Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Playthings and Parodies. By Barry 
Pain. 3s. 6d. 

Pomona’s Travels. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Potsherds. By Mrs. Henry Birch- 
enough. 6s. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis 
Wright. Popular Edition. los. 6d, 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. 
By Lewis Wright, With 50 
Coloured Plates. New Edition in 
Preparation, 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By 
Lewis Wright. With Eight 
Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations in Text. New and 
Enla?'ged Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Puritan’s Wife, A. By Max Pem- 

berton. 6s. 

Q’s Works, ss. each. 

♦Dead Man’s Rock. Also Feojih's Editiony 
6 ( 1 . 

•THE SPLENDID SPUR. 

* Also at 3s, 6d. 


Q’S Works {continued] ; 

THE Astonishing History of troy 
■ . .Town. 

“I Saw Three ships,” and other Winter’s 
Tales.' 

Noughts AND CROSSES. 

The Delectable duchy. 

. Wandering Heath. 

Queen’s Empire, The. Containing 
nearly 700 Splendid full-page Illus- 
trations. Complete in, Two Vols. 
9s. each. 

Queen’s London, The. Containing 
nearly 500 Exquisite Views of Lon- 
don and its Environs. Enlarged 
Edition, los. 6d. 

Queen Victoria. A Personal Sketch. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. With Three 
Rembrandt Plates and other Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. Also 5s., half- 
morocco. 

Queen Victoria. Her Life in Por- 
traits. 6d. net. Cloth, is. net. 

Babbit-Keeper, The Practical. By 
‘‘Cuniculus," assisted by Eminent 
Fanciers. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Bailway Gruides, OffliciaL With Illus- 
trations, Maps, &c. Price is. each ; 
or in Cloth, is. 6d. each. 

London and north western railway. 
Great Western Railway. 

Midland Railway, 

Great northern Railway, 
great Eastern Railway. 

London and South Western railway. 
London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway. 

South Eastern AND Chatham R.mlway. 

Bed Terror, The. A Story of the 
Paris Commune. By Edward 
King. 3s, 6d. 

Beflner’s Fire, The. By Mrs. Hock- 
LIFFE. 3s. 6d. 

: . Bivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. 

Rivers of the South and West coasts. 

42S. . . 

The Royal River; The Thames, from 
Source to Sea. i5s. 

Rivers of the East Coast. Popular 
Edition , x & s , 

Bobinson Crusoe, Cassell’s Fine-Art 
Edition. Cheap Edition. 3s, 6d. 

Bogue’s March, The. By E. W, 

HORNUNG. 3s. 6d. 

Boxane. By Louis Creswicke. 6§, 

Boyal Academy Pictures. Annual 
Volume. Containing 5 Rembrandt 
Photogravure Plates. 7s. 6d. 
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Huskin, John : A Sketch, of His Life, 
His Work, and His Opinions, with. 
Personal Reminiscences. By M. 
H. Spielmann. 5s. 
ftusso-Turkish War, Cassell’s His- 
tory of. With about 500 Illus- 
trations. JN&w Edition. TwoVols., 
9s. each. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly 
Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Scales of Heaven, The. Narrative, 
Legendary and Meditative. With 
a few Sonnets. By the Rev. Fred- 
erick Langbridge. 5s. 

Science Series, The Century. Con- 
sisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Cen- 
tury. Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, 

. D-C.L., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. New 
Edition. 2S. 6d. each. 

John Dalton and the Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
F R S 

Major ' Rennell, F.R.S., and the rise 
OF ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., F. R.S, 

JUSTUS Von Liebig : His Life and 
WORK. By W. A. Shenstone. F.I.C. 

THE HERSCHELS and MODERN ASTRO- 
NOMY. By Miss Agnes M. Clerke. 

Charles Lvell and Modern Geology. 

By Professor T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. 

T. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. 

By R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S. 

HUMPHRY Davy, Poet and philosopher. 

By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

CHARLES Darwin and the Theory of 
Natural Selection. By Edward P. 
Poulton, M.A., F.R.S. 

Pasteur. By Percy Frankland, Ph.D. (Wiirz- 
burg), B.Sc, (Load.), and Mrs. Percy Frank- 
laiia. 

MICHAEL FARADAY: HlS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S.' 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Cheap Edition. 
In Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Sea, The Story of the. Edited by Q. 
Illustrated, In Two Vols. 9s, each. 
Cheap Edition. 5s. each. 

Sea Wolves, The. By Max Pem- 
berton. 3s. 6d. People'^ Edi- 
tion. 6d. 

Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. 

Barrie. Illustiated. 6s. 
Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl cf, 
KC., The Life and Work of. By 
Edwin Hodder, Cheap Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Edited 
by Professor Henry Morley, 
Complete in Thirteen Vols. , cloth, 

. 21s. ; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box. 

2 XS.. 


Shakespeare, national Library Ed- 
ition, 37 Vols. Leather, is.6d.net 
each. 

Shakespeare, The England of. Nm 
Edition. By E, Goadby. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 2s. 6cl. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 
7s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Royal. With 50 
Full-page Illustrations. Complete 
in Three Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Shaw, Alfred, Cricketer: His Career 
and Reminiscences. Recorded by 
A. W. Pullen. With a Statist- 
ical Chapter by Alfred J. Gaston. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Shellback, The: At Sea in the 
’Sixties, By Alec J. Boyd. 6s, 
Ship of Stars, The. By A. T. 

Quiller-Couch (Q), 6s. 

Shop,” “The: The Story of the 
Royal Military Academy. By 
Captain Guggisberg, R.E. With 
16 Full - page Coloured Plates. 
12s.6d.net. 

Sights and Scenes in Oxford City 
I and University, With 100 Ulus- 

; trations after Original Photographs. 

21S, 

Social England. A Record of the 
Progress of the People. By various 
Writers. Edited by the late H. D, 
Traill, D.C.L. New Illustrated 
Ediiiofiy to be completed in Six 
Vols. Vol. I., I2S. net. 

Soldier of the King, A. By Dora 
M. Jones. 6s. 

Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. 

Hornung. 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Hear and Far Away. By 
E. Richardson. W’ith numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 6s. 
Spectre Gold, By Headon Hill. 
3s. 6d. 

Splendid Spur, The. By A. T. 

Quiller-Couch (Q). 3s. 6d. 
Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s 
Complete Book of. Cheap Edition. 
Wiih more than 900 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 992 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Standard Library, Cassell’s. Pop- 
ular Works by Great Authors of the 
Past. 12 Vols. IS. net each. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Ball. 

I LL.D. Illustrated. New and En- 
larged Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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Story of Francis Cludde, The. By 
Stanley Weyman. 3s. 6d. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition, los. 6d. 

Technical Instruction. A Series of 
Practical Volumes. Edited by P. 
N. Hasluciv. Illustrated. 2s, each. 
Vol. I. Practical Staircase join- 

■ ■ ERY.-, 

Vol, 11. Practical Metal Plate 
work:. 

Vol. Ill, practical Gas Fitting. 

Vol. IV. Practical draughismen's 
' Work. ' 

Tidal Thames, The. By Grant 
Allen. With India Proof Im- 
pressions of 20 magnificent Full- 
page Photogravure Plates, and with 
many other Illustrarions in the Text 
after Original Drawings by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A. New Edition, 
Cloth, 425. net. 

Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 
6s. . ■ ■ 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson 
Cheap Illustrated Edino?i. 3s. 6d. 
Unicode”: The Universal Tele- 
graphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition. 2s, 6d. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illus- 
trated, Four Volumes. 9s. each. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. each. 

Vanished Rival, A. By J. Bloun- 
delle-Burton. 63. 

Vizier of the Two-Horned Alex- 
ander, The. By Frank Stockton. 
3s. 6d. 

Vicat Cole, R.A., The Life and 
Paintings of. Illustrated. In Three 
Volumes. 3s. 

Wallace Collection in Hertford 
House, The. By M. H. Spiel- 

MANN.' ; IS, 

Illustrated Magfazmes 

THE QUIVER. Monthly, 6d. 
CASSELL’S MAGAEIHE. Monthly, 6d. 
THE NEW PENNY MACAZINE. 

Weekly, id ; Monthly, 6d. 

LITTLE FOLKS. Monthly, 6d. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Monthly, 

IS. 4d. 

TINY TOTS. For the Very Little 
Ones. Monthly, id. 
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^ War Office, The, the Army, and the 
Empire. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.A. is. 

Wars of the ’Nineties, The. A 
History of the Warfare of the last 
Ten Years of the 19th Century. 
Profusely Illustrated. In One Vol. 
7s. 6d, 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By 

E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith). Illustrated. Cheap Bdiiton, 
21s. 

What Cheer ! By W, Clark Rus- 
sell. 3s. 6d. 

White Shield, The. By Bertram 
Mitford. 3s. 6d. 

Whist, Encyclopaedia of the Game of. 
By Sir William Cusack-Smith, 
Bart. 2s, 6d. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By Prof. 

F. Edward Hulme,F.L,S.;F.S. A. 
With 240 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition. In Six Volumes. 
3s, 6d, each. 

Wild Life at Home : How to Study 
and Photograph It. By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 6s. 
Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New 
World of. Two Vols. 6s. each. 
Work. The Illustrated Weekly 
Journal for Mechanics. Half- 
Yearly Vols. 4S. 6d. each, 
“Work” Handbooks. Practical 
Manuals prepared under the diree- 
iionof Paul N. Haslugk, Editor 
of Work, Illustrated, is. each. 
World of Wonders. Illustrated, 
Cheap Edition Two Vols. 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 6s. Popn- 
lar Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. 
3c. 6d. 

xnd Practical Journals* 

CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

CHUMS. The Paper for Boys. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
WORK. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

BUILDING WORLD. Weekly, id,; 

Monthly, 6d. 

THE GARDENER. Weekly, id.; 
Monthly, 6d. 

MITE0, BilK Lond<f*t, 
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Bible BiograpMes, Ulus, is. 6 d. each. 
The Story of Moses and Joshua. By 

the Rev. J. Telford. 

The Story of the Judoes. By the Rev. 
J. Wycliffe Gedge. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the 
Rev, D. C Tovey. 

THE STORY OF DAVID. By the Rev. J. Wi'd, 
THE Story of Joseph, its Lessons for 
To-day. By the Rev. George Bainton. 


THE Story of Jesus, in Verse. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. 

Bible Commentary. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition, suitable for school and 
general use. Vols. from 2 S. 6d. to 
3S. 6d. 

Bible Dictionary, Casseirs Concise. 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, 
The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. and Revised Edition. 

IS. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 
200 Original Illustration.s. Cheap 
Edition, 6 eL. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 100 Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates. Ne^v 
Edition. los. 6d- 

Child’s I»ife of Christ, The, With 
200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Church of England, The. A History 
for the People. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portu- 
gal. By the Rev. H. E. Noyes, 
D.D. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

A Bible Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by Bishop Elli- 
cott. With Contributions by 
' eminent Scholars and Divines:— 

NEW TESTASIENT. Popular Udition. TJn- 
abrklged. Three Vols, Cs. each. 

OLD TESTAMENT. Popular BdUion, Un- 

abiidged. Five Vols, 6s. each, 


Ddr 6 Bible. With 200 Full-page 
Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 
Popular Edition. 15s. 

Early Christianity and Paganism. 
By the Rev. H. D. Spence. Illus- 
trated. 21S. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Fa REAR, 
D-.D., F.R.S. Library Edition. 
Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, Ppz 2s. 
Popular Edition. Complete in 
One Volume. Cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. net. 

Family Prayer-Booh, The. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Garbett, 
M.A., and Rev. S. Martin. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Gleanings after Harvest. Studies 
and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d, 

“ Graven in the Rock.” By the Rev. 
Dr. -Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Edition. Two 
Vols. 15s. 

« Heart Chords.” A Series of Works 
by Eminent Divines, is. each. 

my comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, D.D. 

MY Bible. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon; 

MY Father. By the Right Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, late Bislaop of Montreal. 

MY WORK FOR god. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Cotterill. 

MY Emotional Life. By the Rev. Preb. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

My Body, By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. 

MY GROWTH IN DIVINE LIFE. By the Rev. 

Preb, Reynolds, M.A. 

MY Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power, 

MY HEREAFTER, By the Very Rev. Dean 
Bickerstet’^, 
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“Heart Cliords ” { contimied ^ 

MY Am TO THE Divine Life. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. 

MY SOURCES OF STRENGTH. By the Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, M. A.. Secretary of Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. 

Helps to Belief. Helpful Manuals 
on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by Canon Teign- 
mouth-Shoee. Cloth, IS. each. 

Miracles. By the Rev. Brownlow Mait- 
land, M. A; 

The Atonement. By William Connor 
Magee, D.D„ late Archbishop of York. 

Holy* Land and the Bible. A Book 
of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cun- 
ningham Geikie, D.D. Ch^ap 
Edition^ 7S. 6d. Superior Edition* 
With 24 Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, los. 6d, 

Life of Christ, The. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. Cheap 
^ Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. 
3s. 6d. Library Edition* Two 
Vols. Cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 
Large Type Illmtrated Edition* 
Cloth,' full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Pop2ilar Edition* With 16 Full- 
page Plates. 7s. 6d. 

Life of Lives, The, Farther Studies 
in the Idfe of Christ. By Dean 
Farrar. 15s. 

Idfe and Work of the Redeemer. 

Illustrated. 6s. 

Matin and Vesper Bells. Earlier 
and Later Collected Poems. 
(Chiefly Sacred). By J. R, Mac- 
duff, D.D, Two Vols. 7s. 6d, 
the set. 

Methodism, Side Lights on the 
Conflicts of. During the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
1827-1852. From the Notes of the 
late Rev, Joseph Fowler of the 
Debates of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. Cloth, 8s. Popular Edi- 
tion* Unabridged, Cloth, 3s, ■■ 


Company's Publications* ii 


Moses and Ceology ; or, The Har- 
mony of the Bible with Science. 
By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, 
Ph.D. , F.R.A.S. Illustrated. ios.6d. 

... net. 

Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the Old Testament. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the Hew Testament. Edited 
by Bishop ElliCOTT, 3s, 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. 
By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D, 
Containing upwards of 600 Orig- 
inal Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
Three Vols, 3s. 6d, each. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The, With 
about 900 Original Illu-.trations. 
7?, 6d. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 
Cheap Edition* With 16 Full-page 
Plates, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Illustrated 
Edition ^ 7s, 6d. ; Library Edition ^ 
Two Vols., 24s. or 42s. Illus- 
trated Eaition* £1 is. or ^^2 2s. 
Popular Edition* 7s. 6d. 

“Six Hundred Years”; or, His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men 
and Women who have more or less 
come into contact with the Abbey 
and Church of Holy Triaily, 
Minories, from 1293 to 1893. With 
65 Illustrations. By the Vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns. 153. 

“Sunday,” Its Origin, History, and 
Present Obligation. By the Ven, 
, Archdeacon Hessey, D.C.L. Fifih 
Edition* 7s. 6d. 
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Educational Works and Students' Manuals* 


AlplialDet, Cass ell’s Pictorial. 2s. 
and 2S. 6d. 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Contain- 
ing 24 Coloured Maps. IS. dd. 

Blackboard Drawing. By W. E. 
Spakkes. Illustrated. 53. 

Book " Keeping. By Theodore 
Jones. For Schools, 2s.; cloth, 3s, 
For the Million, 23 ; cloth, 3s. 
Books for Jones’s System, 2s. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By 
J. H. Anderson, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

Cassell’s “ Eyes and Ko Eyes ” 
Series. By Arabella Buckley, 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Six Books. 4d. and 
6d. each. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie 
Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domum. Rhymes and Songs 
for Children. Edited by JOHN 
Farmer, Editor of Gaudeamus,” 
&c. Old Notation and Words, ss. 

N.B.—The words of the Songs in “Dulce 
Domuin ” (with the Airs in both Tonic Sol-fa 
and Old Notation) can be had in'Two Parts, 

, dd,' each, ' 

England, a History of. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 5s, 

Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. 
Wallace, M.A. is. 

Experimental Geometry. By Paul 
Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d*. 

Founders of the Empire. A Bio- 
graphical Reading Book for School 
and Home. By Philip Gibbs. 
Illustrated, is. 8d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

French-English and English-French 
Dictionary. 3s. 6d. or 5s. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and 
* Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 
5$. Words only, paper covers, 6d.; 
cloth, gd. 


Geography : A Practical Method o? 
Teaching. Book L, England and 
Wales, in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
Book II., Europe. By J. H. Over- 
ton, F.G.S. 6d. Tracing Book, 
containing 22 leaves, 2d. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s. (Ger- 
man - English, English - German.) 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 5s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. 
Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each. 6s. each. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc., and Jos. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Vol. I., Designing with 
Coloured Papers. Vol. II., Card- 
board Work. 2 S. each, Vol. III., 
Colour W^ork and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Col- 
oured. .Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s. each. 
Mounted on Canvas and varnished, 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

In Danger’s Hour ; or, Stout Hearts 
and Stirring Deeds, A Book of 
Adventures for School and Home. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, is. 8d. ; bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

Latin -i^glish and English -Latin 
Dictionary. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof, 
Postgate. is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. 
J. P. Postgate. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By 
M, A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-day Life. By H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M.A. is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books Arithmetic 
Examples, 3s. French Exercises, 
3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
German Grammar, 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, 
Numerical Examples in Fmctical. 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. ■ Revised 
a?td Enlarged, Illustrated. 2s. 6d, 

Mechanics, Applied. By J. Perry, 
M. E. , D. Sc. , &c. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. 
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Mechanxcs, Casseirs Oyclopsedia of. 

Edited by P. N. Hasluck. 7s. 6d. 

JVtetrip Charts, Cassell^s Approved. 
Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 
22 in., illustrating by Designs 
and Explanations the Metric Sys- 
tem. IS. each. Mounted with 
Rollers, 3s. each. The two In one 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

Models and Common Objects, How 
to Draw from. By W. E. Sparkes. 
Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts 
of Ornament, How to Shade from. 
By W. E. Sparkes. With 25 
Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Objecti Lessons from Nature. By 
Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged 
Edition^ Two Vols., IS. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By A. T, 
Schofield, M.B , &c. Illustrated. 
Cloth, IS. 9d. ; Three Parts, paper, 
Sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, Cassell’s. 6 
Books, id. each ; in One Vol,, 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. With 
Coloured Plates and Ivlaps, and 
other Illustrations, 8 Vols., 5s. 
each. 

Readers, Cassell’s Classical, for 
School and Home. Illustrated. 
Vol, I; (for young children), is. 8d. ; 
Vol. II. (boys and girls), 2S. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s Belle Sauvage.” 
An entirely New Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. 
{(.ist Oft applicatio7i.) 

Readers, Cassell’s “Higher Class.” 

[List on applicaiiim.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illus- 

trated. {List on application,^ 

Readers for Infant Schools, Col- 
oured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. IS, 6d. Also a Scottish 
Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. 

Dennis Hird, is. or is. 6d. 


Readers, Geographiflal, CasseH^s 
New. Illustrated, {List ojz appli- 
cation,) 

Readers, The “Modern School” 
Geographical. {Listomapplication,) 
Readers, The “Modern School.” 

Illustrated. {List on application,) 
Reckoning, Howard’s Art of. By C. 
Frushek Howard. Paper covers, 
IS. ; cloth, 2S. New Edition, 5s. 
Round the Empire. By G. R. 

Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 
R. H. S. Curves. By Prof. R. H. 
Smith. A Set of 23 Scaled Tem- 
plates, with Pamphlet, los. 6d. 
Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. 

9 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of. 
ByJ. D. Morkll, LL.D. Cloth, 
IS. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saving : A Primer of 
Thrift. By Alfred Pinhorn, 

IS. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illus- 
trated throughout. Sixteen Books, 
from 2S. to 4s. 6d. {Lid o?i appli- 
cation.) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. With 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by 
Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Rich- 
ard WORMF.LL, D. Sc., M.A. 
Illustrated throughout. Seven Books 
from^ 3s. 6d. to 5s, each. [List on 
application. ) 

Things New and Old; or, Stories 
from English History. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 7 Books from 9d. to is. 8d. 
This World of Ours. By H. O. 
Arnold- Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, 2S. 6d. 

Troubadour, The. Selections from 
English Verse. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Philip Gibbs, IS. 6d. 

Young Citizen, The ; or, Lessons in 
our Laws. By H. F. Lester, B. A. 
Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts under the 
title of “Lessons in Our Laws.’^ 
IS. 6d. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, LudgaU Hilly London, 
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Books for Young People. 


I 

Micky Magee’s Menagerie ; or? 

Strange Animals and tkeir 
Doings. By S. H. Hamer. With 
Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B. Neil- 

SON. IS. 6d. 

Notable Sbip^vrecks. Revised and 
Enlargea Edition, is. Illustrated 
Edition. 2 S. 

Peter Piper’s Peepsbow. By S, H. 

Hamer. With Illustrations by H. 

B. Neilson and Lewis Baumer. 
is. 6 d. ■ ■ 


A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie 
Browne, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Animal Land for Little People. , By 
S. H. Hamer. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narra- 
tives of Noble Lives and B ave 
Deeds. By F. J. CROSS. Illus- 
trated. Limp clothe is. Cloth 
gilt, 2S« 

Beyond the Bine Mountains. By 
L. T. Meade. 5s. 1 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. 
With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Pictures in 
Colour. Yearly Volume. Picture 
Boards 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each 
containing about Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 

AUNTIE’S STORIES. 

BIRDIE’S STORY BOOK. 

DEWDROP STORIES. 

LITTLE CHIMES. 

Good Morning ! Good Night ! By 
F. J. Cross. Illintrated. Limp 
doth, IS. ; or cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, 2s. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura 

Lane. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

« Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume. 
Containing 480 p^ges, with Six 
Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. 
MOI.ESWORTH. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d* 

Master Charlie. By C. S. Harri- 
son and S. H. Hamer. Illus- 
' triated. Coloured boards, is. 6d. 

Merry Girls of England, By L, T. 
Meade. 3s* 6 d, 


Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. 
By M AGGIE Browne, illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 

Strange Adventures in Dicky Bird 
Land. wStcries told by Mother 
Birds to amuse their Chicks, 
and overhei^rd by R. Keakton, 
F.Z.S. With Illustrations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, ss. 

The Jungle School ; or, Dr. Jibber- 
Jabber Burchall’s Academy, By 
S. H. Hamer. With lllustratio s 
by H. B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

The Master of the Strong Heart-'.. 
A Story of Custer’s Last Ra'ly. 
By E. S. Brooks. Illustratevf. 

2S. 6d. 

The “ Victoria ” Painting Book for 
Little Folks. Illustrated, is. 

« Tiny Tots ” Annual Volume. 

Bo irds, IS. 4d. Cloth, is. 6d. ■ 

Topsy Turvy Tales. By S. H. 
Hamer. V/iih Illustrations by 
PlARRY B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, 
and a Tom Cat. The Surprising 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. A 
New Fairy S’.( ry. By Maggie 
Browne. With Four Colon ed 
Plates and other . Ulus* rations. 
3s. 6d. 

Whys and Other Whys j or, Curious 
Creatures and Their Tales. By 
S. H. Hamer and Harry B. 
Neilson. Paper boards, 25, 6d, 
Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
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CASSELL’S SHILMNS STOEY BOOKS. All Illustrated, and containing 

Interesting St jries. 

A Pair of Primroses. i The Heiress op Wyvekn Court 

• Ella’s Golden Year. Their Road to Fortune. 

Little Queen Mas. I Won by Gentleness. 


• CASSELL’S EiaHTEENPEKNY STORY 

All IN A Castle Fair. 

By Land and Sea. 

Clare Linton’s Friend. 

Dolly’s Golden Slippers, 
pier Wilful Way. 


BOOKS. Illustrated. 

In the Days of King George. 
On Board the Esmeralda, 
The Bravest of the Brave. 

To School and Aw'ay. 


BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. Illustrated. Cloth, is. 6d. each. 


A.STR AY in THE Forest. 
Captured BY Indians. 

Red Feather. A Tale of the 
American Frontier, 


CASSELL’S TWO-SHILLINa STORY 

A Self-willed Family. 

Daisy’s Dilemmas. 

Fluffy and J ack. 

In Mischief Again. 

Little Folks’ Sunday Book. 
Mr, Burke’s Nieces. 

Peggy, and other Tales. 


The Boy Hunters of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Daughter of the Chieftain. 
Wolf Ear the Indian. 

BOOKS. Illustrated. 

Poor Nelly. 

The Children of the Court. 

The Four Cats of the Tippertons. 
The Mystery of Master Max ; 

AND THE Shrimps of Shrimpton. 
Uncle Silvio’s Secret. 

Wrong from the First. 


BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. Illustrated. Cloth. 2 ?. 6cl. each. 


A Strange Craft and its Won- 
derful Voyages. 

Blazing Arrow. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Chieftain and Scout. 

Cowmen and Rustlers, 

Down the Mississippi. 
Footprints in the Forest. 

In Red Indian Trails. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. 
Iron Heart, War Chief of the 
Iroquois. 

Klondike Nuggets. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of Ad- 
venture in the Navigator Islands. 
Lost in the Wilds. 

Ned in the Block House, A 
Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 
Ned in the Woods. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. 

HALF-CROWN STORY BOOKS. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 

An Old Boy’s Yarns. 

At the South Pole. 

By Fire and Sword, 


Ned on the River. A Tale of 
Indian River Warfare. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. 
Red Jacket: The Last of the 
Senecas. 

Scouts and Comrades : or.Tecum- 
SEH, Chief of the Shawanoes, 
Shod with Silence. 

The Camp in the Mountains. 

The Great Cattle Trail. 

The Hunters of the Czark, 

The Last War Trail. 

The Lost Tra l. 

The Path in the Ravine. 

The Phantom of the River. 

The Rubber Hunters (formerly 
Up the Tapajos). 

The Young Ranchers. 

Two Bovs in Wyoming, 
Uncrowning a King, 


Cost of a Mistake. 

P’AiRWAY Island, 

Fairy Tales in Other Lands, 
Freedom’s Sword. 



By S. Walkey. 
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HALF-CROWN STORY BOOKS {continued) 


Heroes of the Indian Empire. 
Lost Among White Africans, 
Lost on Du Corrig. 

No. Xill.; OR, The Story OF 
THE Lost Vestal. 

Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 

Pictures of School Life and 
Boyhood. 

Rogues of the Fiery Cross. 


Strong to . Suffer. 

The Queen’s Scarlet. 

The White House at Inch Gow,' 
Through Trial to Triumph. 
Told Oui of School. 

To Punish the Czar. 

To the Death, 

Wanted— A King; or, H ow Merle 
Set the Nursery Rhymes to 
Rights. 


BOOKS FOB THE LITTLE ONES. Fully Illustrated. 


Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. 
With loo Illustrations. Cloth, 
3S. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 
Cassell's Swiss Family Robin- 
son. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 5s. 


The Old Fairy Tales. With 
Original Illustrations. Cloth, is. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
Several Hundred Illustrations. Pa- 
per boards, 3s. 6d. 


ALBUMS FOR CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. each. 
My Own Album of Animals. | 
Tpie Album for Home, School, | 


and Play. Containing Stories 
by Popular Authors. Illustrated. 


THREE AND SIXPENNY STORY L: 
Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Greene. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. 

By Edith Carrington. 

A Sweet Girl Grad- 
uate. 

Bashful Fifteen. 

Merry Girls of Eng- By 
land. {- L. T. 

Red Rose and Tiger Meade. 
Lily. 

The Rebellion of Lil 
Carrington. 


By Mrs. 


OKS FOR GIRLS. Illustrated. 

A Girl without Am- ] 

BITION. • /• 

Mrs. Pederson’s Niece, j 
The King’s Command; A Story 
for Girls. By Maggie Symington. 
A World op Girls : The') 

Story of a School. | By 
Polly : A New - Fash- } L. T, 
ioned Girl. j Meade. 

The Palace Bbiautiful.J 
Sisters Three. *1 By Jessie Man- 
Tom and Some J-sergh (Mrs. G.de 
0th er Girls. J Horne Vaizey). 


THREE AND SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 


' ‘ Follow my Leader. ” By Tal- 
bot Baines Reed, 

For Fortune and Glory: A 
Story of the Soudan War. 
By Lewis Hough. 

For Glory and Renown, By D, 
H. Parry, 

The Biography of a Locomotive 
Engine. By Henry Frith. 

The Capture ' of the “Es- 
trella": A Tale op the 


The Champion of Odin; or, Viking 
Life in the Days of Old. By J, 
F. Hodgetts, 

The Red Terror : A Story of the 
Paris Commune. By Edward King. 
The Three Homes. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Under Bayard’s Banner. By 
Henry Frith. 

Under the Great Bear. By 

Kirk Munroe, 

With Claymore and Bayonet. 

By Colonel Percy Groves. 

With Redskins on the War- 

■PATIL 


Si^AVE Trade. By Commander 
’ Claud Plarding, R.N. 

OTAIOGUE WlkkBl SENT POST ON APPUOATiON m 
i CO® i'SV, Limited, ’L udgate ■ London* 
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